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FROM TABREEZ 


BY EDWIN L¢ 


HE vertical rays 
of a noonday sun beat down 
mercilessly in this deserted by- 

way of Tabreez, and we were driven to 
take refuge in the narrow patch of shadow 
under the projecting eaves of a house. 
While we stood there our newly found 
friend explained the situation, which we 
endeavored to grasp, Wondering a little 
at our own lack of emotion. We were 
neither of us surprised to find cholera 
the reigning power, but felt that we 
might hetter have gone luxuriously to 
Samareand in a saloon carriage, than 
to have ridden through five hundred 
miles of mountains to see a plague-smit- 
ten city. ‘‘A pretty state of affairs!” 
said my companion, as we all strolled 
long the shady side in search of shelter 
of some kind, for Tabreez cannot boast of 
. hotel, in the European ‘sense of the 
vord. After knocking at several doors, 
ind finding no one but the doorkeeper, 
lways with the same negative answer, 
ur new friend invited us into his own 
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house. Stepping down through a low 
door in the outer mud wall, and crossing 
a brick-paved court-yard, we reached the 
sitting-room. There is a square tank in 
the middle of the court, plants in pots are 
grouped about it, and ranged along the 
walls is a row of great jars, the usual 
accessories of a Persian house now, as in 
the days of Ali Baba; tall trees cast thin 
and flickering shadows, for the leaves are 
crisped and burnt by the dry August 
winds. A pile of boxes and trunks is 
visible from the window, stacked in a 
corner of the yard; they are marked with 
an English name, and their owner was 
one of the latest victims of the cholera. 
Meanwhile there is good wine on the ta- 
ble, and a prospect of something solid as 
well. Our host, by inviting us into his 
house, is acting the part of an uncom- 
monly good Samaritan, for in these troub- 
lous times he cannot foresee what may 
happen to the stranger within his gates. 
While we are sitting at ease around the 
table he takes our. dragoman to task for 
his stupidity in letting the baggage be 
driven into the custom-house, as the Per- 
sian officials, it is well understood, have 
no right whatever to meddle with per- 
sonal property. He at once despatch- 
es his own servant to recover it, and to 
find us a house, where we can unpack. 
While sitting at the table I had begun to 
feel strangely uncomfortable and disin- 
clined to take part in the conversation, 
which had become more general, as a 
German friend of our entertainer, and 
one or two Persians, had joined us. An 
overpowering feeling of drowsiness had 
taken possession of mé, as well as a re- 
turn of this morning's symptoms. Child 
produces his bottle of ‘‘ cholera mixture,” 
but, far from bettering my condition, the 
effect is immediately disastrous. It is 
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evident from the expression of watchful 
intensity in our host's eyes what is in his 
mind. He takes from his pocket two 
papers containing sqgme white powder, 
which he administers at intervals, and 


then shows me intoa dark closet, where 
I can lie down and be at rest; sleep, 
however, is out of the question, for there 


is no escape from the swarms of flies, 
and after a brief period of tranquillity 
and comparative darkness, I return to 
the room and take possession of the 
divan. Listening dreamily to the hum 
of voices in French, German, and the 
strange Persian tongue, I become con- 
scious of returning peace of mind and 
body, of a blessed sense of perfect com- 
fort, and when the cool of the evening 
comes, I am sufficiently recovered to look 
forward to dinner with almost the usual 
interest. I recall these personal remi- 
niscences, which under ordinary circum- 
stances would have no importance, with 
the presumption that it may interest some 
one to know how an abortive attack of 
cholera feels at the very beginning. 
While we are dining in the court-yard, 
the servant returns with the welcome 
news that the minions of the custom- 
house have yielded up their prey, and 
that all our baggage has been taken to 
the house which he has found for us. 
Escorted by our German friends, and 
lighted by a huge transparent lantern, 
which is always carried in front of the 
belated wayfarer in a Persian city, we 
set out for our new quarters, a few doors 
off. At the entrance of the narrow lane 
leading to the house we are obliged to 
step over a deep pit, or ‘‘ khanat,” to use 
a Persian term, and reaching the low 
door, we descend a few mossy steps, and 
cross a small court-yard, strewn with 
large and juicy mulberries, which have 
fallen from a great tree covering like a 
roof the whole enclosure. Our bedroom 
occupies the greater part of the lower 
floor, and the walls are panelled off into 
arched recesses, most useful for storing 
small articles. 

August 2ist._My companion seems quite 
ill; he complains that all his symptoms 
of yesterday have returned, accompanied 
by cramps in the legs. Artemis also is 
in great misery, and wears a most dejected 
expression, but he has already consumed 
nearly all the slender stock of remedies at 
hand, and but one solitary mustard plas- 
ter remains. In ready response to our 
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appeal, we are at once visited by the lady 
left in charge of the medical department 
of the American mission, accompanied by 
one of the leading members of that socie- 
ty. They decide that my friend has chol- 
era, and that Artemis has a milder form 
of the same malady. Both patients must 
be removed at once to more airy and 
accessible quarters, and they generously 
place the mission school-house, now emp- 
ty and next door to the dispensary, at our 
disposal. With their assistance we are 
quickly installed in the new quarters, 
which are far more spacious and airy 
than the little house where we passed the 
night. Two great rooms connected by 
folding doors occupy the upper floor: in 
one of them a comfortable bed has been 
made ready for the patient, and in the 
other, where the battered desks and bench- 
es of the Armenian school-children have 
been huddled together at one end, we be- 
stow the dragoman and the dusty, weather- 
beaten camp baggage. Many doors and 
windows open on to the flat clay roofs, or 
terraces, whence the eye commands a wide 
and desolate panorama of mountains—the 
far-stretching level of flat roofs, low clay 
domes in long ranks marking the course 
of the bazars, and the encircling heights 
are all of the same pale reddish hue, cut 
by the vertical lines of slender green pop- 
lars, and the hills of the Sahend group 
on the south are patched with snow. 
Straight from these high ridges a cool 
and bracing wind blew across the house- 
tops, tempering the heat of the long sum- 
mer days, and rising at times to a gale in 
the clear moonlit nights. <A line of gaunt 
and barren desert cliffs hemmed us in on 
the east, and at sunset their slopes burned 
with vivid orange and vermilion hues. 
This was our home for nearly four weeks, 
while my companion, for the first few 
days hanging between life and death, 
gradually recovered his strength. Arte- 
mis was soon on his feet again, and he 
resigned himself with the air of a martyr 
to his new duties as hospital assistant; he 
was soon able to occupy himself with the 
concoction of various savory dishes, as 
Tatos had no time to cook for him, and 
very little time for sleep. While the ep- 
idemie had been declining in Tabreez, it 
had broken out in Teheran, and many 
were the victims. A number of Europe 
ans had fallen, members of the telegrap! 
corps, and of the staff of the ‘‘ Imperial 
Bank of Persia.” The employés of this 
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latter institution had 
organized a volunteer 
corps of hospital assist- 
ants which had been 
of very great service. 
There were rumors, 
moreover, of an out 
break at Ispahan and 
Shiraz. It was then, 
during the convales- 
cence of my compan- 
ion, that we discussed 
two alternative routes 
which seemed to offer 
a shorter land journey 
to India. The route 
vid Shuster and the 
Karun River first sug- 
vested itself, but was 
abandoned when we 
found that the steam- 
ers which touched at 
the port were not to 
be depended upon. 
The caravan road to 
Bagdad, and thence by 
steamer to India down 
the Tigris, was next 
considered: it was too 
late in the season to 
think of going to Mos- 
soul and down the Ti- 
gris by raft, the usual 
way, and the direct 
caravan road had its 
drawbacks. One gen- 
tleman connected with 
he mission, who had 
just returned from 
that journey, said that 
the Turkish officials 
had confiscated not 
only his sermons but 
his blank paper; and 
another, who had un- 
dertaken a_ business 
enterprise, had fallen 
among Bedaweens, and they had stripped 
him of all he possessed. Moreover, the 
plague was then holding high carnival 
at Bagdad, and the cholera was march- 
ing steadily in that direction. Should 
one escape these evils, there remained 
the well-known scourge of that city, 
the ‘“* Aleppo button,” to be taken into 
consideration —the little abscess which 
appears somewhere on the countenance, 
and leaves a purple lump shaped like a 
date stone. We concluded then to carry 
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INTERIOR OF BAZAR AT TABREEZ. 


out our original plan, and to keep on vid 
Teheran and Ispahan to Bushire. Our 
enforced detention at Tabreez was ren- 
dered more endurable by knowing that 
we could not go to Teheran until the epi- 
demic was over. Tabreez itself offered 
but little artistic interest, although the 
bazars, as they filled up once more with 
returning life, were as interesting as any 
we afterwards encountered. Like all 
other Persian bazars, they are long vault- 
ed corridors solidly built of brick-work 
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or masonry, lined with shops on both 
sides, and with domes at regular inter- 
vals. At the top of each lofty dome is 

a small round opening through which 

the sunlight streams in, enlivening the 

long and sombre perspective with vertical 

shafts of dusty light. One felt asif walk- 

ing through a gallery of living Rem- 

brandts and Riberas, and where a slender 

beam of light flecked with motes touched 

upon a group in front of a shop, or gilded 

a pile of oranges in a fruit stall, it was as 

if an electric lamp had blazed out in the 

purple gloom. A high pointed archway 

opens here and there into the great court 

of a caravansary, and the broad track of 

light streams across the bazar, edging the 

hurrying figures with a golden halo. 

This type of caravansary is not, how- 

ever, like those where travellers put up on 

the road, but rather a vast storehouse, a 

court, surrounded by two tiers of pointed 

arches or alcoves, the lower one occupied 

by shops and shaded by awnings. There 

is always a wide tank in the middle, sur- 
rounded by poplar and plane trees. The 
ground is littered with packages of mer- 
chandise,en veloped in gunny bags. Long 
trains of tall camels chained together 
blockade the entrance to these enclosures, 

and one is obliged to steer his way among 
their legs or dart under the chains in or- 
der to enter; and one must be always on 
the alert to avoid the caravans of laden 
mules or pack-horses with jingling bells, 
and droves of donkeys carrying building 
material, as well as the cavaliers who are 
mounted on superb horses decked with 
saddle-cloths of velvet embroidered with 
gold. Some of these saddle covers were 
of finest Persian carpeting, or of cloth 
embroidered with applied designs. 

There are no fine mosques or remarka- 
ble monuments in Tabreez save the mag- 
nificent ruin called the ‘‘ Blue Mosque,” 
which is covered with exquisite faience, 
blue in its prevailing tone, relieved by 
dull black and yellow; and the lofty 
fragment of a brick citadel called the 
“Ark.” During the convalescence of my 
companion I found time to explore a por- 
tion of the bazars and the surrounding 
streets, but never did I succeed in finding 
a way through the labyrinth of dusty 
lanes and gardens to the open desert be- 
yond. The streets have but few attrac- 
tions for the pedestrian who walks for 
exercise, although the bazars, as they grad- 
ually filled up and resumed their normal 
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aspect, were a never-failing source of in- 
terest. But the air in these vaulted and 
gloomy aisles is close and heavy in mid 
summer, besides being scented with op 
pressive and unfamiliar odors, and it is 
not easy to avoid contact with the swift 
and silent funeral processions. Natural 
ly one felt drawn towards the open coun 
try which lay beyond the city, but the 
usual limit of these pilgrimages towards 
the source of the invigorating desert wind 
was the desolate and sandy cemetery sur 
rounding the city, for here, as in all Ori 
ental countries, the dead seem to occupy 
far more space than the living. 

Owing to the constant care and devo 
tion of our friends, we were soon able to 
set out again, and while we were prepar- 
ing for the next move the European col- 
ony began to flock back from the hills. 
Had it not been for their kindly aid we 
should have been obliged to wrestle with 
many more difficulties. Artemis was 
sent back to Constantinople, as a Persian 
who spoke fairly good French had been 
found to take his place. A new tent was 
purchased, more roomy than the other, 
and the bazars were ransacked for sup 
plies. Although we had been advised to 
buy all our animals, we finally shirked 
the responsibility by chartering the lot 
from a chavadar. When the last load 
had been adjusted, and we had taken 
leave of the friends to whom we felt so 
deeply indebted, following the caravan 
bells through the dusky gloom of the ba 
zars, and ploughing over the long sandy 
avenue beyond, it was with a certain 
sense of relief that we climbed the desert 
slopes which flanked the Sahend Moun 
tains, and breathed once more the keen 
pure air which blew across the open 
wastes. 

IT. 

Saidabad, September 15th.—Our camp 
to-night is on green turf, near the peb- 
bly shore of a brook fringed by willows. 
My first exploit is to get lamed by a 
kick while trying to head off my fugi 
tive steed, who is trotting off bridleless, 
to have a roll on the grass with his 
saddle still on. The very first perform- 
ance of our caravan horses, when we 
come to the end of the day’s march, is 
to lie down and roll luxuriously, with 
their loads on, if possible, and to raise a 
cyclone of dust. The caravan, as well as 
the commissariat department, is on quite 
a new footing, and much better organized 
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than before. Tatos, the cook, is. still 
with us, and Abdullah, the new Persian 
servant, seems capable and trustworthy. 
We have ten horses in all, two for our 
personal use, and eight for the baggage 
and men. As the Persians know how to 
travel in their own country, we have 
adopted their fashion of carrying valises 
and small trunks, and have invested in 
two pairs of long carpet sacks, in which 
these articles are packed. Each sack is 
ealled a ‘‘ma-fresch,” and two of them 
are a load for a horse, one being placed 
on each side of the saddle, with the weight 
carefully adjusted. These receptacles are 
usually made of velvety Persian carpet- 
ing, six feet in length by eighteen inches 
in depth and width, shaped like long nar- 
row boxes, with stout leather handles at 
each end, and a multitude of straps and 
buckles. In these sacks all the small 
packages and valises are placed, water- 
proof bags with bedding, our iron camp- 
bedsteads, stools, tables, and carpets, are 
laid on the top, and after being tightly 
strapped up, they are lifted into place by 
the combined efforts of all the men, and 
corded on to the bulky pack-saddles of 


the horses. Provisions, wine, and cook- 


ing utensils are carried in two quaint 
chests, made in a Tabreez bazar, covered 
with stamped red leather, and provided 
with short legs, which prevent the cords 


from slipping off. Another chest, made 
in Paris, which we meant to leave at 
Trebizond, is still with us. The horse 
which the head chavadar rides is more 
lightly loaded than the others, and pic- 
turesquely festooned with bags of fodder 
and earthen water-jars. Each of these 
weather-beaten old horses, with head- 
stall of fringed leather, straps and bridle 
ornamented with shells and blue beads, 
and his worn pack-saddle, shredded and 
patched with many colors like a beggar’s 
mantle, is a wonderfully interesting study 
of color. Around their necks, among the 
many-hued tassels, or from their sides, 
are hung bells, and bells within bells. 
Our march through Persia was attended 
by their monotonous but not discordant 
music. For at night, while we slept in 
the tent, the horses, tethered in a long 
row to a cord outside, munched steadily 
at the chopped straw in their nose-bags, 
and in our waking moments we were 
conscious of the same chimes which we 
had heard through the day. Each chav- 
adar, clothed in patched and faded blue, 
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or enveloped in heavy felt overcoat, to 
keep off the chill of early morning, his 
face burnt and tanned to a rich mahogan y 
tint, is a type of the most primitive, ro- 
bust order. 

This caravan life has a subtle charm of 
its own when one is in perfect health 
and things go smoothly; and even when 
they do not, the minor discomforts of a 
nomad existence do not weigh heavily on 
nerves blunted by the open air and a cer 
tain amount of healthy fatigue. When 
one journeys by vestibule train or Wag 
ner sleeping-car the short space of time 
between two cities is like an interim, an 
entr'acte, during which one’s daily rou- 
tine is suspended, to be resumed again 
only when he leaves the train at his des- 
tination. But here, where the distances 
are so vast, the real existence is on the 
road, and the brief stay in each city, full 
of feverish, agitated movement and un- 
rest, becomes the interim, and the tray- 
eller looks forward to the calm and pure 
air of the desert plateau beyond and the 
comfort of his tent. The routine of 
daily life is a little trying at first, but 
easily learned. Each twenty-four hours 
is divided into four parts—the period of 
hurry and activity in the early morning, 
a longer one of comparative tranquillity 
on the march, the brief hour of bustle 
on arriving at our destination, and then 
‘‘nirvana,” the dreamless sleep of the 
night. At half past three or at four A.M. 
it is time to get up and dress by candle- 
light, to call for the ‘‘ samovar” and hot 
tea, to see that the men in the kitchen 
tent are astir, and that the chavadars 
are feeding their horses. Then the small 
articles are packed, Abdullah brings in 
breakfast, and while we are eating the 
chavadars come in to take out the bag- 
gage, the first red light from the rising 
sun shines through the transparent walls, 
and then the tent itself is pulled down, 
and we are shivering in the frosty and 
bracing morning air. Sometimes break- 
fast is finished on one of the camp-chests 
while the table is being packed away. 
When the last load has been secured, and 
the ground, now strewn with egg-shells 
and loose straw, has been searched for 
lost articles, we mount our horses or 
walk on ahead. Then comes the long 
day of comparative rest, and when the 
brief morning chill has passed away, 
made drowsy by the growing heat of the 
sun, we nod and sway in our saddles, 














ulled by the monotony of the slow 
narech and the ceaseless tinkling of the 
bells. Over deserts of white salt, like 
new-fallen snow or frozen sleet, where 
the horizon swims and quivers in the 
mirage, and over plains floored with 
black voleanie deposit, we ride on and on, 
over passes, across rivers and marshy 
plains, until it is time to hurry on ahead 
of the caravan and despatch a hasty 
lunch on some shelterless hil!l-side, or 
deep in a gully if the wind blows, and 
best of all, where there is a brook in 
which to cool a bottle of wine. This car- 
avan, unlike the former one, never halts 
at noon, but keeps on at the same unvary- 
ing pace until its allotted task is done. 
At last the lengthening shadows and the 
sight of the distant mud walls of the vil- 
lage where we are to halt warn us that 
it is time to spur on with the chavadar to 
select our camping-ground before the 
baggage animals come up. It was usu- 
ally our fate to encamp on a ploughed 


OUR TENT 


field, and it was no small piece of work 
to clear the ground of stones and briers; 
often in a high wind it required the com- 
bined strength of all of us to hold the 
flapping canvas while the pegs were be- 
ing driven in, and we were fortunate in- 
deed if there were no wet sketches lying 
about when the dust drove in clouds un- 
der the tent. When the cords are well 
secured the baggage is brought in, car- 
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pets are spread out, beds are unfolded, 
and the ebonite filters are put in working 
order, so that tea or the refreshing ‘* peg” 
may be forth-coming. There is often a 
leisure hour in which to jot down im- 
pressions of color before Abdullah comes 
in to set the table, and after dinner we 
sit under the canvas awning which pro- 
jects above the tent door, and smoke, in 
the crimson after-glow, grand and solemn, 
in this land of vast horizons. 
Turkomanshai, September 17th. —A 
ruinous caravansary stands by the road- 
side, and the tents are put up just beyond 
it on the brink of a deep fissure, through 
which a narrow stream flows, and the 
land rises abruptly on the other side. 
Deep in the gully there is a spring set 
about with stones, and the men lead down 
the tired horses to drink. Here, as else- 
where near a village, we are beset with 
cats; not that we regard them with an- 
tipathy, but there are really too many 
cats. They seem to spring up from the 


AT NIGHT 


ground, and curl themselves snugly in 
our beds. When they have been ex- 
pelled they make a semblance of retreat- 
ing, but return again to take refuge 
among our bags and carpets. At the din- 
ner hour they prowl about the door of 
the tent in anticipation of bones, and 
pass like illuminated silhouettes across 
the track of the lantern light. 

Mianeh, September 18th.—This is the 
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home of the redoubtable insect of which 
the bite is believed to be fatal both to 
men and horses. We were therefore not 
unwilling to favor the popular supersti- 
tion by encamping at some distance from 
the town. We ford a narrow but deep 
and rushing brook, and put up the tents 
in a ploughed field. A lurid sunset por- 
tends rain, and against this sombre back- 
ground our camp-followers with their 
horses and the group of curious villagers 
tell with unusual of color. The 
men have been winnowing grain, and 
the ground is littered with straw and yel- 
low dust. They all feel a chill in the 
rising wind, which shakes the tent walls, 
and have built fires. While the prepara- 
tions for dinner are going on the chava- 
dars are curry-combing the horses with 
the curious implement peculiar to this 
country, which makes a loud humming 
sound, like a watchman’s rattle. 
Serchem, September 19th.—We are still 
jogging on to the tune of the caravan 
bells over the endless desert plateaux, fol- 
lowing the line of the Indo-European 
telegraph poles. We came suddenly 
upon them after leaving Khoi and long 
before reaching Tabreez. Now they 


force 


stretch away before and behind us, an 
endless perspective of trim iron masts, 
each with the name of the famous Lon- 


don firm stamped upon it. By merely 
touching one of these poles one feels at 
once en rapport with London or Paris, 
New York and Bombay. Walking on a 
mile or more in advance of the caravan, 
over a billowy plain, which seems vaster 
than the ocean itself, for the reason that 
we are always at such an elevation that 
it is like being on the roof of the world, 
whence one can look forth over endless 
space, we are approaching a still higher 
table-land. Far beyond the plain, tufted 
with bunches of dry yellow herbage gild- 
ed by the setting sun, this great plateau 
rises above us, at a distance impossible to 
estimate in the clear atmosphere; its sur- 
face is broken up into little hillocks, like 
the waves of a petrified sea, each crest 
tipped with scarlet from the glowing 
west, and each long shadow correspond- 
ingly violet; and beyond this again rises 
another and still higher country of pur- 
ple mountains, and through the gaps of 
their serrated sky-line other and more 
distant ranges may be discerned, faint 
and far away. Looking into the west 
as the sun sinks, range after range be- 
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comes visible, each less purple and mor 
enveloped in golden haze. A wide riv: 
valley lay between us and the platea 

In the twilight which follows close 

upon the golden after-glow we halte: 
near a village strangely suggestive of t! 

African Sahara. 

Zinjan, September 24th.—Having ar 
rived early we intend taking a day of 
rest, partly on account of the horses. A 
yellow plain reaches to the city walls 
several different roads, like white threads 
drawn across it, converge at a point of 
the wall which is probably the entrance. 
Beyond this yellow line of walls rise a 
few yellow domes, some dark, spirelike 
trees, and three bulbous domes of vivid 
turquoise blue, which glitter in the sun- 
shine against the pink and violet hills. 
We encamp on the gravel plain well 
away from the town, but with a view 
downwards into the river valley over the 
wealth of green foliage confined by low 
garden walls. Tatos sets out at once for 
the bazar, that he may buy the where- 
withal with which to feast, for we are to 
cross another desert, and that which we 
have just traversed provided but little to 
satisfy our Gargantuan appetites, which 
ill accord with the ascetic character of 
the country. Accompanied by Abdul- 
lah, I stroll down to explore the town. 
From this silent and glaring desert it is 
but a few steps into the crowded gloom 
of the bazars, noisy with the strident din 
of hammers as we pass through the quar- 
ter of the metal-workers, and into the 
street of the saddlers, where the shop- 
keepers stare silently at us from their 
cavernous retreats, fringed about witli 
tasselled and embroidered trappings. 
We come to a hoary old mosque, whicl: 
still retains a little of its ancient faience. 
There are chains across the door, as usual, 
to exclude the infidel, but Abdullah, who 
avers that the moullahs of Zinjan are 
less fanatical than most of their con- 
fréres, raises the chain for me to enter. 
Trusting to the wisdom of this enlight- 
ened Persian, I slip through the hallowed 
portal, and stroll about under the ven- 
erable poplars, examining the tile-work 
adorning the cloisters. Our presence 
seems to occasion not a little consterna- 
tion, but apparently no open hostility, 
and, our inspection over, we bow our- 
selves out of the sacred retreat. It was 
the first and only mosque which I entered 
in Persia, and Abdullah afterward said 
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that the moullahs did not at all appreciate 
the honor of our visit. 

September 25th. 
ened from a last doze at daybreak by the 
voice of my companion, Mr. Child, who 
stated with shocking brevity that his steel 


I was suddenly awak- 


trunk had been stolen. Unwilling to be- 
lieve it, we hunted high and low, but upon 
examining the ‘‘ ma-fresch,” where it had 
been left just inside the tent wall, we dis- 
covered that both leather and carpet had 
been cut through from the outside. He 
himself was aware of the moment when 
it had been done, perhaps half an hour ear- 
lier: he had heard the ripping sound of 
the knife, but being half asleep had paid 
no attention to it. The camp was a 
scene of confusion for an hour or more. 
One of the horses had been cut loose by 
robbers, but turned up again a short dis- 
tance away. We had a faint hope, of 
short duration, however, that the thief on 
breaking open the box would not think it 
worth while to carry off the clothing 
which it contained. Of what use could 


a dress suit and a ‘‘ Feringhi’s” wardrobe 
be to a Persian tramp? But nothing was 
found. We concluded then to send on 
the caravan, but to stop on our way 
through the town and complain to the 
Governor, who, it appeared, was also a 
prince. As we rode up to the palace 
gate, a company of horsemen were dis- 
mounting, one of whom was pointed out 
as the Governor's deputy. Having heard 
our statement, he led the way into tlie 
inner court, and went in search of his 
Excellence. After ashort delay, a group 
of officials appeared following the digni- 
tary at the head, who, after a courteous 
salutation sat himself down in a niche 
of the wall, making room for us by his 
side. He seemed greatly concerned, and 
after asking many questions, consulted 
with his followers, and said that his High- 
ness was now asleep, but would awaken 
about noon, when he would probably 
give us an audience. We had been un- 
der the delusion that we were talking to 
the prince himself, and now, greatly dis- 
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gusted by the delay, my companion vow- 
ed that he had far rather lose his clothes 
than so much valuable time, and briefly 
saluting the representatives of power, we 
mounted and hurried off to catch up with 
our men. 
Sultanieh, 


September 26th. — Every 
traveller who has left a record of this 
journey has spoken of the vast extent 


of ruins around Sultanieh. M. Jaubert, 
a Frenchman, who went on a diplomatic 
mission to Teheran in 1805, and returned 
by this route, says: ‘‘ The remains of edi- 
fices and fine monuments which cover 
the plain, together with the testimony of 
history, combine to prove the vanished 
splendor of this city, which in the fif- 
teenth century was the dépdét of a great 
trade with India.” Curzon also speaks 
of it in similar terms. 

As we approached it, late in the after- 
noon, we passed a summer residence of 
the Shah, which loomed up like a domed 
mosque rising above a fortress; and be- 
yond it appeared a still higher and more 
ancient dome, with fragments of brilliant 
mosaic still adhering to it. It was twi- 
light before we reached this ruin by a net- 
work of stony paths, where the horses 
stumbled among piles of loose bricks and 


broken walls. It was not easy to pick out 
a clean piece of ground whereon to pitch 
the tent, as darkness had come on; there 
was a cold and benumbing wind, and our 
baggage animals were still lagging be- 
hind. But they appeared at last in the 
obscurity, and in spite of stiff fingers we 
unpacked, and were soon comfortably 
stretched out on our camp-beds, and look- 
ing forward to a late dinner. After 
riding across miles of country compara- 
tively clean, it seemed a strange and an- 
noying fatality that we should always be 
obliged to encamp near some filthy vil- 
lage in order to procure water, or to get 
to windward of the cemetery. 

In the morning, our surroundings, 
which we could not see distinctly before, 
are unusually striking. Close at hand, 
the great crumbling ruin towers above us. 
It is the once splendid mausoleum of 
Shah Khodabendeh,.a two-storied octag 
onal pile, capped by a dome, and with a 
slender minaret rising from each angle. 
A great caravan covers the plain, and the 
men, shapeless bundles enveloped in their 
clumsy felt mantles, are huddled together 
over their fires in the misty light of early 
morning. Our own men, as they bend 
over the baggage or rise up like silhou- 
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ttes against the flushed sky, suggest end- 
ss combinations for pictures in a rich 
nd mellow scheme of color. 

Kazbin, September 28th. — Here we 
hope to find a vehicle of some sort to take 
is over the hundred miles of carriage 
oad beginning at Kazbin and ending at 
leheran. Butalas for our hopes. There 
is no earriage to be had, not even a 
droschke, and we must still toil on with 
the caravan. There are plenty of arabas, 
but we know from experience how much 
speed can be gotten out of that vehicle, 
and at the worst we shall not lose more 
than two days. The Shah had recently 
granted a monopoly to the new road com- 
pany formed in Vienna,an‘1 while we were 
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pressed, and the road is out of repair. 
The great hotel, charmingly situated in a 
garden, and looking out into a public 
square which is a picture in itself, is emp- 
ty. The broad shady avenue where this 
hostelry stands is full of life and move 
ment, and more attractive in aspect than 
any we have seen yet. As we go along, 
Tatos buys some cooked *‘ kabobs” at a 
shop, so that we may have a hot break- 
fast al fresco while the tent is going 
up. The kabobs of Persia, being made 
from a sort of spiced minced meat which 
is moulded into little cakes and grilled, 
are uncommonly appetizing when at the 
best, and quite equal to Frankfort sau- 
sages 
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still at Tabreez the personnel of the com- 
pany arrived, bringing their carriages, 
diligences, and live-stock. After a few 
days for rest and repairs, they went on to 
Teheran. In the mean time there is an 
interim; the old service has been sup- 


Safar Khojah, September 29th.—The 
Shah’s highway, considered’ as an agree- 
able promenade, or merely as a necessary 
avenue of approach to a great capital, can- 
not be considered as a shining success. 
Straight away in front of us as far as 
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eye can reach, it stretches over a level 
plain, and up a slight rise, bounded on 
one side by the arrow-straight line of iron 
telegraph poles. The sky is slightly over- 
east: a fierce wind blows in our faces, 
bringing dense clouds of dust, which rise 
at times to a great height in the distance, 
often taking the form of waterspouts, or 
of towering columns of smoke; once en- 
veloped in one of these travelling dust- 
storms, there is nothing to do but hold 
our heads down, and with eyes tightly 
shut ride through it, emerging on the 
other side white- bearded and powdered 
like millers. Sometimes we try to avoid 
these encounters by riding over the rough 
and broken ground on one side. There 
are many wrecks by the way of what 
were once stout ships of the desert, as well 
as the last remnants of horses, mules, and 
donkeys, lying where they gave up the 
struggle for life. The only birds in this 
drear landscape are the ravens, which hunt 
in couples, and fly up from the road croak- 
ing hoarsely as we approach. There is not 
even a hard bank of earth or a stone large 
enough to sit upon when it is time for 
lunch, and one can only squat ignomini- 
ously in the dust. 

The rest-houses and caravansaries along 
the road are better organized than usual, 
and travel certainly seems to increase as 
we near the capital. The grand moun- 
tain ranges which have skirted our route 
are no longer in sight, but others are 
appearing in the distance. Beyond Suku- 
rabad we cross a bridge over a torrent 
which would certainly have been im- 
passable for wheeled vehicles, owing to 
the great holes in the middle, and while 
mounting the hill beyond it we are over- 
taken and passed by a squad of cavalry 
guarding a prisoner. They are variously 
uniformed, but well mounted, and most 
of them are soldierly, stalwart fellows. 
Many wear gray Astrakhan caps, and be- 
long to the regiment uniformed as Cos- 
sacks, which is considered the élite of the 
Shah’s army. The wretched captive has 
his jaw bound up in a blood-stained rag, 
his hands tied behind him, and he man- 
ages with difficulty to balance himself on 
adonkey. He isa bandit of some sort, 
and is being taken to Teheran, where he 
will lose his head, or be strung up by 
the heels, for Persian justice is summary. 
Two men not in uniform, but armed with 
shot-guns, ride close behind. The officers, 
as they pass, salute us, and begin a con- 
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versation through Abdullah. An hy 
later we overtake the whole party, w 
have dismounted to eat by a road-side ca 
the prisoner has been untied, and is f 
ternizing with the men; the officers s 
nal to us to stop and share their refres 
ments, but we decline, and hasten on 
search of some deep ravine or fissu 
where we can enjoy a quiet lunch shelter 
ed from the boisterous, dust-laden wind 

October 2d.—As we come to thie last 
few miles before Teheran the great cres- 
centlike range of the Shimran, powder- 
ed with snow, dominates the landscape. 
Somewhere between us and the great ra- 
vines which sear the slopes, in the midst 
of a long dark line which is beginning to 
take on the semblance of verdure, lies the 
city. We have been on the lookout for 
Demavend, the mighty pyramid of snow 
twenty thousand feet in height, but the 
sky is too cloudy in that direction. There 
is a village in front of us, not an hour 
from Teheran, and we halt for lunch; a 
large group of tents surrounding two or 
three great blue pavilions lies among the 
gardens on our left. A brook crosses the 
road with several channels of clear, rip- 
pling water, between banks of green turf, 
and here our carpets are spread, while a 
bottle of old Kazbin wine, not unlike 
Marsala, is buried in the brook to cool. 
Near the café by the road-side are two 
or three antiquated and cumbersome ba- 
rouches, which might have been made 
in the days of the First Empire; anoth- 
er carriage is driven out from a garden 
gate with coachman and postilion strange- 
ly attired in brown liveries, and with long- 
skirted frock -coats, recalling the fash- 
ions of Louis XV. They seem to have 
stepped out from a masquerade into this 
strange Asiatic landscape. They, as well 
as the tents close by, belong to the Shah, 
who is on his way to the capital. We 
soon overtake our pack-horses, toiling on 
in the now increasing company of other 
caravans and riders on horse or camel 
back, all moving towards the long green 
line of gardens. 


III. 


When approaching one of the world- 
famous cities of Asia, one has always at 
least a moment of faint surprise at find- 
ing it so dwarfed by its environment of 
giant mountain barriers, often quite hid- 
den until one is close upon it by some 
fold of the ground, and so insignificant a 








speck in the surrounding desolation. The 
‘*Kazbin Gate,” by which we enter, is a 
modern structure of fanciful but inar- 
tistic design, decorated with enamelled 
bricks. Abdullah, having been a cus- 
tom-house officer, and knowing how to 
deal with his brethren, succeeds admira- 
bly in getting us through the gate with- 
out having our baggage overhauled. We 
enter a dusty and glaring new quarter, 
and turn into a crowded market-place of 
vast extent, a labyrinth of booths and 
stalls, shaded by the most ragged, many- 
colored, and fantastically contrived awn- 
ings imaginable. Picking our way through 
the swarming multitude, clothed for the 
most part in patched and faded rags, 
steering the laden horses of our caravan 
through the jam of donkeys and ragged, 
weather - beaten camels, among piles of 
vegetables, hanging meat, rubbish heaps, 
flies, dust, and débris, we turn into a dark 
corridor leading to the bazars of Teheran. 
How long we were engaged in slowly 
threading our way through these inter- 
minable and dimly lighted aisles it would 
be difficult to estimate. Progress was ne- 
cessarily slow by reason of the crush, 
which seemed to exceed even that of Ta- 
breez, the continual entanglements with 
camel and mule trains which we met on 
the way, and the disputes with shopkeep- 
ers, as Our projecting chests and tent-poles 
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constantly threatened the merchandise 
hung up in front of their shops. But 
every step was full of novelty and charms. 
We lingered for a moment in front of a 
fascinating cook shop, where great jars 
were sunk to the brim in a clay counter, 
after the fashion of the wine shops in 
Pompeii. A few old tiles sparkled like 
blue and yellow gems, placed irregularly 
on the wall, in its bituminous depths. Fur- 
ther on, a veritable European shop dis- 
played second-hand furniture and a brave 
array of gilded chairs covered with crim- 
son damask. A passage opened into a 
great roofed warehouse, glittering with 
huge crystal chandeliers and quantities of 
cut-glass ware from Vienna. Then we 
clatter out into the daylight of an open 
street, and our horses shy at the unwont- 
ed apparition of a tramway car, such a 
horse-car as one meets in the streets of 
Boston in the summer-time, with trans- 
verse seats, freighted with Persians, half 
hidden by the flapping white curtains. A 
high archway, decorated with plaques of 
modern faience representing the mytho- 
logical heroes of Iran and Persian sol- 
diers of to-day, leads to the great oblong 
square known as the Tup-Meidan, and we 
pass under it and cross the square, leav- 
ing on our right the richly decorated pal- 
ace of the Imperial Bank of Persia. From 
this point the different tramway lines 
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start, and there is a veritable cab-stand 
with old and battered fiacres. This 
square may be said to typify the modern 
architectural art of the country, and with- 
out further detail it might be character- 
ized as an astonishing medley of cheap 
and showy faience, of tinted and stuccoed 
facades of German descent, and of all that 
is meretricious, pretentious, and grotesque, 
recalling, in a measure, an Oriental back- 
ground at the Opéra Comique, where the 
Taj-Mahal, Benares, Cairo, and Constanti- 
nople are huddled together on one can- 
vas. And yet the whole effect is novel 
and interesting. 

Turning into a long, straight avenue, 
darkened by overarching trees, and with 
European shops on either side, we ride on 
in quest of a hotel. This is the ‘* Boule- 
vard des Ambassadeurs,” so called, half 
in derision, by the foreign colony. But 
it is not, however, a misnomer, for here 
most of the legations are situated, ending 
with the imposing entrance to the British 
Embassy, and as usual England out- 
shines her continental rivals. This street 
is an amusing combination of semi-Euro- 
pean and Persian life: the little shops 


have plate-glass windows half filled with 
a meagre but varied assortment of under- 
clothing, kerosene-lamps and gas-fixtures, 
hardware, violins, and sheets of music; 


there is also a well- furnished barber's 
shop, with a fine assortment of cosmetics, 
kept by an Armenian hailing from Stam- 
boul or Pera. There are many high- 
walled gardens, a hospital, guard-houses 
for the municipal police, and little Per- 
sian cafés or tea shops have placed in- 
viting benches in front of their doors, 
usually filled by loungers with ‘‘kal- 
yans,” or water-pipes. The hotel, when 
found, does not seem as homelike as 
our own tent, and hearing of another 
which has just opened, we mount again 
and follow our guide. The sky has 
become dark and gloomy, threatening 
rain, the “boulevard” is heavy with 
dust and fallen leaves, and the autum- 
nal scent in the air draws us in fancy 
far from this exotic street and back to the 
avenues of Versailles or St. Cloud in chill 
October. At the new Telegraph Hotel 
we find good cheer and a landlord who 
takes a personal interest in every detail. 
The few days passed in this strange gath- 
ering-place of races left a medley of abid- 
ing but somewhat confused impressions. 
As in the changing phases of a dream, 
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the scenes were rapidly shifted, beginnin « 
with the joyous evenings in which y 
were so fortunate as to again enjoy t} 
society of cultured and hospitable Euro 
peans, where the brilliantly lighted dra 
ing-room, but for its broadside of ancien} 
Persian windows, exquisitely latticed and 
filled in with mosaics of tinted glass 
might have looked out on the Pare Mon 
ceau. Strange scenes flashed past as we 
journeyed to remote quarters by the tram 
way lines through stifling clouds of dust. 
On one of these excursions my neighbor 
was an Armenian, whose summer resi- 
dence was at Bougival, adjoining the 
premises of Géréme the painter, and 
whose son was a student in his atelier at 
the Beaux-Arts. <A familiar face seen at 
a gateway belonged to a Persian youth 
who had posed for me in Paris. <A busy 
street through which the tramway passed, 
lined with nondescript booths and shops, 
where cobblers stitched at piles of old 
shoes in the open air amid the nameless 
litter of a work-a-day cosmopolitan sub 
urb, looked strangely familiar to us both. 
My companion thought he had seen its 
like in South America, while I remem- 
bered similar quarters in Bombay or La- 
hore, where the advancing tide of Eng- 
lish civilization leaves a shore-mark of 
‘* Cheap Jack” shops. 

The last afternoon was passed in driving 
about in a fiacre, executing last commis- 
sions and filling the carriage with bun 
dles. In the windows of one shop a va- 
ried line of goods was displayed, from 
artists’ materials and fancy stationery to 
eanned provisions, hosiery, and woollen 
under-garments; and I had a brief en- 
counter with the voluble little French- 
woman within, who got the better of me 
in a bargain for winter flannels. The 
imprsing gilt sign of Madame Chose, 
Modiste, glittered over a shop across the 
tramway tracks. In order to fully ap- 
preciate the cost of this exotic luxury of 
Teheran, one should bear in mind that all 
the European furniture and upholstery, 
the grand pianos and carriages, the Pari- 
sian fashions, and even the ladies which 
they adorn, are brought into Persia by 
way of Tiflis and the Caspian Sea to 
Resht, and transported on beasts of bur 
den over the terrible Kharzan 
often blocked with snow. A fine drizzle 
had set in as we drove back to the hotel 
along a dreary and unfinished boulevard, 
where the chill wind and falling leaves 


Pass, so 
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presaged the coming of a winter which 
we hoped soon to escape in the summer 
of India. 

October 6th.—We have left Teheran 
far behind, and have resumed once more 
the familiar home life of the tent. 

Having passed the last outlying gar- 
dens and graveyards, we enter again the 
same vast landscape which we left on the 
other side, and which stretches endlessly 
before us. The city, with its hurry and 
bustle, its dark and teeming bazars, seems 
already but a brief episode in a long no- 
madic existence, a dot upon the map. 
The sketch which I am trying to finish 
before sundown is little more than a hasty 
note descriptive of our present surround- 
ings—a long battlemented clay wall end- 
ing with a sloping tower, and the plough- 
ed field in the foreground, are both of the 
same tone of old-gold from the sunset; 
the field is traversed by long curving 
violet shadows cast by the ridges of dry 
earth, and the background is closed in by 
the purple wall of the ‘‘Shimran,” shad- 
owed by a mighty wrack of storm clouds, 


and freshly powdered with newly fallen 
snow. Like a ghost, the pale cone of 
Demavend appears and disappears with 
the flashes of lightning. The road from 
Teheran is a broad avenue leading to the 
shrine of Shah Abdul Azim; it is fringed 
with thickly planted willows and poplars, 
and at times one might almost fancy one’s 
self in Normandy, save for the well-dress- 
ed Persians flocking to the sanctuary, 
which is but a suburb of the capital, and 
a pleasure resort as well. The illusion is 
aided by seeing through the trees the 
smoke of the train speeding along the 
only railway in Persia, which begins at 
Teheran and ends at the tomb of this 
favored saint, six miles from the city. 
Leaving behind the gilded dome of the 
sanctuary and the muddy streets of the 
village, we encamped well out in the 
open country. 

October 9th.—A brief statement to the 
effect that we had just traversed another 
desert would justly seem but monotonous 
repetition. But this desert is the very 
quintessence of all, and though its like 
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may be seen in the Sahara and in Colo- 
rado, it never fails to impress every trav- 
eller who journeys to Ispahan. It is ‘‘a 
land of deserts and of pits, a land of 
drought and the shadow of death, a land 
that no man passed through and where 
no man dwells.” One forbidding land- 
scape I particularly remember. We came 
out from some narrow defile, and halted 
for a moment to look down over steep 
and arid slopes, across a broad and straight 
river valley, through which ran a slender 
blue thread of water, to the long fortress- 
like clitfs which upheld the plateau be- 
yond. ‘Tier above tier, and level-topped, 
these cliffs rose in successive graded ter- 
races one above another, regularly seamed 
with vertical fissures like the folds of 
sculptured drapery, extending far across 
the horizon, until their converging lines 
seemed to fade and melt into the sky. 
And again the landscape utterly changed 
in character, when from a deep and stony 
gorge we emerged upon water-worn and 
crumbling voleanie cliffs, where the then 
projecting shelves of rock would scarcely 
bear one’s weight, and so high that the 
eye ranged far over a level plain, black 
and shining as if floored with coal-dust, 
to the white glitter of an inland sea. In 
spite of the brilliant sun the wind was 
cold and piercing, and Hadji, the stout 


Tatar chavadar, bent over his saddle as,» 
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if in pain. When we had at last reached 
the village,and had chosen a camping 
ground on a narrow and stony garden 
terrace hardly wide enough for the tent, 
Hadji fell on his face and lay motionless 
on the ground. He was ina raging fever, 
and as the cook was also on the sick-list, 
we had to struggle with the tent ourselves 
in the roaring wind. 

Kushk-i-Bahram, October 11th.—We 
are still short-handed, and do much of the 
work ourselves. Hadji is flushed and burn- 
ing, and has stretched himself out in a 
niche in the wall of the superb caravan 
sary, where we dose him with ‘* Cockle’s 
Pills,” quinine, and hot tea. By way 
of variety, this is a sandy desert which 
surrounds us, and adjoining the caravan 
sary a circular tank mirrors the deep blue 
of the sky, and on its stone curb tired 
travellers and muleteers are bathing in 
the water or stretched out asleep. 

Kum, October 12th.—This last section 
of the wagon road from Teheran is in bet 
ter repair, and passes between well - irri 
gated fields, leading up to the golden dome 
of Fatima, which rises straight in front, 
between slender tiled minarets. Kum is 
one of the most hallowed spots in Persia, 
and its peculiar sanctity as the mausoleum 
of many kings has made it a place of pil 
grimage, as well as a last resting -place 
for pious believers who can afford to have 
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ieir bodies brought here after death. 
Sut we met but few of the corpse cara- 
vans of malodorous repute, as they most- 

journey by night, fortunately for our 
:ying horses. 
Kashan, October 14th.—Another ruined 
ty. Many of the bazars through which 
ve passed on our way to the camping- 
cround had been long empty, and in the 
The the 
ther side of the town is like a deep 
iannel between high banks of clay, and 
ve were at first puzzled by huge mounds, 

hich proved to be used for storing ice 
during the summer months. From the 
evel of the upland, where the tents are 
placed on the very brink of a steep bluff, 


ist stages of decay. road on 


the distant cone of Demavend is still in 
sight. Since leaving Teheran the sky has 
the white 
pyramid, nearly one hundred and sixty 
miles to the northward, hangs like a cloud 
in the sky, seemingly detached from the 
earth, while the high range of the Shim- 


become cloudless again, and 
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ran, Which nearly masked it at Teheran, 
although 13,000 feet in height, has dwin 
dled down to a dim gray line. 

Kukrud, October 15th.—Filing through 
a deep valley, of which one side lies under 
the grateful shadow of almost perpendic 
ular cliffs, and climbing a steep, paved 
causeway like a Roman road, we find the 
valley walled across by a huge mass of 
masonry. This is the great dam, or 
‘Bund,” built in the reign of Shah Ab- 
bas, who seems to have been as great a 
builder as Shah Jehan of India. It was 
intended to irrigate the plain of Kashan 

As we turned into 
sight of Demavend. 
Once over the wall, and we descend into 
a second and longer valley, resembling in 
character the high stony slopes of the 
Alps below the snow-line. Mounting 
still higher, the road commands a view 
of emerald-green meadows and inviting 
gardens far below. Hadji has already 
gone on with the servant to choose the 


by means of sluices. 
this valley we lost 
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ground, and as we follow, leaving the 
baggage animals behind, the walls of bare 
and splintered rock, which rise steeply on 
either side, almost shut out the afternoon 
sun, while the road plunges downward, 
and at once enters a green twilight of 
overarching boughs. This is a new and 
unexpected phase of Persia. The thickly 
planted orchards of mulberry and other 
fruit trees rise in terraces on either hand 
quite to the base of the rocky walls. Ven- 
erable walnut-trees with huge and gnarled 
trunks stand among the rocks green with 
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moss and_ spatter 
with lichens, a: 
mountain brooks rij 
ple over the stones. 
Tired of being alon: 
my horse, who has bee) 
listening eagerly for 
the sound of the bells 
lifts up his voice and 
whinnies loudly. This 
demonstration evokes 
a chorus of answering 
neigls from the other 
the 
his 


rest, and he 


horses far on in 
wood, which 
mind at 
trots on until we find 
them waiting near the 
village on a piece of 
bare ground, under gi 
ant walnut-trees. <A] 
though the altitude of 
this village is given as 
7250 feet, the cold at 
night is not so great as 
we expected, owing to 
the sheltering 
and the walls of the 
pass above. The vil 
lage, a compact mass 
of square huts built 
in ascending terraces, 
rises steeply against 
the rocky cliffs behind. 
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IV. 
Ispahan, October 
20th.—Upon the plain 
which we now entered 
there was a number of 
heavily proportioned 
round towers, 
with a smaller turret 
at the top. These 
strange landmarks, 
rising from the dense 
foliage of parklike gardens, had the 
effect of medizval fortress towers, but, 
unlike the giants of La Mancha, they 
proved te be not windmills, but only 
pigeon - roosts. We were an hour or 
more in traversing the girdle of vil 
lages and the first bazars, but we finally 
reached the heart of the city, where, 
passing through an archway under a 
lofty palace, we came out at the begin 
ning of a long straight avenue or boule 


each 


vard, shaded by several lines of great 
trees. Down the centre of this great 
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highway runs a canal, flanked by slabs 
of stone, expanding into tanks or ponds 
at regular intervals. On all sides stand 
ruined palaces and gateways, the remains 
of former architectural magnificence, pa- 
thetic souvenirs of the days when Ispa- 
han was the seat of the most sumptuous 
court in the world. But it has never re- 
covered from the successive depredations 
of Jenghis Khan, of Timour, and later 
still, the horrors of the Afghan invasion. 
As late as the seventeenth century it is 
said to have had over a million inhab- 
itants. As we descend the avenue, 
through the checkered light and shadow 
of the towering chenar-trees, we note a 
richly decorated fagade crowned with a 
lofty pillared hall or ‘* loggia”; the ceil- 
ing, whic! we can see from the street, is 
still in good preservation, resembling in 
its exquisite design and scintillating color 
the silken shawls of Scinde, in which 
bits of glass sparkle among rosettes of 
delicate embroidery. Ruined gateways 
of elaborate design, still patched in places 
with brilliant tiles, or with fragments of 
painting adhering to the walls, open into 
neglected gardens of rank luxuriance. 
But the most imposing monument of this 
avenue, which was known as the ‘‘ Che- 
har Bagh,” is the great Madrasseh i Shah 
Hussein, or college for the education of 
dervishes. The exterior walls on either 
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PUL-I-KHAJU BRIDGE, 


ISPAHAN, 


side of the lofty portal are relieved by 
panels of faience, and the windows are of 
latticed wood. The pointed arch of the 
deep recess in which is the entrance is 
decorated with the stalactite forms famil- 
iar in Arabian art. The lower part of 
this recess is panelled with white marble, 
and above with rich and intricate de- 
signs in tile-work; the door itself is en- 
crusted with silver richly wrought. The 
beautiful dome of shining blue, with a 
running design of yellow curving ara- 
besques, has lost half of its coating of 
faience, and one of the golden balls on 
the top. They are believed by the citi- 
zens to be of solid gold, and the story 
goes that one of them was stolen by 
its guardians and sold to an English 
tourist. Within the entrance are fruit- 
stalls and samovars, where tea is dis- 
pensed to the faithful. I afterwards vis- 
ited the interior, and saw the students 
poring over their books in the cloistered 
niches, or sitting with their kalyans 
around the tank under the tall poplars of 
the court. This great avenue was once 
the ‘‘ Champs Elysées” of Ispahan, where 
the rank and fashion of the city flock- 
ed on summer evenings, and congregated 
about the cafés and in the tea-gardens, 
some of which still survive. But now, 
many of the great trees have been cut 
down for firewood, the stone fountains 
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are broken, and much of the curbing has 
disappeared. There are mud-holes and 
ditches in the roadway, and the tanks are 
morasses choked with tall reeds, rotting 
vegetation, and thick green slime, amongst 
which the frogs pipe in ceaseless and 
melancholy chorus, Still beautiful in its 
pathetic and hopeless decay, no spot in 
the world could appeal more touchingly 
to the imagination, for what is left is suf- 
ficient to show that it was once the perfect 
flower of Persian art. 

At the end of this avenue we cross the 
river by a long bridge. Although this is 
the age of bridge-building, when miracles 
have been wrought in iron, one must go 
to Ispahan to realize that a bridge may 
be a work of artistic beauty. Curzon 
says, ‘‘One would hardly expect to have 
to travel to Persia to see what may in all 
probability be termed the stateliest bridge 
in the world,” and ‘its entire length is 
388 yards; the breadth of the paved road- 
way is thirty feet.” This is the bridge 
of Ali Verdi Khan, and it still triumphs 
over time and decay, built as it is of solid 
masonry, with nearly a hundred pointed 
arches supporting an arcaded gallery. 
The broad boulevard still continues on 
the other side, with its broken conduits, 
its great shells of ruined palaces, mount- 
ing gradually the slope of the desert 
plain toward the tall purple crag of pre- 
cipitous and striking outline, which tow- 
ers above the landscape as Arthur's Seat 
rises over Edinburgh. It was noon and 
intensely hot as we turned into the path 
on the left,which borders the river. The 
broad and stony but dry bed of the stream 
was carpeted for a great distance with the 
stamped cotton prints, fresh from. the dy- 
ers’ vats along the banks, which are now 
so familiar in our own markets. They 
are spread out to dry in the sun, and to 
the highly colored landscape they add a 
foreground of vivid and startling color, 
of which rich Venetian red is the key- 
note. Beyond this are a distant blue line 
of water, a fringe of poplars, and the tur- 
quoise domes of Ispahan, and over all the 
profound blue sky. 

Passing the decaying palace of the 
** Aineh Khaneh,” we ford the river and 
halt in a lovely spot, high above the wa- 
ter and shaded by great trees. Here the 
tents are pitched, and leaving my com- 
panion to rest, I set out to explore the 
neighborhood. 

Before us, across the river, stands the 
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stately Aineh Khaneli. In front of t] 
main fabric, with its square mass of y 
low stone, pierced by latticed window 
adorned within and without by tile-wo 
and by crumbling and smoke-blackens 
frescoes, projects a lofty pillared hall o) 
loggia, open on all sides but one to the 
wind and the light. Its flat roof rests 
upon slender shafts of cedar. with bas: 
formed of seulptured marble lions. 

The ceiling retains much of its origina! 
color and its glittering decoration of glass 
mosaic. An army of tents, the encamp 
ment of a Persian general, stands on on 
side, above the water, and in the back 
ground rise the serrated and purple crags. 
Near the palace stands a single towering 
pine, the only black note in this match 
less landscape. Continuing along the 
bank, we come to a second stately bridge, 
crossed by another long avenue, starting 
from the great square in the middle of 
the city, and finally losing itself, like the 
first, among ruins in the desert plain 
beyond. This bridge is called the Pul-i- 
Khaju, and although less than half the 
length of the other, it is, to my mind, a 
much more beautiful and decorative fea- 
ture in the landscape. Like the first 
bridge, it is two stories in height, built on 
a platform, which descends in a series of 
steps to the water on either side; this 
substructure is cut by channels through 
which the water flows under each areli. 
But the original and novel features of 
this bridge are its hexagonal towers at 
each end and in the middle, which give 
rise to unexpected and picturesque angles. 
In these expansions of the upper story 
are richly decorated chambers, formerly 
used as cafés, and the whole bridge is gay 
from end to end with colored tiles. The 
platform on the east side is still, as in old 
days, a favorite resort and lounging-place 
in the afternoon. Veiled women, wrapped 
in long blue garments, still look down 
from the upper windows on the life below. 
Men are bathing on the steps, or sitting 
with tea-glasses and water-pipes around 
the café at one end, while gayly capari- 
soned horsemen clatter over the pavement 
of the bridge and up the avenue which 
leads to the city. 

Let us follow them under the battered 
gateway, which replaces some former 
monumental entrance, and we shall find 
ourselves in another boulevard, shaded 
by chenar-trees and poplars of great 
height. The border of the canal, save 








ENTRANCE TO THE GREAT BAZAR AT ISPAHAN. 


for the occasional sloughs, answers the 
purpose of a sidewalk. The palaces and 
gateways which formerly adorned it have 
been replaced by more modern and paltry 
structures, or by long walls. The oldest 
trees have been cut down, and a double 
avenue of ancient rose-trees beneath them 
has also disappeared. From the upper 
end of this street a series of narrow lanes, 
passing at one place under a gate flanked 
by round towers, leads into the labyrinth 
of bazars, and gradually, as we advance, 
the noise and bustle increase till we 
reach an opening by which we enter the 


Meidan, the great open square, or rather 
plaza, which is the very centre of the 
city’s life. This open space is 560 yards 
in length by 174 in breadth (to use Cur- 
zou's figures). Flanked at intervals along 
the sides and at both ends by imposing 
and beautiful architectural fabrics, sym- 
metrically planned with an eye to cumu- 
lative effect, it still remains ‘an enduring 
monument of the departed glory of Ispa- 
han. 

At one end of this square, or parallelo- 
gram rather, and occupying the central 
space, stands the great ‘* Mosque of Lut- 
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fullah.” The arched portal, at the bot- 
tom of which is the entrance, is in a 
recess which bows inward hexagonally, 
leaving space for a tank in front. Above 
this portal, and set at a different angle, is 
the higher entrance of the inner sanctu- 
ary; and the dome, between two slender 
minarets, rises above the great pile. The 
entire building is covered with mosaic of 
beautiful faience. Even the stalactite- 
work within the pointed arches is also 
coated with tiles. About the entrance 
are panels of the same lustrous mosaic, 
but finer and more elaborate in detail, 
resembling in rich and restful harmony 
of color the ancient prayer-carpets, where 
blue and yellow designs are relieved upon 
a dull black ground. A low parapet of 
white marble fences off the space in front 
of the entrance. On féte days, when 
crowds and processions are passing in 
and out, and richly caparisoned horses are 
grouped in front of the low marble wall, 
this spot has the charm of a picture, in 
which the moving groups of men and 
horses are outlined in light against the 
great blue pile in sombre shadow. At 
the opposite end of the place a lofty tiled 
gateway, flanked by highly decorated and 
recessed walls, opens into the great ba- 
zar. A tank in front reflects all this 
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splendid color, and the angular and w 
expected masses of shadow cast by th 
multitude of colored and faded awning 
projecting from the walls, as well as th: 
crowds about the margin and the shop: 
on each side. On my first entrance into 
this square I was accosted in good Eng 
lish by an Armenian shopkeeper from 
Julfa, where the European colony resides, 
who offered to show me something of the 
city. Together we stroll through the 
bazars, entering the sunlit courts of the 
great caravansaries, fascinating in their 
wealth of color and detail, back again 
into the crowded corridors, which are less 
gloomy than usual, as the vaulted roofs 
are often whitewashed and adorned with 
rude painted arabesques, and sometimes 
with great mural pictures, representing 
mythological subjects and battle scenes. 
An all-pervading odor of ripe fruit fills 
the air, for it is now the height of the 
season, and the fruit-stalls are overflow 
ing with melons of every size and color, 
and with piles of magnificent muscatel 
grapes and crimson pomegranates. Al] 
Persia is strewn with melon rinds just 
now, not only in the cities, but along the 
mule tracks in the desert. The aroma 
which hangs about the cook shops gives 
evidence that the citizens of Ispahan 
have a high standard of culinary excel- 
lence, and the steaming saddles of roast 
mutton or lamb, with the outer crust 
done to a delicious brown, and daintily 
cut into fantastic patterns, would grace 
the table of any Parisian restaurant. In 
one of the most crowded spots, at the in 
tersection of three different thorough- 
fares, under a lofty dome, a group of men 
are sitting in front of a number of large 
trays containing viands of appetizing and 
seductive aspect. One has the appearance 
of a pudding garnished with jelly and 
geometric designs of colored fruits, an- 
other seems to be a highly decorated 
species of ‘*‘ pilau.”” We learn that they 
are the remnants of some rich man’s 
feast, and are the perquisites of the chief 
cook, sent here for sale. 

In the long copper bazar, with its deaf- 
ening din and clatter of metal, we come 
to the door of a crowded and tumultuous 
café, through which the verdure of a gar- 
den beyond invites repose. While we 
are waiting for our tea, a well-dressed 
Persian, accompanied by one or two fol- 
lowers, saunters in. He has a rather 
brutal but good-natured faee, and his 
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ng light overcoat is of the most fashion- 
le tint. He salutes my guide, who tells 
e that he is the chief executioner, the 
\onsieur Deibler of Ispahan, and upon 
ir solicitation he seats himself at our 
table, and enters into conversation with 
ny guide. In the course of a light and 
ry discussion of the popular methods of 
‘working off” the victims of justice em- 
ployed in other countries, he evinces a 
critical appreciation of the neat despatch 
with which the guillotine does its work, 
and is most keenly interested in the pro- 
cess of electrocution, the last fairy tale of 
Western science. But his face clouds up 
as he complains that his business has been 
‘very bad” of late. It frequently hap- 
pens, to explain this state of things, that 
when a criminal has been condemned, a 
number of merchants club together and 
buy him off by offering a large sum of 
money to the prince as a ransom. The 
released culprit then becomes their slave 
for life. On the other hand, when no- 
thing interrupts the course of justice, the 
executioner arrays himself in crimson 
garments, and being a tender-hearted man 
in spite of his roughhewn face, he is 
obliged to fortify his nerves with strong 
drink before he can give the fatal stroke 
of the sword. He then places the head 
of his victim in a tray, and makes the 
round of the bazars, thrusting it into 
every shop, and, according to custom, 
each merchant is obliged to put down a 
piece of money, thus swelling his receipts 
to what is often an important sum, 
October 25th.— All day the tent has 
been littered with bric-a-brac, embroider- 








CHAPTER XXI. 
A GULF BETWEEN. 
T was a brilliant morning, fresh, and 
clear, and sweet-scented; and Nan 
vame down stairs singing—a gay air— 
‘The British Grenadiers” it was—though 
she did not pay much attention to the 
words, 
‘** Dodo,” she called aloud in the empty 
passage, ‘‘ where are you?” 
There was no response: so in the same 
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ies, inlaid boxes, metal-work, and strange 
little souvenirs, for which we have bar- 
gained and haggled with the itinerant 
merchants, who bring their treasures in 
saddle-bags and on donkeys. They are 
hanging about the kitchen tent, and in- 
gratiating themselves with the servants. 
No sooner do we dispose of one than an- 
other turns up smiling and salaaming at 
the tent door. We are anxious to get 
away in spite of the open hospitality of 
our kind friends at Julfa, for it is now 
certain that this spot is unhealthy, and 
the nights are becoming bitterly cold. 
Although there seems to be not even a 
suspicion of dampness in the clear air, 
for we have carefully examined the ex- 
terior canvas of the tent as well as the 
grass around us late at night and before 
sunrise, and found everything quite dry, 
yet there must be some malarial influ- 
ence at work. Each one of us has felt 
it in a different way; the servants and 
muleteers have all had touches of fever, 
and the health of my companion has be- 
come strangely affected, so that we are 
both looking forward to the purer air of 
the high ridges which we shall cross on 
the way to Shiraz, 


Notr.—Marg, November 2d.—It was here in this 
rock-bound desert that Mr. Child felt the first ap- 
proach of the fatal illness which soon developed 
into typhoid fever. In response to my urgent ap- 
peal for help, addressed to our friends at Julfa, 
nearly forty miles from our last camp, and carried 
by a runner from the village, a medical assistant 
was at once sent. Although he rode at full speed 
for the whole distance, he arrived too late, and my 
friend died as we were carrying him by easy stages 
to Julfa, but, happily, unconscious of suffering. 





heedless manner she went along and en- 
tered the dining-room, where breakfast 
was laid. There was a letteron the table: 
and at a glance she recognized the hand- 
writing. 

‘*A letter from Dodo?” she said to her- 
self; and she took it up curiously, and 
did not open it at once. It was an un- 
usual kind of thing. But he had not 
been quite himself of late: perhaps this 
was some explanation—or even some bit 
of shy apology for unintentional brusque- 


* Begun in June number, 1893 
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ess—some appeal for a re-establishment 
the old familiar and affectionate terms. 
At last she tore open the envelope, 
‘nd unfolded the sheet of paper. The 
very first words that met her eyes were 

<e a blow: she became ghastly pale: 
nd before she had got to the end of 
those cramped and formal lines she was 
shivering from head to foot. She could 

‘t comprehend it all at once—could not 
elieve, perhaps, that any such terrible 
through the 
midst of this sudden stupor of bewilder- 
nent eame the one wild, desperate hope 
that even yet she might be able to find 
her father, and fall at his feet, and clasp 
his knees, and implore him not to go 
away from her. Breathless, benumbed as 
she was, she managed to get quickly to 
the open door. 

‘* Jane!—Jane!” she called—and there 
vas something in that shrill and piteous 
ery that brought the frightened maid- 
servant instantly to her. ‘* Where is my 
When did he leave? What did 
hesay? Did he give you this letter?—” 

‘But I haven’t seen the master at all 
this morning, Miss Anne,” the girl said. 

[ thought he hadn't come down—” 

At this Nan hurried by her and rushed 
up stairs—to her father’s room. It was 
empty. The bed had not been slept in: 
there was no sign of any hurried depart 
ure. All this had been planned, then?— 
and Dodo was gone. 

Slowly, mechanically, as one in a 
dream, she descended the stairs again, 
and went into the dining-room, and sat 
down on the couch by the window: she 
vas trembling, and chilled, and tearless. 
The letter still lay on the table; she stared 
at it—as if she were staring into some un- 
known future, and not yet realizing all 
that it meant. The little maidservant, 
after a few moments of hesitation, vent- 
ured to follow her young mistress into 
the room. 

‘‘T hope there’s nothing wrong, Miss 
Anne?” she timidly asked. 

‘Nothing that you could understand, 
Jane,” was the answer. And then she 
vent on, in a dejection of despair that 
vas more heart-rending than any violent 
outburst of grief: ‘‘ My father has flung 
me away from him—that is all. He has 
cast me away. And he is never coming 
back to Crowhurst any more: it is all a 
wreck and ruin now.” 

‘Nay, don’t say that, Miss Anne!” 
Vou. LXXXVII.—No. 522.—84 


thing was possible; but 
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the girl pleaded, with quick sympathy. 
‘It can’t be so bad as that. If you'll 
tell me where to find him, I'll go and 
fetch him back: the master won't need 
much pressing to come back to you, Miss 
Anne—that I'm certain sure of.” 

‘‘He will never come back—never 
never,” she said, in the same strangely 
unimpassioned way. And then she con- 
tinued—for here at least, in the new and 
appalling loneliness that now surrounded 
her, was a human being who could pity 
her, if that was all: ‘‘I—I do not know 
what has happened—I cannot tell yet.... 
If I had guessed that he was dissatisfied, 
that he was thinking of going away, I 
might have asked him what was wrong. 
....But I was blind—I did not see—I 
did not see—and he must have been hid- 
ing something from me....And now 
now there is an end. If only he had 
said there was some time I could look 
forward to, I should not have cared 
I should have waited and watched-—-per- 
haps hoping he might come a little sooner 
—out of kindness and forgiveness. But 
there’s nothing of that sort possible now; 
and I shal! never see him again—though 
I waited and hoped through months and 
years —the long, long, empty years!” 
She turned aside, and laid her arms on 
the cushion, and bowed down her head. 
‘“Go away now, Jane,” she said, wearily. 
“T want to think. I want to think what 
I have to do now—since he has cast me 
off—and left me.” 

Jane stood uncertain —distracted be- 
tween obedience and commiseration. 

‘But I must bring you your break- 
fast, Miss Anne—” 

‘I don’t want any—I want to be 
alone,” the girl said. 

‘*A cup of tea, then—” 

‘*T only want to be alone, Jane—leave 
me, Jane—leavye me—I must be alone.” 

And Jane went away; but it was with 
a sense of responsibility that drove her 
to speedy action. She did not under- 
stand what had happened: but she could 
not have her mistress left in this condi- 
tion; she would eall in the aid of wiser 
counsel than her own. And to whom 
should she instinctively turn but to the 
young lover? Surely it was his place to 
appear with succor in time of need. She 
asked for no permission, no authority. 
She went straightway to the stables, and 
told the lad that he must at once get the 
phaeton ready, and drive in to Henley, 
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and bring out Mr. Hume: and she called 
for old John the gardener to help. She 
would have sent a note, of urgent en- 
treaty; but Jane was not good at pen- 
manship, nor even at the expression of 
thoughts that were clear enough in her 
own mind; failing that course, she in- 
trusted the boy with a message which 
she thought would have sufficient weight 
As if it wanted much to bring Sidney 
Hume out to Crowhurst! 

And in an ineredibly short space of 
time the phaeton had sped on its errand 
and returned, bringing the young man; 
and here was Jane awaiting him, in the 
passage, and silently pointing to the din- 
ing-room door. He tapped gently. There 
was no answer. Then he made bold to 
enter. Nan was still lying on the 
couch, her face hidden. But when she 
heard some one come into the room, she 
raised her head; she saw who this was; 
she sprang to her feet, and advanced 
towards him, and threw herself into his 
arms, while she burst into a fit of wild, 
ungovernable weeping. 

‘*Sidney, Sidney, have you come to 
me in my disgrace!” she cried, amid her 
choking sobs. And she continued, quite 
incoherently: “‘Don’t you know that I 
am a castaway—that he has flung me 
from him—and left me! You should not 
have come here, Sidney—I am disgraced 

I am a castaway—you should not come 
near one that is disgraced. I am too 
proud and too happy—but I have been 
stricken down—and it’s Dodo—it’s Dodo 
that has struck me—and the blow —is 
hard!” 

Nay, she could not proceed, through 
the vehemence of her distress; and in 
vain he tried to stem this torrent of emo- 
tion that had been too long pent up, and 
now sought natural relief. 

‘*My dearest, do you mean to say your 
father would do anything to hurt or harm 
you?—no, no, that is not believable!” he 
remonstrated, and he drew her head still 
closer to him, and smoothed the soft 
golden-brown hair, and endeavored to 
still that frantic sobbing. 

She disengaged herself—she took up 
the letter from the table. 

‘* Read it,” she said, ‘‘and then—then 
leave me, Sidnmey—you need not come 
near a castaway—a _ castaway !’’—and 
therewith she returned to the couch 
again, and buried her face in the cushion: 
she seemed completely overwhelmed in 
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her misery, and careless as to what m 
happen now. 

He read the letter—slowly, and 
without amazement; and then he y 
over to her, and put his hand on 
shoulder — the prostrate figure was 
trembling and quivering. 

‘* Nan, listen to me,” he said, bend 
down to her. ‘I don’t believe hal| 
what is in this letter. It is quite poss 
he may have been a bit tired, and 1 
less, and Jonging for a change; but 
know what he will tire of soonest of 
and that is being away from you. You 
find him coming back to you 

‘* Never, never!’ she moaned—and 
was with difficulty he could make o 
her broken sentences. ‘‘I know beti 
than that—I know why he struck m: 
it was to make sure I should not seek 
get him back—it was—it was to tell 1 
I was cast off for good and all. Sidne 
what could I have done that was 
wrong?—what should I have done ot! 
wise? I wanted him to bring his 
friends and companions to the house. | 
wanted him to go oftener up to Lond 
for amusement. I offered to go to ra 
meetings with him. I did—what I cou) 

Oh, no—oh, no!” she cried, in a 

other passion of tears. ‘“‘I did not. | 
was too happy—too selfish—I did not 
tice that he was dissatisfied. When | 
came to Crowhurst—it was all a won 
to me—I thought it would last forev: 
I never thought that Dodo would—wo 
fling me away from him—” But ly 
her utterance was quite choked with s: 
—jin total abandonment of despair. 

He was in great perplexity. He went 
and read the letter again. Then he re 
turned to her. 

‘*Nan,” said he, gently, ‘‘ you must not 
give way like this. Something has to li 
done. I suppose the Mr. Morris mentio: 
ed in the letter is your father’s lawye: 
now would you like me to go up to toy 
and see him, and make inquiries, and ge! 
the latest information ?—” 

‘* Yes—yes,” she answered him. 

‘* And there’s another thing, Nan, 
went on. ‘‘ You cannot live here 
yourself—the loneliness would kill yo 
And yet it is hard to say off-hand what 
had best be done. Now tlhiere is a v: 
dear friend of mine—the sister of a fo 
mer college chum—and about the best aid 
nicest woman in the world: may I bring 
her out to stay with you for a few days 














til we can arrange something? I know 

will come: she is always ready to 

lp any one in distress—it’s a kind of 

yfession she has, and they seem to keep 

er pretty well employed. May I bring 
er out to you, Nan?” 

‘Whatever you think right, Sidney,” 
she murmured—the tempest of her grief 

is dying down, leaving her wholly ex- 

vusted. 

‘“ Well, Pll go now,” he said. ‘‘ Mind 
vou keep up your heart. Your father’s 
daughter ought to have courage.” 

He stooped and kissed her cheek and 
said good-by; then he went and found 
Jane, and gave her a lot of instructions 

out her young mistress; and finally, 
discovering that the phaeton was still 
standing there, in case it might be want- 
ed, he got the lad to drive him forthwith 
into Henley. Mr. Morris’s addsess he 

id written down on the back of an en- 
velope. 

But mid-day trains between Henley 
and London are few; and it was not un- 
til the afternoon that he reached the law- 
ver's office. Mr. Morris easily recognized 
the position of this emissary, of whom, 
indeed, he had heard; and spoke to him 
freely enough—especially about the care- 
ful fashion in which Mr. Summers had 
regulated all his affairs before leaving the 
country; yet on the one point on which 
he most wanted information, Sidney could 
find none at all. 

‘IT vaguely gathered from him,” the 
lawyer said, ‘‘that he meant to sail from 
Plymouth this morning; and I guessed 
his destination to be Australia. That you 
could easily find out at the offices of the 
steamship companies—unless he booked 
lis passage under an assumed name: and 
that is not likely. But,” continued this 
small, suave, sandy-haired man, regard- 
ing Sidney with a peculiar look of scru- 
tiny, “‘I understood from him that he 
meant to leave strict injunctions there 
should be no inquiries made—no attempt 
to discover his whereabouts—” 

‘‘That is so—that is so,” said Sidney, 
with downeast eyes. ‘‘I have read his 
letter to his daughter. It is rather hard 
ind blunt—perhaps partly by intention, 
‘he wanted to forbid her trying to fol- 
low him. I don’t understand it quite. 
He was excessively fond of her--an affec- 
tion I have never seen equalled; and he 
might have bade her good-by in rather 
more kindly terms; he might have con- 
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cealed a little of his impatience with tle 
life at Crowhurst— unless, indeed, that 
was his motive, to prevent any possible 
renewal of their old relations. If that 
was his intention, he has succeeded. Shie 
is humbled to the ground; considers her- 
self a castaway—disgraced and despised ; 
she even talks of his having struck her, 
but Iam sure that was not in his mind. 
Tam sure that could not be in his mind: 
I have seen those two together. I think 
he would have cut off his left hand to 
save her the scratch of a pin. And nat- 
urally she wasn’t prepared: that is why 
she shrinks as if from under a blow: I 
don’t think he could have meant it to be 
quite so hard.” He was silent for a little 
while. ‘‘So that is all you have to tell 
me ?”” 

“That is all I can tell you of Mr. Sum- 
mers,” the lawyer said. ‘* But there is 
much about his business affairs that I 
should like to lay before Miss Summers, 
any day she happens to be in town. I 
should like her to know precisely how 
she stands; and then she could tell me 
whether she would prefer that the one or 
two mortgages I hold, and the securities 
at Mr. Summers’s bankers’, should remain 
where they are—to save her trouble.” 

“Yes,” said the young man absently, 
as he rose to take his leave, ‘‘ she will call 
on you, no doubt; but I fear it will bea 
little while before she can bring herself 
to think of such things.” 

And then he went off to Wygram 
Street, Russell Square, to seek out his 
friends Stephen and Constance Wegue- 
lin. Stephen had been a college friend 
and close companion of his, but had now 
drifted into journalism, and was engaged 
on one of the great morning papers; Con- 
stance, in the intervals of household duties, 
also wrote—for magazines and the like; 
but-mostly her leisure was devoted to work 
of a more practical and beneficent kind. 
Constance he found in the drawing-room, 
which was somewhat dingy in the pale 
mist of Bloomsbury. Stephen was up- 
stairs in his study, forging thunder-bolts. 

This rather elderly, rather plain -fea- 
tured woman, with the gracious smile and 
tender eyes, granted his prayer at once, 
the moment she heard his story. 

‘* Yes, indeed, Sidney,” said she (for 
they were on very intimate terms), ‘‘ I will 
go with the greatest pleasure; but don’t 
you think it would be rather late by the 
time we should reach there to-night? Why 
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not stay and dine with us; and we can 
put you up in a way: and I will godown 
with you to-morrow morning? It is quite 
along time since we had a chat—and it is 
only through Stephen that I have heard 
from time to time of your Dionysiac book.” 

He could hardly press for greater haste : 
he accepted. And when everything had 
been explained and arranged about Nan 
and Crowhurst, he naturally turned to 
other topics. 

‘‘Has Stephen got accustomed yet to 
wielding those tremendous powers?” he 
asked. 

‘* Oh, as for that,” she answered, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘Stephen is only mortal: he is not 
omnipotent. There’s a good deal of dif- 
ference, sometimes, between what a leader- 
writer would like to say and what he is 
allowed to say. And that space I call 
the debatable land: I am allowed occa- 
sionally to wander there, and listen. I 
listen to the leaders that don’t appear 

‘It is very kind of you.” 

‘‘T can assure you they are ever so 
much more amusing than those that do. 
Poor Stephen !—yesterday it was one of 
those perpetual Irish subjects; and he was 
angry; and he began: ‘Even in the cra- 
die the first articulate cry of an Irish 
child is for a government grant.’ But 
you didn’t see that this morning, did you? 
That was lost in the debatable land. 
Well, whether he has to trim his sails or 
not, I think Stephen’s political writing is 
far and away the most brilliant that is 
appearing in any of the journals. I rec- 
ognize him in a moment—even if he has 
been late at the office—and I don’t know 
the subject when I open the paper—” 

But here the subject of this eulogy—a 
slight, stooping, tallish young man, with 
a bloodless face, teeth prominent when he 
smiled, and pleasant gray eyes—came into 
the room, and the conversation had to be 
changed. 

It proved to be on the whole a most 
cheerful evening—for the present crisis in 
Sidney’s life, as hardly a subject for gen- 
eral talk, was put aside by tacit acqui- 
escence; and at dinner—a simple mea]— 
they found plenty of other things to talk 
about: old college friends and their do- 
ings and driftings, new books and literary 
rumors, and more especially a voyage to 
the Greek Archipelago, from which the 
Weguelins had recently returned. It 
was a treat given to Constance by this 
younger brother of hers; and she had 


come back overbrimming with grati| 
and wild with enthusiasm about « 
thing connected with the sea and s 

‘* After dinner, Sidney,” said her 
ther, laughing, ‘‘Constance must s 
you her cabin. Do you know what 
maniac has done?—turned her roon 
acabin—everything complete—uppe1 
lower berths, circular wash-stand fix; 
the wall, racks for bottles and tumble) 

a swinging lantern — two port-hole:s 
stead of a window—as like the real 1 

as ever you saw. And in the morni: 
hear her call to the maid who brings 
her cup of tea, ‘ Where are we this mo: 
ing, Susan? and the answer is sometiny 
‘Just off Cape Matapan, miss,’ or ‘ Wii 
in sight of Crete, miss,’ or ‘ Getting c]. 
to Malta now, miss.’ Constance has ¢ 
en her a chart, with perfect liberty; a: 
the reckless way the creature skips and 
bounds about is beautiful: one morning 
she will announce ‘ The Gulf of A gina, 
miss’—she hasn't been taught to sa 
‘ Hyegghina ’—rather too difficult for th. 
cockney larynx—and twenty-four hours 
after it will be ‘Cape St. Vincent, miss! 

‘* What a mournful disillusion,” Sidney 
said, ‘‘to open your eyes and find thi 
port-holes looking out on a lot of Blooms 
bury houses!” 

‘* But I don’t,” she responded, gallantly 
‘*That is precisely what doesn’t happe1 
For I sleep in the lower berth; and when 
I wake in the morning and look up, tlie 
ports are simply circles of sky; and som: 
times, you know, there is a tinge of blu 
and then you can be just wherever you 
want to be. I was sailing past Troy this 
morning —Troy, and the long yellow 
shores, and the tiny windmills.” 

There seemed to be no end to her rem 
niscences and experiences, and these a 
peared to have been all enjoyable; and al! 
accredited to this paragon of a brother 
Even the next morning, as she and 5 
ney were on their way to Crowhurst, sli 
occasionally reverted to this wonderful 
voyage, entertaining him with sharp and 
shrewd little character sketches of |i 
shipmates. But as they drew near to tli 
end of their journey she grew more grave 
It was a delicate mission on which shi 
was bent; and she knew not what recep 
tion might be accorded her. 

Jane met them at the door. 

‘*T am so glad you are come, sir,” sli¢ 
said, anxiously. “I can’t do anything 
with Miss Anne—” 
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‘‘ Where is she?” 

‘Upstairs, sir, in her own room. But 

e has not undressed. She is lying on 
the bed—and all the night through moan- 

ng—I went to her two or three times— 
it it was no use—and she won't take 
inything—” 
Constance. will you go to her at 
once?” he said. 

“By myself?” 

‘“Yes. She knows you are coming. 
And you will find her easy to get on with: 
she is sensitive to kindness.” 

She went away up stairs, accompanied 
by the little maid: he turned into the ad- 
jacent drawing-room. And there he re- 
mained for some twenty minutes, perhaps 
thirty: to him itseemed hours. Then Con- 
stance Weguelin came down stairs again. 

‘‘T have persuaded her to go to bed,” 
she said. ‘* That is the best place for her. 
She is a little feverish—no wonder, for 
she is completely exhausted with her long 
fasting and her lying awake all night. 
And she has promised to take something: 
I hope after that she may fall into a sound 
sleep. But she will hardly speak of her- 
self. All her anxiety is that you and I 
should be properly looked after—I mean 
about food things!—weak and helpless as 
she is, she sent for Jane twice, to give her 
further and further directions: isn’t that 
strange ?” 

‘‘No,” said Sidney, without explana- 
tion. ‘‘I understand.” 

But the slight feverishness did not yield 
to these remedial and precautionary mea- 
sures: the girl could not swallow any- 
thing—confessed to a racking headache — 
had fits of shivering, followed by flushes 
of heat—while her languor and weakness 
seemed to increase as the hours went by. 
Early in the afternoon Constance came 
down again. 

‘There is nothing to be alarmed about, 
Sidney,” she said; ‘‘but I think you 
ought to send for the doctor.” 

He himself drove in to Henley, and 
brought the doctor out with him. The 
result of the first examination did not 
sound so very serious. 

‘A little feverish, yes. And the tem- 
perature rather high, and the pulse too. 
A sound night's rest would do her a world 
of good. But I will come out again in 
the evening.” 

In the evening he looked somewhat 
more concerned. The temperature had 
distinctly risen; the alternative fits of 
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shivering and flushes of heat were more 
pronounced; and her eyes, when she 
opened them in answer to some whispered 
question, had at times a curiously furtive 
and restless look in them. But mostly 
she tried to hide away from the light— 
moaning slightly, perhaps from the pain 
of the headache, perhaps from mere ex- 
haustion; and now she had quite forgot- 
ten her anxieties as house-mistress—Jane 
was no longer summoned to attend to the 
visitors. 

Constance remained up all that night, 
in the sick-room. Sidney, also, had no 
thought of sleep: he wandered about— 
sometimes outside, with noiseless footfall. 
And where was ‘‘ Nan’s bull-dog” now, he 
might have asked. But this was an in- 
sidious enemy that had slipped by and 
attacked her, and was like to gain com- 
plete possession of her. For with the 
new day there could be no longer any 
doubt: she had become the prey of a vio- 
lent fever, induced by a distraught mind; 
and the enfeebled frame given over to 
this consuming fire seemed to grow weak- 
er and weaker, as time went on, until a 
nameless and unspoken dread had crept 
into the atmosphere of this house, and 
brave assurances were given the one to 
the other with a sinking heart. 

She spoke to no one, and could searcely 
be brought to answer a question. Some- 
times, however, she would mutter to her- 
self, in low panting accents; and when 
they tried to listen they found that this 
troubled self-communion was about in- 
consequent things; she was delirious— 
though not vehemently so. But one 
night—as the fever was drawing near to 
its crisis—her eyes seemed unusually rest- 
less and also unnaturally bright; and al- 
though her breath came and went with 
difficulty, they could make out something 
of her incoherent talk. 

‘* Dodo,” she was saying in that hur- 
ried panting way—and she did not appear 
to know who were in the room with her 
—‘* Dodo — you struck too hard!— you 
struck too hard! If I—had been as strong 
as you-I would have been more merci- 
ful to you. I would have hidden a little 
—I would not have told you I was so 
tired of Crowhurst. And—and I know 
there were many faults—I was not doing 
very well—but you cannot always get 
what you want—in Henley. And I was 
glad you went to the Café de Provence— 
I was not jealous—and if you had told me 
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more about what you liked, I would— 
have tried to do a little better. But per- 
haps you did not mean it all, Dodo!— 
perhaps you did not quite mean it all!— 
perhaps it was to keep me from following 
you—or asking you to come back. And 
I will obey you. You shall not have to 
complain of me again—there was plenty 

to complain of before—only, we were 
all so happy—Sidney and you and I—and 
I forgot—and then you grew tired. But 
there will be no more complaint—I will 
try to do better—yes, yes, to do better 
and Dodo will not grow tired—I will go 
up to the café—and--and ask them to 
show me—” Of a sudden she made an 
effort to raise herself, and her eyes were 
wild. ‘‘ Dodo,” she cried, pitifully, ‘* come 
back to me!—-come back to Nan! Don’t 
you know me? I am Nan—I am Nan— 
that you used to come to see at the vicar- 
age —don’t you remember — the Bristol 
days? Dodo—it’s Nan that’s calling 
you!” 

But here was Constance with her gen- 
tle persuasion, her soothing words, and 
cool fingers for the burning and aching 
forehead; and in a space of time all was 
still again in the roof. 


It was on this same night that a great 
steamer was thundering on its way 
through the moonlit waters of the Medi- 
terranean. There was quite a gay scene 
on board, for the quarter-deck had been 
cleared, colored lamps hung about, a piano 
brought from the saloon, while ladies and 
gentlemen — Dick Erridge conspicuous! y 
active amongst them—were taking their 
places for the lancers. But there was one 
man who was not of that throng. He 
remained right away aft, his looks directed 
to the seething line in the wake of the ship 
that was the intangible and fanciful con- 
nection between himself and certain far- 
off and ever-receding shores. 

‘‘ Are they looking after you, Nan,” he 
was saying to himself—‘‘looking well 
after you, and taking care of you? They'll 
have to do that now. And no doubt they 
will—no doubt they will; for you're a 
clever kind of creature at making friends; 
they'll come round you, and pet you, and 
make much of you; and all will go well 
and happily. And in time you will for- 
get about that letter; and if you should 
ever look back and think about the early 
days atCrowhurst— Ah, but you'd better 
not look back. You must look forward. 


Your life must all be with your yo, 
husband now.” : 

There was a sudden noise behind } 
He turned, with his grave and sad eyes 
see what was going on. The lancers 
begun. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
AVILION. 


BENEFICENT sleep, a sound constitut 
and assiduous nursing pulled her throug 
she came back from those dim and dr 
ways to the white wonder of the livi 
world ; and now through their joyfu 
forecasts there ran mysterious references 
to some place called Avilion, 

**Avilion!” repeated Nan, as she ] 
half dreaming and half looking out up 
the colored splendors of the garden 
** What do you mean, Constance?” 

‘That is Stephen’s fanciful name for 
it,” was the answer. ‘‘In reality it is 
small house in a terrace fronting t 
sea at Worthing. Yet what do you thi 
of that as a present, my dear?—a te) 
roomed house, completely furnished in a 
plain and simple way—and that was 
what an excellent old lady handed over 
to me some eight or nine years ago—in a 
freak of quite ridiculous generosity. But 
a most useful gift it has proved ever sinc: 
Constance continued, in cheerful and 
gentle tones soothing to an invalid’s ea 
‘* for, you see, Stephen and I have to co: 
sider ways and means; we don’t belong 
to the folk who can scorn journalism and 
go and live among the ancient Greeks 
and so, to pay the rates and taxes, and thie 
wages of the housekeeper and maid, we 
let No. 14 Cranberry Terrace for three 
months in the summer; and the rest of the 
year we turn it into a kind of convalescent 
home if any of our friends want to run 
down for a pulling together; or Stephen 
and I may take a few days now and again 
if he has been working too hard. Hence 
Avilion. We send people there to cure 
them of their grievous wounds; and we 
are going to take you there as soon as 
you can be removed. No. 14 will lx 
empty in about a.week now. Unfortu 
nately, Stephen won't be able to come 
down much; his busiest time is just b 
ginning; that is, when the other writers 
are away for their holidays, and the 
paper is rather short-handed, then he gets 
more to do than he knows how to deal 
with — leaders, articles, reviews — it is a 
fine occasion for him—so that he neve 
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ts away for an autumn holiday; but at 
ist he could run down by the last train 
Friday night and go up again on the 
Sunday afternoon. If it were only the 
Avilion we were taking you to— 
-here falls not hail, or rain, or any 


ow ’—but as it is, dear Nan, you must 
mply put up with Worthing and your 
ineces.”’ 


‘‘How ean I thank you for all your 
odness to me!” the girl murmured. 


Oh, by-the-way,” Constance inter-, 


sed, ‘there is one thing we have for- 
tten. We have left Sidney out! What 
to become of Sidney? The programme 
ill very fine; and I shouldn’t be sur- 
sed if you rather liked No. 14— it’s 
ite a cheerful little place; but at the 
ne time don’t you think it would be 
her shabby to leave Sidney out? Don’t 
you think, just for old sake’s sake, he 
ought to be included? And my idea is 
that he should bring his books down and 
e rooms at a hotel—I know an exceed- 
ingly quiet one in West Worthing; and 
en on wet days he would have some 
esource; and on fine days he would go 
driving with us—Bramber, and Steyning, 
and Arundel There was a sound out 
side. ‘* What’s that—the pnaeton? Oh, 
then he'll be here directly; and you just 
ask him, Nan, what he has to say to this 
proposal. I think the quartet of us might 
have some happy evenings down there 
in Avilion.” And therewitti she slipped 
:way from the room, for she heard his 
footstep on the stair; and she wished to 
leave the two lovers alone for a while. 
When Sidney came in he was untying 
a small package. ‘‘I wonder if this is 
vhat you want, Nan,” he said. ‘It is 
rather difficult getting a pocket-atlas that 
s minute; but at least this ‘one has the 
\ustralian colonies on different maps 
He turned to the proper pages, and 
handed her the open book-; and for a 
pace she seemed totally ob¥vious of his 
presence, so curiously did her eyes dwell 
on these indented coast-lines, with their 
closely printed names of bays and capes 
ind towns. It was a volume that an in- 
lid could hold easily: perhaps she want- 
ed it for moments of loneliness—for mus- 


; ng—for the imaginative study of a wan- 
derer’s whereabouts and his doings. Yet 
S \hese great continents—Queensland—New 
| South Wales—Victoria—seemed altogeth- 
a ev voiceless and remote; and: wide indeed 


ere the waters that closed them round. 
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‘*You are not thinking, Nan,’* said he, 
timidly, *‘ of going away ont the when 
you are quite strong again?” 
She summoned herself back. ‘*‘Ob no: 
oh, no,” she said, in a hopeless kind of 
way. ‘‘ He has forbidden it—-even if they 


was a chance of my finding him. And 
when I know what he wants, I can but 
obey. What went wrong, here at Crow- 
hurst, was all through my not knowing 
If I had suspected he was growing tired 
of me, and of the life here 

‘*He never was tired of you,” Sidney 
broke in, bluntly. ‘‘Don’t you believe 
that. It is not believable. If he were to 
say so in twenty letters, I would not be- 
lieve it. No doubt he had his own rea- 
sons for going away — and when in course 
of time he comes back 

‘* He will not come back—he wil] never 
come back!” she said, piteously. ‘‘ Do 
you think he would have flung me away 
as one useless and disgraced if he had 
meant ever to come back?” She lay silent 
for a second or two. ‘Sidney, when you 
next go up to town, I wish you would eall 
on Mr. Morris and ask him what sum it 
was that my father took away with him.” 

‘ Nan,” he exclaimed, ‘‘I could not do 
that! Lawyers don’t talk about such 
things to third persons. I could not ask 
him such a question unless he knew it 
was with your authority 

Then ‘‘rosy-red grew she,” through all 
the pallor left by her recent illness. 

‘* But surely he understands 

‘Yes, I dare say he understands that 
in the good time coming I shall have to 
take over the control of all vour affairs—” 

‘And why not now, Sidney—why not 
now?” she pleaded. ‘‘I will give you all 
the authority, if Mr. Morris will tell me 
what steps to take. And you must settle 
whether Crowhurst is to be sold or not; 
my father did not say which way he 
wished; I have nothing to guide me. 
Only, if he were ever to come back to 
England, he would not seek to return 
here; and lam anxious to get away from 
it—well, of course—I cannot bear to re- 
main in the place where I—where I-—dis 
appointed—Dodo. I keep wondering and 
guessing where I failed—I keep recalling 
things—and reproaching myself for hav- 
ing driven him from his home: Sidney 
—Sidney—you must take me away from 
Crowhurst! I will go with you any- 
where—to Worthing, as Constance says 
anywhere—but here everything I see 
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around’ me is an accusation—and from 
mornimg til) night I know that I am 
that W am disgraced.” 

She was weak, and sensitive through 
weakness; she turned aside her head, and 
pat her arm across her face, and sobbed. 
He sought to quiet and soothe her; and 
then, by way of distraction, he asked her 
viat she meant about the sum of money 
her father had taken with him. 

3ecause,’’ said she, with considerable 
effort, ‘‘because—if it was not a large 
sum —then Dodo might have to come 
back. Only he was so sparing about 
anything for himself. All the extrav- 
was for me. And then — then 
there’s another thing I have been think- 
ing of: if his money were to run short— 
and he was determined never to come 
back to England—yet leaving me here 
with everything Of a sudden she re- 
garded him with anxious solicitude, and 
she spoke with unwonted energy: ‘‘ Sid- 
ney, you must have Mr. Morris come 
down here at once. You shall have all 
the authority that is necessary. And 


agance 


you must sell Crowhurst; and you must 
advertise for my father in the Australian 
papers, and tell him that a sum of money 


is awaiting him—surely that is a small 
favor to ask of him—he could not refuse 
me that—he may have been angry and dis- 
appointed with me—and concealing how 
much he was so—but at least he could 
not refuse me so much as a favor—” 
And then she sank back languidly on 
the pillow again. ‘‘No. It is hope.ess. 
I forgot. I must obey. There is to be no 
inquiry—no advertising: Dodo is gone 
away from me just as if he were dead.” 

‘*Don’t be too sure, Nan,” her lover 
would keep repeating to her. ‘‘ Strange 
things happen. And the first necessity 
for you is to get strong and well: that is 
what your father would say to you if he 
were here.” 

Then in due course came the longed- 
for transferrence to No. 14; and quite a 
light-hearted party those young people 
formed as the train sped away down 
through Surrey and Sussex. The morn- 
ing was rather wild and gusty; but there 
were occasional bursts of sunlight as 
well; through the streaming window- 
panes they could see the wide landscape 
shimmering in gold from time to,time. 
3ut it was with themselves they were 
mostly concerned; there were all kinds 
of eager and happy plans and forecasts; 
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literary projects, too, some of them 

of the sanest. Stephen Weguelin ins 
that his first duty to the spirit of the 

his sacred duty, would be to write an 
ticle protesting against the monstrou: 
justice of withholding the franchiss 

the inmates of lunatic asylums. ( 
stance, on the other hand, had in mi: 
paper for some woman’s magazin 
paper which she declared would capty 
the hearts of all mothers everywhy 
She had heard of some juvenile rom 
cist, aged nine or so, who had been 
ing an account of how she had ta 
her doll to be photographed; how Do 
had fallen asleep in the cab and wo 
up cross; how she had yawned, and ob 
jected to having her dress tidied; how 
she had looked frightened when they put 
her in the chair; how the photographer 
complimented her on being the very 
steadiest sitter he ever had; how, whe: 
Dolly was asked to assume a pleasant ey 
pression, she had smiled so sweetly 

‘What a disgraceful little liar!” Si 
ney broke in. 

‘*Not at all!” said Constance, indig 
nantly. ‘‘Simply imagination. And 
when you get heaps of it, as in Milton 
then you call it genius. It is bulk that 
impresses people. The small thief who 
picks your pocket is a wretched creatur 
but the big thieves, the Drakes and Clives 
are splendid fellows and heroes, I don't 
eall it lying; I call it imagination; and 
every child has its share. And I think | 
see my way to making two pound ten 
shillings or three pounds out of this par 
ticular little monkey, if only all of you 
would help me with suggestions. We'll 
talk about it after dinner to-night.” 

And so they got Nan established in 
these new quarters, surrounding her with 
every attention and kindness and care; 
and Sidney took possession of his rooms 
at the hotel, bringing down from Henle) 
such books as he wanted; and very soon 
these four—Stephen from Friday to Sun 
day only—had fallen into a settled and 
simple and contented sort of life, with 
plenty of occupation and mutual inter 
ests. It is true that sometimes Nan would 
sink into profound and silent reverie, and 
hold herself aloof from the common talk ; 
and she was fond of reading Australian 
papers—staring blankly at such names as 
Adelaide and Melbourne and Brisbane: 
and occasionally, when she began to get 
about a little, driving, a startled look 
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vould come into her face at sight of some 
listant figure—a look to be dissipated on 
earer approach. But she was bound to 
show herself as cheerful as might be, if 
nly out of gratitude for all the kindness 
at was being showered vipon her; and 
his sensation of returning health and 
pirits was a wonderful and exhilarating 
thing; and she was young—and her lover 
vas with her, demanding .assurances of 
er happiness. . 

‘‘ Another,” said Constance, with smil- 
ing and approving eyes—-‘*‘ another whom 
\vilion has restored. I wish I had be- 
cun by keeping a book.” ° 

Now and again, of course, Sidney had 
io run up to town, sometimes to see about 
Nan’s affairs, sometimes to consult his 
publisher about the wood-cuts for the 
Dionysiae volume, which was now nearly 
ready. And on one of these occasions 
when he was returning in the afternoon 
cross St. James’s Park he encountered 
Lady Helen: she was driving in an open 
barouche, apparently making for Consti- 
tution Hill, and she was alone. Well, 
he bided his time; it was for her to say 
whether she would recognize him at all 
or not; and she had proved herself a 
young person of capricious moods. But 
this time, instead of treating him with ex- 
plicit coldness, she stopped the carriage 
and waited for him to approach. 

‘You are not at Henley, then?” she 
said, in some surprise. ‘*‘ Your mother 
went down this morning, to see if any- 
thing had happened—”’ 

‘*T haven’t been at Henley for ever so 
long,” he said. ‘‘I wrote to her from 
W orthing—” 

‘Yes; a hotel address: of course she 
imagined you had run down there ona 
mere visit,” Lady Helen angwered him; 
and then she hesitated for a second. 
‘Where were you going jit now?” she 
asked of a sudden. 

‘“ Vietoria Station,’ he teld her. 

“Will you drive home with me? I 
shall not keep you two monents. Ihave 
something to say to you.” ° 

It was exceedingly annoying, for he 
was on his way to catch je Brighton 
xpress; but he was a good natured lad; 
and in other days Lady Helen had been 
able to ‘‘command him anything.” He 
got into the earriage, and ii? a few min- 
ites he was driven to Upper Brook 
Street, 
When they entered the hguse, she did 
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not precede him up stairs to the drawing- 
room; she asked him to step into the 
dining-room; and there she left him, say- 
ing she would return ina moment. He 
wondered what was going to happen 
now. He hoped something amicable. 
He had no wish to quarrel with anybody. 
But he had a dim impression that his 
mother had endeavored to complicate 
matters as between Lady Helen and him- 
self; and he knew that the younger wo- 
man had a resolute temper. Above all, 
he did not wish to be bothered; he had 
some proofs of wood-cuts with him, that 
he was anxious to show to Nan, and to 
Constance, and to Stephen —who was 
coming down by a later train. Why 
should he be stopped and hindered; and 
what interest had he in Upper Brook 
Street? 

When Lady Helen returned, her usual 
gracious equanimity appeared to have 
deserted her; she seemed disturbed; and 
the fingers of one hand, that were clasped 
over some small object, were distinctly 
tremulous—whether this was involuntary 
or intentional it was not for him to say. 
He was standing by the window ; she 
went up to him. 

‘*Sidney,” she said, with shyly down- 
cast eyes, and there was quite a pretty ten- 
derness in her tone, ‘‘I am afraid we 
have not quite understood each other. I 
am afraid there has been misapprehen- 
sion—fancies and dreams, perhaps—im- 
practicable in this common work-a-day 
world. But at least we can part friends—” 

‘Oh, yes, certainly,” he responded, 
much relieved: perhaps even now, with 
a smart hansom, he could catch the ex- 
press. 

‘IT mean,” she went on, with an attrac- 
tive embarrassment, ‘‘in view—of the 
settlement of my life—that I am looking 
forward to. Noteven your mother knows 
as yet—but of course you must know— 
who else but you? And if it is not quite 
definitely arranged—if, at the very last 
moment, one were to break off—but no, 
of course that is not to be thought of— 
the days for that kind of thing are long 
past. Only—you see with this before me 
in the future—I thought I ought to give 
you back what you gave me in other cir- 
cumstances: you remember: I did prom- 
ise to wear it for ever and ever—but it’s 
the way of the world that things turn out 
differently—” 

And timidly she held out the little 
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ftoman charm—the small bell mc nted 
as a brooch. ss 

“Oh, but it was not so important as all 
that!” he protested. ‘‘ Won't you keep 
it!—a mere trifle—I thought you took a 
fancy to it—” 

‘*T cannot,” she said, sadly. ‘“ It would 
only awaken memories. And you must 
give me back the ring I gave you--” 

‘*T can send it to you,” he said. 
is at Henley.” 

‘*Then this is good-by!” She extended 
her hand to him, and it seemed to be 
trembling a little; and her eyes, that 
were now upturned to his, were quite af- 
fectionate and regretful. ‘‘ How strange- 
-ly things turn out!” she said—still hold- 
ing his hand and regarding him. ‘It is 
not what one wishes; it is what fate 
drives one At least J suppose so. 
We don’t seem to have the power to 
shape things as we would have them. 
We can but submit. And as I say, Sid- 
ney, you and I can part friends.” 

“Oh, yes, certainly,” he repeated— 
with a vague consciousness that it was 
high time for him to get away. And 
get away he did—though he missed the 
Brighton express, and in consequence re- 
ceived a severe scolding from Nan. 

Not twenty minutes after he had gone 
Mrs. Hume drove up in a hansom; and 
Lady Helen—already quite quit of any 
pretty agitation—followed her friend to 
her room, to hear of the abortive visit to 
Henley. 

‘‘T wanted to ask you about another 
thing,” Lady Helen said, comfortably 
seating herself. ‘‘Do you know how 
these announcements are sent to the pa- 
pers?” 

She handed a slip to Mrs. Hume—and 
now her fingers were not in the least 
tremulous, while she looked on with ap- 
parent indifference. Then, on this slip, 
Mrs. Hume read these clearly pencilled 
words: ‘‘A marriage has been arranged 
and will shortly take place between the 
Hon. Montague Francis Howe, son of 
Lord Grenfell of Garstang, and the Lady 
Helen Yorke, only daughter of the Earl 
and Countess of Monks-Hatton.” 

‘* Helen, what is this!” she exclaimed, 
in affright. 

‘*T suppose it ought to go to the pa- 
pers,” Lady Helen answered, calmly. 
‘* Are they advertisements, do you know? 
Are they sent through one’s bookseller ? 
But perhaps I'd better leave Monty to see 
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about such things—as soon as I give 
permission. 

‘**Mr. Howe!” 
wholly aghast. 
Erle?” 

‘*A man about town knows too mix 
the younger lady rejoined, with a to 
of disdain. 

‘** And Sidney?” 

But at this Lady Helen became alm 
serious. 

‘““My dear Mrs. Hume!” she sa 
**Really—really—have you not got t} 
extraordinary delusion out of your lx 
yet? Why, the very last thing in t 
world that ever could have happenc 
Sidney and I are very good friends 
course—and I hope we shall always 
main so; but as for anything else 
idea was never to be thought of for a n 
ment!” And Mrs. Hume sat staring 
the slip of paper that told her of the fi: 
ruin of her dearly cherished hopes. 

She was soon to hear of another ) 
jected marriage, for Sidney had at len 
persuaded Nan to give herself over int 
his charge. She was at first reluctant 
and afraid; it seemed ineredible to her 
that this wedding should take place a 
her father be absent: was the bride 
have no one to stand by her at such: 
moment? But she was alone and li 
less; she could no longer encroach on t 
kindness of these good friends; and 
father had plainly told her what he ex 
pected of her. Then Sidney pointed « 
that as their conjoint small fortunes 
would afford what would be for them 
ample competence, they were at lil 
to choose their place of abode where tli 
pleased; and he asked her (dreading 
effect on her of any further inland ex 
periments) what she thought of this sam 
Worthing? It was quiet. It was chee 
ful and healthy. It was convenient fo 
running up to town. And then s+ 
would have more or less of the society of 
Constance and Stephen, who on their sic 
had become quite charmed with this con 
panionship. Nan, shy, grateful, affect 
ate, agreed to everything he suggest« 
and then he took her away on rambling 
and imaginative house-hunting peram!. 
lations, which proved to be almost an 
idyllic occupation,in these golden autumn 
days. 

Naturally he announced his intentions 
to his mother; and she, finding her own 
schemes all gone to wreck and ruin, ' 
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cried, 
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solved as a last wild resource to appeal to 
the family at large. What she had failed 
to do, with all her tact and cunning and 
udacity, perhaps their combined author- 

might do, if peradventure there were 
till a chance of saving him. And thus 

was that on a certain afternoon three 
veritable sons of Anak arrived in Worth- 
ing: and no doubt they appeared as demi- 
cods to the nurse-maids wheeling per- 
imbulators along the esplanade. For 
these were a deputation: these were three 
of the ‘‘handsome Humes”—with no 
other than the Squire of Ellerdale at their 
head. Sidney, whom they found in his 
rooms, was at first inclined to be angry 
at this interference and impertinence, as 
he considered it; but there was a ludi- 
erous side; the ineptitude of the whole 
proceeding seemed farcical. 

‘Then I am to understand that no- 
thing will move you?” the eldest brother 
said, sternly—for he did not like being 
treated with scorn. ‘‘ You are absolutely 
determined to marry this girl—you are 
absolutely determined to bring a prize- 
fighter into the family?” 

‘*You need not be alarmed,” said Sid- 
ney. ‘‘The prize-fighter—who is not a 
prize-fighter—will never come near you. 
He is away at the other end of the world, 
and will remain there. Why he went 
there—why he insists on remaining there 

well, sometimes I have suspicions; and 
if he has done this partly or mainly that 
his daughter should not suffer through 
any prejudice against himself, if he has 
done it merely that things should go easi- 
ly for her, then I say he has made a sac- 
rifice for her that I don’t believe one of 
you would make for any one belonging 
to you, wife, mother, or child. But that 
is not the question. What I want to 
point out is that I don’t propose to bring 
any one into the family, either father or 
daughter. My wife and I will most like- 
ly live here in Worthing; but we don’t 
ask any of you to come here, any more 
than we ask to be allowed to go to you. 
There is no need for any quarrel. The 
world is wide enough for all of us.” 

And indeed they eventually found they 
had come on a fool’s errand, and were 
glad to have done with it; sulkily or am- 
icably, as their dispositions tended, they 
parted with him, and left the hotel. 

But on their way to the station an odd 
incident occurred. They were walking 
along the esplanade when they came in 
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sight of two ladies, the younger and tall- 
er oi: ‘hom was of such a singular and 
remarkable beauty as to draw all eyes to 
her. It was but a passing glimpse they 
had of her; manners forbade more; but 
all of them seemed equally struck; and 
instinctively — when they had allowed 
those two to go some little distance—they 
turned, under pretence of looking along 
the beach. 

‘**Tll bet you ten thousand pounds that 
is the girl! I know it! I am certain of 
it!” said the youngest of the three, vehe- 
mently. 

‘*What a marvellous creature!—and 
look how she walks!” exclaimed the see- 
ond, gazing after her. 

But the eldest one, the grave one, 
spoke most to the point. 

‘I don’t know,” said he, slowly. 
‘*Must have been something exceptional 
to have turned Sidney into a pig-headed 
brute.... Well, if that is the girl, I think 
I should almost be inclined to ask her to 
Ellerdale for Christmas—Sidney and her. 

3ut I suppose the women wouldn't 
stand it.” 

And then the three giants strode on- 
wards again towards the station. And 
Nan and Constance Weguelin also con- 
tinued on their way, unaware that they 
had attracted any notice. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
SPIES. 


EVENTUALLY they fixed upon a house 
some little distance back from the sea- 
front, in the remoter part of West Worth- 
ing, the inducements being that there 
Nan would find herself mistress of a con- 
siderable garden, while Sidney, for work- 
ing purposes, wanted one or two quiet 
rooms not overlooking any thorough- 
fare. Then began the process of nest- 
building; but here Nan showed the 
strangest diffidence ; she seemed to say : 
‘* Don't you know that I was a failure at 
Crowhurst?—of what value can my ad- 
vice be to you now?” And indeed, as the 
wedding-day drew near, it was not of the 
planning out of a library or the hanging 
up of portiéres that she was mainly think- 
ing. She had become possessed by the 
conviction that if through any possibility 
her father were still in England, or had 
returned to England, he would not be 
very far away from the church door 
when his daughter passed in. It was 
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an unreasoning belief, perhaps; but she 
brooded over it; in visionary moments 
she imagined she could see a dusky fig- 
ure in one of the pews, regarding the 
ceremony, with all unkindness and dis- 
content and reproach quite gone from his 
eyes. And of these things she made con- 
fession to Constance Weguelin. 

‘* But, my dear Nan,” Constance said, 
‘“vyou have never doubted for a moment 
that your father did go away to Austra- 
lia, and that he was resolved not to come 
back to England.” 

‘* Yes, I know,” the girl made answer, 
in an absent kind of way. ‘‘ That was 
what I believed. And perhaps it is so— 
perhaps—perhaps he is now in Australia 
—and not thinking of me, or of any one 
in this country. It may be so. But 
still—still—something seems to tell me 
that he will not be so very far away when 
we go into the church. It is a kind of 
dream; but sometimes dreams come true. 
And then that would make it all so differ- 
ent, Constance. You see, I have obeyed 
him, literally, up till now. I did not 
seek to go after him, to beg him to come 
back and give me another trial at Crow- 
hurst. I did not advertise—or bother 
him. I obeyed him, as he wished. But 
this would be quite different. This would 
be his own doing. And if, when we came 
out of the church, I were to see him stand- 
ing by — hanging back, rather, for that 
was always his way—I hope Sidney would 
not be vexed if I left him for a moment, 
and went over, and said ‘Surely you have 
come home for good now, Dodo!” Then 
she added, in a lower voice: ‘* And some- 
times—sometimes, Constance—I am con- 
vinced it is going to happen.” 

Sidney, when he heard of these myste- 
rious fancies, merely said: 

‘Well, it’s a pity we are not fashion- 
able folk, Nan; for then the marriage 
would be announced in the papers before- 
hand—and that would give public notice; 
and if there is any chance of your father 
being in this country—”’ 

‘Tf he is, he will know,” she said, with 
superstitious certainty. ‘I have little 
fear about that. He always knew what 
was happening tome. But then, Sidney, 
if he were in the church, or outside the 
church, I may be so nervous as not to 
look out properly—perhaps you would—” 

“Trust me for that, Nan,” said he, 
cheerfully. ‘And if I set eyes on him 
anywhere, all the fixed and legitimate 
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etiquette of the occasion must simply 
to the wall: my first care will be to 
hold of your father, and bring him }\,) 
with us to the breakfast.” 

It was the quietest of weddings. T 
were perhaps about a dozen strange; 
mostly old women—in the pews; and y 
Sidney, accompanied by his friend Ste) 
Weguelin, arrived, the briefest glanc: 
abled him to make sure that Mr. Summ 
was not in this small building. | 
again, when the ceremony was over, a 
the bridegroom brought forth his young 
bride into the clear sunlight of the out 
world, there were some children to scat 
ter flowers in her path (this was Co) 
stance’s doing: she had heard of an inci 
dent outside St. Mary’s Church, Henley 
but in vain did he look beyond then 
quickly scanning one or two groups of 


half-interested by-standers. Nan was : 


trembling when she got into the carriac 

‘‘No sign of him?” she managed to 
say. 

He shook his head. 

‘*Then it is my last chance,’ she mur 
‘*He will never come back now 


mured. 


And yet it was little more than a year 
after these occurrences that Dick Erridg: 
in his chambers close by Regent Circus, 
was clearly expecting a visitor. The sup 
per table was laid for two; he himself (in 
a sumptuous smoking-jacket) had seen to 
the careful adjustment of the lamps, pro 
fanely made out of old silver candlesticks: 
and he had roused a roaring fire in tli 
grate, though the winter was not yet 
come. And then he looked around, 101 
without some satisfaction. For there was 
now an air of travel about these rooms 
that formerly they did not possess. A 
trophy of savage weapons was placed over 
the chimney-piece—spears, elubs, boom 
erangs, and shields—surmounted by tli 
hind paws of a kangaroo; large priuts 
of Australian race-courses hung on 
walls; on the couches were thrown spe 
cimens of Indian embroidery, purchased 
from the wily Hindoo of Malta. Ani 
meanwhile the proper wines had been «: 
canted, the champagne put temporari|) 
in ice; and on the top of one of the fold 
ed table-napkins was a card, bearing tlic 
simple legend ‘‘ Welcome to England!” 

Dick kept pacing to and fro, looking 
from the windows—listening at the top 
of the landing—going back to wake up 
the fire, or give a final touch to the pink 
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shades of the lamps. And at last the 
ionged-for sound was heard. He dashed 
down the stairs—opened the door—and 
was out on the pavement. 

‘‘Here you are at last!” he cried, in 
‘ovful tones—and he assisted the new- 
comer to alight as if he had been an in- 
valid. ‘*‘ Why, I couldn't believe my 
eves when I got your wire from Gib.— 
But where’s your luggage?” 

‘T left it at Paddington—”’ 

‘“ Well, well, never mind,” the eager 

host said. ‘‘Come along! We'll see 
about arrangements afterwards. You 
and I are going to have a little bit of sup- 
per—for I know what that dismal jog-jog 
up from Plymouth is—and then I'll give 
you all the news—” 
" He preceded his guest up the stair, 
threw open the door, and awaited his en- 
trance. Mr. Summers stepped into the 
room, looking around him as if there was 
something unfamiliar in the place: in 
his own appearance there was but little 
alteration—perhaps his eyes were a trifle 
more worn and sad. 

‘‘Dick,” he said,as he sank into the 
easy-chair that his friend had drawn for- 
ward for him, ‘‘I’m a sneak—and that’s 
the truth.” 

‘‘Oh, yes, certainly!’ responded the 
other, with magnanimous scorn. et 
quiteagree. Preciselyso. And it would 
please me down to the ground to see any 
noble sportsman go up and say as much 
to you: in the next minute he’d be under 
the impression that the whole everlasting 
Tower of Babel had sprung into the air 
and come down on him again—” 

‘‘All the way home from Australia,” 
Mr. Summers went on, as he stared blank- 
ly into the fire, ‘‘ there was plenty of time 
for thinking; and the fact is, Dick, I grew 
to believe that there must be something 
within us that’s a deal stronger than our- 
selves, something that can drive us to do 
what we don’t want to do. I did not 
want to be here this night: indeed I did 
not. I had made up my mind I should 
never see England again; and was all the 
more reconciled to it when I heard that 
everything was going on well with Nan. 
And then, Dick— then, you see, Dick— 
when I got this last announcement from 
you—the clipping from the paper—some- 
thing seemed to come overme. The fan- 
cy of Nan being a young mother!—the 
wondering whether I could not get a far- 
off glimpse of her, even a mile away—a 
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glimpse of her pride and her happiness— 
yes, indoed, a mile away—I wouldn't ask 
to go nearer than that: well, I could not 
resist. There was something stronger 
than me that got a gripof me. It was no 
use. Iwas ashamed of myself—I tried to 
hold back—and then—then of a sudden I 
took a passage in the first steamer that 
was sailing—and here I am.” 

He looked up, almost sternly. 

‘‘But mind you, Dick,” said he, ‘I 
trust to your word of honor that you 
gave me before. My coming back now, 
just for a glimpse of Nan in her new sta- 
tion, is not to be allowed to lead to the 
undoing of what has been done—I would 
rather go right back to Plymouth to-mor- 
row, and take the next steamer out. My 
going away has worked well; and it cost 
a little, I can tell you—I suppose Nan 
didn’t like being left like that. But every- 
thing is going on first-rate now; and if I 
am to havea look at her as the young mo- 
ther, it must be with caution—it must be 
managed with tremendous caution, Dick—” 

‘*Oh, there’s no trouble about that,” 
the younger man said, airily. ‘* Il saw her 
yesterday.” 

‘You saw Nan yesterday?” Summers 
exclaimed, with a violent start. He ap- 
peared to be quite bewildered. ‘‘ Yester- 
day? And where was she? And what 
was she like? How was she looking?” 

‘* What was she looking like?” Erridge 
repeated. ‘‘ Well, I should say that wild 
roses in June were a fool to her; that’s all 
I can think of, for I’m an unpoetical per- 
son, thank God. As it happened, the day 
was particularly fine and bright, and you 
should have seen her complexion, and her 
light-brown hair; and she was laughing 
and talking, and that always suited her, 
you know; the little nurse-maid was push- 
ing the perambulator; and Miss Anne—or 
Mrs. Sidney Hume, rather, to give her all 
her dignity—was walking by the side of 
it, and chatting and laughing to the occu- 
pant of that important vehicle. I don't 
suppose the kid understood a blessed word ; 
but the smiling young mother was quite a 
picture, don’t you know— you should have 
seen the women folk turn to look at her 
it was something they had to gaze at, I as- 
sure you! I felt quite proud of her my- 
self; I would have given twenty pounds 
to be able to go up and remind her of my 
ignominious existence; but that might 
have got me into trouble—awkward ques- 
tions—” 
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Mr. Summers interrupted him. 

‘** Dick, man, tell me!” he said, with an 

almost piteous solicitude. ‘‘Do you— 
think I could get—a sight of Nan—look- 
ing like that?” 
‘**Why not? Why not?” Dick rejoined. 
But here is something more immediate 
and practical. Il tell you afterwards all 
about what we're going to do: in the mean 
time you take this chair. The things are 
just coming up. Help yourself to an ap- 
petizer—try one of those sardines with a 
touch of cayenne, and a few threads of 
anchovy; and this is Marcobrunner of ’70 
—’70, mind you—and in capital condi- 
tion. Yes, here’sthesoup. Nothing much 
to follow: a grilled sole, a cutlet, a steak- 
and oyster pudding, and a bird to wind up 
with. But I thought we'd better have our 
chat here, old man, instead of at some pub- 
lic place—” 

** Yes, yes; yes, yes,” said his compan- 
ion, who cared little for this food or drink 
compared with the prospect of his hearing 
more, and still more, out Nan. ‘‘ You’re 
an awful good chap, Dick, to have taken 
all this trouble—I mean about going down 
to Worthing—” 

‘I’ve been down there the whole of the 
last three days!” cried Dick, as he ladled 
out the fragrant, pellucid, steaming soup. 
‘For this is how I am situated, just at 
present. Here is my old grandfather in- 
sisting on my going away back to him the 
day after to-morrow; and goodness knows 
when he'll let me off. Got-it into his 
ancient noddle that my brilliant conver- 
sation is a cure for lumbago; perhaps it is; 
I don’t know; I don’t see him get any sup- 
pler; he rises from his chair with his back 
bent as if he wanted to play on an invis- 
ible violoncello. However, that leaves me 
to-morrow to go down with you to Worth- 
ing; and of course I wanted to see how 
the land Jay up to the last moment. Oh, 
I tell you I'd make a first-rate private de- 
tective—when I give up curing lumbago. 
Since I came back from Australia, ve 
learnt all the little ways of that house- 
hold. She generally goes out in the morn- 
ing, about eleven or half past, with the 
‘peram.’ and the dot ofa nurse-maid; the 
husband remains at home, no doubt at his 
literary labors—by Jove, what did I do 
with that notice of his book ?—I clipped it 
out of the Times to send you—two col- 
umns—faney!—they wouldn’t give as 
much importance to a new burlesque at 
the Gaiety !—” 


se 


‘*But about Nan, Dick—about Na 
said the other. 

‘** Well, sometimes she does a bit 
shopping; and then sometimes she goes 
out to the end of the pier, and sits j, 
sheltered place there, smiling and nodd 
to that little idiot that doesn’t understa),J 
a word she says; and sometimes a Jad 
friend of hers comes out and sits and 
chats with her. Then it’s back hon: 
towards one—luncheon, I presume; and 
then again in the afternoon her husband 
and she go driving—and she takes 1 
reins—” 

‘*Doesn’t she sit well, Dick?—hasn’t 
she style?” her father interrupted, eager] 

‘*Then they appear to have one or two 
friends down there; and sometimes the 
dine with them; and sometimes tii 
friends come round. But here, what the 
devil are we doing!” Dick eried abruptly 
‘We have forgotten to drink his health 

** Whose health?” 

‘Why, the lord and master—the son 
and heir—the important person in thie 
household! Fill your glass, old man 
that’s Pol Roger of ’84, and as good as they 
make it; and I can give you his name 
too; for I thought I might as well look in 
at the registrar's, just to let you have al! 
the details right and proper. So here's t 
the young gentleman, by the style and 
title of James Sidney Hume—and long 
life to him!” 

But Nan’s father did not raise his glass 
he seemed stupefied. Dick drained |iis 
with a will. Then he chanced to look 
across the table. 

‘What's up now? Not drink his 
health? That's high treason—” 

‘*Oh, yes—his health—I beg your pa 
don,” said the other, quite humbly. And 
then he added, with a timid glance: ** But 
—but what did you say, Dick—what did 
you say was the name of the boy? 

‘“Why, James Sidney Hume—and a 
very pretty compliment to you, I take it 

‘*No, no!” Mr. Summers said, hastily 
and he appeared to be much perturbed 
“They could not mean that. The) 
couldn’t have been thinking of me—Nan 
couldn’t have been thinking of me—afte 
the way I left her at Crowhurst. It’s a 
common name, man—it would natural!) 
occur to them—just as Tom or Harr) 
might—they couldn’t have been thinking 
of me at all. You must be mistaken, 
Dick; you're sometimes mistaken, you 
know; you're too positive about things—" 
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‘‘Well, I'm positive about this thing, 
anyway,” said Dick, boldly, ‘* that as far 
is that young chap is called James he is 
led after you: take it as you like, but 
there’s the fact.” 

For several seconds the elder of the two 
en was silent and plunged in profound 
neditation. Then he said, slowly, and 
iImost as if to himself: 

‘‘She’sa strange girl,is Nan. Perhaps 
she may not be thinking so hardly of me 
ifter all.” 

They went down by an early train next 

orning; but they did not go on to West 
Worthing station, for fear of being rec- 
ognized ; they stopped at Worthing prop- 
er; and first of all, and with great cir- 
cumspection, they proceeded to hunt out 
lodgings in a secluded part of the town. 
Then came the question as to how long 
these humble apartments might be want- 
ed. Mr. Summers glanced guiltily towards 
his companion, 

‘*T will take them by the week, Dick,” 
le said. ‘* You see, lam uncertain when 
| may sail; and I should not like to go 
back without having an evening or two 

ith you, for the sake of old times—-” 

‘‘And surely to goodness the lumbago 
treatment can’t last more than a fort- 
night!” Erridge eried. ‘* Well, yes, bet- 
ter take the rooms by the week. Right 
you are. You can arrange about meals 
afterwards.” 

Dick was quite jaunty; he was going 
about with his great friend and hero; 
and that was enough for him. But Mr. 
Summers was most pitiably anxious, 
and even agitated, as they now set out 
for West Worthing; he kept gazing far 
ahead, and glancing nervously down 
each successive thoroughfare, though 
Dick had assured him there was not the 
slightest chance of their encountering 
Nan in this quarter of the town. 

“It's too great a risk — I shouldn't 
have done it,” his companion kept repeat- 
ing. ‘Ll yielded, Dick. I’m playing the 
coward. Look what it is I put in danger 

all the happy state of affairs that was 
brought about by a good deal of suffer- 
ing. Yes, a good bit, my lad. I had a 
bad time the night I left Crowhurst; and 
a bad time the day you and I sailed 
away from Plymouth; and Nan, too—I 
dare say she thought the letter rather 
cruel—she may have cried a little—you 
see, I had to make it rough. Rough to 
get smooth. Rough to get smooth after- 
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ward. And now that everything is 
going right, here am I risking it all— 
pure selfishness, that’s what it is, Dick—” 

He grasped his friend’s arm. They 
had come to the top of a street, at the far 
end of which the sea and the sea-front 
were visible. 

‘*That’s the way she passes along?” he 
asked, hurriedly. ‘‘But Iam not going 
down there yet. No, no; I must lay 
plans. I must see everything clear—-” 

‘Tt is after one,” Erridge said to him. 
‘*They will be in-doors by now, and we 
can go and have a look at their house 
with comparative safety.” 

‘“My good fellow, there must be no 
comparative, it must be absolute safety!” 
Summers insisted. ‘‘I will not go any- 
where near, unless I am positively certain 
we shall not be seen---” 

‘*T can manage it—I can manage it,” 
his friend rejoined: he had acquired a 
perfect knowledge of the topography of 
this neighborhood. 

And so they made their way circui- 
tously—keeping well back from the sea- 
front—until Mr.Summers’s guide signified 
to him to stop. 

‘*That is the house over yonder,” Dick 
said, in an unnecessary whisper. ‘‘ The 
dining-room window is to the left of the 
steps; but I don’t suppose they could see 
us—not even if they came outside.” 

It was rather a large house, of irregu- 
lar construction, set in a garden that was 
surrounded by a low wall of black-gray 
flint and red brick. On the southern 
side a row of young trees separated it 
from the neighboring garden; and all 
around, within the flint and brick wall, 
there was a hedge of tamarisk. The gate 
was of oaken bars; there were steps lead- 
ing up to the front door; and round one 
portion of the building there was a bal- 
cony, on the first story. Altogether it 
was not a very remarkable-looking place; 
but this man gazed at it with the intensest 
interest—at each one of the windows, in- 
deed, as if perchance some glimmer of a 
human shape might appear there. But 
there was no sign of life. A fish-monger’s 
boy teasing a small terrier—which seems 
to be the natural attitude of a fish-monger’s 
boy—was the only creature they saw in 
all this voiceless waste of villas and 
gardens. 

‘It's the strangest thing to be so near 
Nan,” her father said—and he also spoke 
in an undertone, though it was quite un- 
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called-for. ‘“‘Many a night during the 
voyage, when I was lying awake, I used 
to think she seemed millions and millions 
of miles away, and that it was not pos- 
sible I should ever come within sight of 
her again. And she’s just over there! 
It’s a good big house, Dick. A bigger 
house than Crowhurst. But she won't 
have any difficulty: she’s the cleverest 
creature of a manager you ever saw— 
sharp and prompt—every item of the 
books to be checked—I can tell you she 
brought one or two of those Henley 
tradesmen to their senses. And reason- 
able with servants; reasonable, but rea- 
sonably firm, too; she would have her 
way—the young wretch!—and then she 
was always so good-humored that they 
couldn't sulk. Oh, she’s a clever one, is 
Nan! And she’s looking well, you said? 
Looking particularly well, didn’t you 
say? I shouldn’t wonder, now, if the 
sea-air was better for her. Why, it’s the 
strangest thing—Nan to be over there 
—perhaps just behind the window—or 
seated at the table—and everything neat 
and trim, I'll be bound — everything 
bright and neat and trim—and bits of 
flowers—she was such a clever creature 
with her fingers—just a touch here and 
there. And to think of her aspiring to 
the dignity of a mother!—the cheek of 
her!—but looking quite young and as 
pretty as ever, you said?— and light- 
hearted too--talking and laughing, you 
said—I liked to hear that, Dick—I liked 
to hear that—that was Nan’s natural self 
—I liked to hear about the young mother 
on the sea-front, smiling and talking so 
that people were quite taken with the 
look of her.” 

He was rambling on, in a vague maze 
of wonder and delight, when of a sudden 
he gripped his companion, and tried to 
slink back a bit, though indeed they were 
both in a sufficiently sheltered corner. 
For at this moment there drove up to the 
front of the house they were scrutinizing 
an open fly, and from it a lady descended, 
a silver haired woman of unusual stature 
and commanding carriage. She passed 
in by the gate, crossed the garden, went 
up the steps, and rang the bell. 

‘*Come away, Dick, come away !” said 
Summers, anxiously. ‘‘She may be call- 
ing for them—they may come out again 
with her—let’s get away—” 

Well, Dick Erridge was nothing loath; 
for it was past two o’clock ; and they would 


have to walk back to Worthing be; 
they could, in security, get some sn. 
snack of luncheon somewhere, By} a. 
soon as they were ata safe distance fp, 
the house, Mr. Summers's jubilation bro 
all bounds. 

‘* Who was right, then—who was ric 
Dick?” he said, with a kind of trium») 
eagerness—and yet still in an underto 
as if the very walls had ears. ‘‘ You 
always doubtful about the necessity of 
leaving England; but now I ean sho 
you—now I can prove it! Do you knoy 
who that was who drove up to the hous 

‘**No, I don’t,” was thereply. ‘‘ But s 
would make a rare good figure in a ballet 
of Amazons—the Queen of the Amazons 
centre of the stage—the Alhambra for 
choice—she’'d be worth her weight in gold 
to any management—” 

**Man alive, talk sense!’ Summers ex 
claimed, though he was clearly in no 
quarrelsome mood. ‘‘That was Mrs 
Hume !—that was Sidney Hume’s mother! 
—the representative of the whole famil\ 
—they’ll all follow where she leads—and 
didn’t I tell you that everything would 
go well and happily with Nan?” 

‘*Tt’s no great thing to have a call from 
one’s mother-in-law,” Dick said, peevish | 

‘There’s some things I can’t drive into 
your head, Dick, and that’s the fact,” his 
companion rejoined with impatience. ** Do 
you think that Mrs. Hume, or any of the 
family, would be going near that house if 
I had remained in England? I saw well 
enough how the land lay. And I don't 
blame anybody. Why should I biame 
anybody? People have their prejudices 
—quite natural. Only, don’t you see, my 
lad, as soon as I was out of the way, then 
came the chance of everything being made 
right for Nan. And it’s working, Dick; 
it's working; they'll all come round to 
her—you mark my words; she’s such a 
clever creature; she’s got such a trick of 
taking hold of people—it’s her pretty 
eyes, I think—” 

He laughed, a little short laugh; and 
he struck the clinched fist of his right 
hand into the hollow palm of his left. 

‘*Man, man, Dick, I told you! I told 
you my way was the right way. You 
were always a doubting kind of a chap 
And now will you believe—when you ve 
seen Mrs. Hume herself drive up to thie 
house? And it has all been so successful 
it has all gone so well for Nan, as I knew 
it would—that it makes it all the more 











necessary I should take every precaution, 
ntil I get safely away to Australia again. 
Oh, you won't find me going too near! 
|| watch about. I'll go early, and look 
round, and keep out of danger, until my 
ypportunity comes. I'll choose my time; 
for, after all, Dick, after all—if Nan were 
to be down on the sea-front—walking 
long in the way you told me—well, I'd 
<e to be just a little nearer—just to see 
she was the same happy kind of creature 
she used to be at Crowhurst—-I'd like to 
see her as you described her—laughing 
ind nodding to the little fellow until the 
people turned to look at the young mother 
because she was so pretty to look at—” 
He brought himself up short. ‘‘ Well, 
I'm an infernal fool, Dick. I beg your 
pardon—I won’t talk any more. But— 
but—perhaps you understand, Dick: I 
shall be such a short time in England; 
ind—this glimpse of Nan means a good 
deal to me.” 
Hungry as he was, Dick needed no 
ipology; it was enough that he had been 
some service to his great hero and 
; friend. And then, again, when they had 
sought the seclusion of a backward-lying 
inn in Worthing, Jim Summers had not 
a thought for the meal that his compan- 
ion ordered in. 

‘*The dusk, Dick,” he said, ‘‘ the dusk 
will be my best time for getting near to 
the house. I can get as near to the 
house as I like then. Night after night 

as long as I remain in England—that 
will be my safest chance.” He laughed 
to himself, and rubbed his hands, in ner- 
vous anticipation and delight. ‘‘ And for 
that time at least, Dick—for that time at 
east—Nan will have her old bull-dog 
back again.” 


















CHAPTER XXIV. 
A FAREWELL LETTER. 

THERE was a brisk southwesterly breeze 
lowing, with flying shreds of cloud; the 
shallow waters of the Channel, racing 
and chasing, shivered in silver under 
swift bursts of sunlight; while thick, 
seething, opaque, tawny-yellow waves 
broke and thundered tumultuously up 
the shelving beach, receding again with 
a long roar of grinding gravel. It was a 
fresh, invigorating morning, full of move- 
ment and change and anticipation: it was 
easy to guess that Nan would not remain 
long in-doors on such a day. 
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‘*Over two weeks—nearer three weeks 
—of what you might call perfect happi- 
ness,” Summers was saying, in his grave 
and deliberate fashion, as he and Dick 
Erridge walked out on Worthing pier to- 
gether. ‘‘ That’s a good lot, Dick. That’s 
a good lot, even if it were spread over a 
whole lifetime. Many a poor devil has 
never had a single day. And when Iam 
away back in Melbourne again, there'll 
be such heaps of things to remember—” 

‘**But look here,” said Dick, glancing 
rather anxiously around, “isn’t this ra- 
ther too open? Isn’t this rather conspic- 
uous? If you are so bent on leaving Eng- 
land without having been recognized—”’ 

‘*Tll show you, Dick; you just wait a 
minute; I've found the safest corner in 
the whole town,” his companion said, 
confidently. 

So they walked on to the end of the 
pier, which is mainly occupied by a large 
building given over in the season to con- 
certs, lectures, and the like; but now, out 
of the season, it had been dismantled; and 
when they entered they found the place 
practically empty, save for the stacked 
piles of chairs, while through the open 
doors the winds of heaven blew freely. 
Then Mr. Summers showed him a recess 
just within the front entrance—probably 
at other times used as a box for the ticket- 
collector ; and adjacent was a window 
commanding a view of the whole length 
of the pier. 

‘*Now do you understand, Dick?” he 
said, eagerly. ‘‘I can see her come all 
the way down; and she passes so close 
so close, man, it is as if you were speaking 
to her--I’ve heard her say things as she 
went by. Fancy being so near as that— 
actually listening to Nan’s voice: that is 
better than watching her about a mile off 
along the parade! Now let’s go and see 
if there are any signs of her.” And hard- 
ly had they got outside again when he 
exclaimed joyfully: ‘‘ Yes, yes, I thought 
so; always about this time; yonder she 
is! And the nurse-maid with the peram- 
bulator: they’re almost certainly coming 
out here. Now mind you, Dick, keep well 
back—keep well back. Oh, you'll see her 
clearly enough—vyou'll find her come 
quite close by the window.” 

And then again, after considerable wait- 
ing, when Nan and her small charge at 
length drew near, he became more and 
more excited. He spoke in undertones, 
in a sort of trembling ecstasy of delight. 
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**Don’t you think she’s prettier than 
ever, Dick? I'm certain the sea-air suits 
her! Did you ever see such a freshness 
of complexion? And how finely she 
walks!—a free, light step—that’s good 
health and good spirits, you know, as well 
as a good figure. No wonder the Worth- 
ing folk turn round to look at the pretty 
young mother!—I suppose it isn’t very 
good manners, Dick—but I like to see 
them do it—I like it. The queen of the 
place she is!—the queen of the place! 
you should watch a shopman smirk and 
smile when he crosses the pavement to 
her phaeton—for she was always so good- 
natured and friendly with every one—the 
cleverest creature jin making friends!— 
Now, Dick, not a whisper—” 

They came along. The young mother 
carried in her hand a folded newspaper— 
probably she had received it from the 
postman just as they were leaving the 
house, for the wrapper was not yet taken 
off—and with this instrument she was en- 
gaged in teasing her precious infant, so 
as to draw his attention towards herself, 
while she smiled and talked and laughed 
to him. They passed by so close that 
Dick, dreading some stray glance, invol- 
untarily fell back; but Nan’s father re- 
mained looking after her, in a kind of 
entrancement. The vision passed almost 
instantly: then there was nothing but this 
wide, bare concert-room, with its open 
doors and its stacked chairs. 

‘* Sometimes she goes round, and walks 
up and down the pier again,” her father 
said, in an eager undertone, ‘‘ and some- 
times she chooses a sheltered corner to 
sit in—” 

“Tl find out in a second,” said his 
companion, moving off to the other open 
door. 

‘* Cautiously—cautiously, Dick,” Sum- 
mers said, almost as if he would restrain 
him—but indeed the younger man show- 
ed the utmost circumspection. 

And in about a minute he had returned. 
‘*She is reading the newspaper,” said he. 
‘*So that if you did want to get away—if 
you think this is rather a risky place—we 
might get safely off now.” 

‘*T would rather wait—if you don’t 
mind, my good chap,” rejoined his friend, 
whose eyes hungered and thirsted for 
some further, even the briefest, glimpse 
of Nan. ‘‘ We are quite safe. She would 
never dream of coming into this empty 
and draughty building. And then, you 








see, Dick, every additional time that I . 
have a look at her is something for m 
think back on when I am out yon 
You don’t mind, do you ?” 

‘*Mind?” said Dick—and it was al 
would say. 

So they remained in this deser 
place; but their stay was not of long 
ration; for a few minutes thereafter | 
perceived approaching a lady whom ly 
recognized as a friend of Nan’s, thoug 
neither knew her name. 

‘*Sometimes she comes out and tal 
Nan away for a little walk in the toy 
—to see the shops, very often. We'd bet 
ter be ready, Dick—” 

The warning was given just in tim 
These two had hardly returned to 
opportune recess by the front entranc: 
when the little cortége outside came into 
sight; and as they passed the open doo: 
fragments of their talk were distinct 
audible. 

‘‘Christmas?” Nan was saying. ‘‘ W: 
they've asked me to Ellerdale—the fam 
ily gathering, you know—and Sidney 
has been so kind about it, leaving it to 
me to decide; but I think I would rath 
spend a quiet Christmas here, with you 
and Sidney and Stephen—” 

“That is wrong, that is wrong,” said 
her father, under his breath, when they 
had got well away. ‘‘She should hay 
gone to Ellerdale. But perhaps travel- 
ling with the child would be awkward 
Well, well, all in good time—all in good 
time! It’s all going right now!” 

He followed her with straining vision, 
until she was hardly recognizable in the 
distance, while Dick Erridge stood by in 
acquiescent silence. But it was reserved 
for Dick to make a notable discovery, 
when at length they left the empty con 
cert-room and passed round by tlie lead 
of the pier. They came to the sheltered 
part Nan frequently chose; and here, by 
accident, Dick perceived a torn piece of 
paper that the wind had blown into ac 
ner. It looke? like a newspaper wrap 
per; and when, out of idle curiosity, 
picked it up, a newspaper wrapper it was 
found to be; and not only that, but it 
had Nan’s married name and her Worth 
ing address on it. 

‘‘A Melbourne paper!” said he, with 
some surprise. ‘That was a Melbourne 
paper, then, she was reading! And |t 
comes from the office: I suppose she gets 
it regularly—” 
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‘“\ Melbourne paper?” her father in- 
siantly repeated. ‘‘ Let me see!” 

He took the torn wrapper into his 
inds, and gazed at it long and thought- 
fully. Then he glanced at Dick—with 
some diffidence. 

‘‘ What do you imagine, Dick—could 
nterest her—in an Australian paper?” 

‘Why, the chance of hearing some- 
thing about you,” Erridge made answer, 
boldly. 

For a moment Summers looked bewil- 
dered; then he said, almost with a frown: 

‘‘No,no! That isimpossible. That is 
ill done with. She would not be think- 

g about me. I told her to go her own 
way, and leave mealone. Bluntly enough 
| told her—bluntly enough.” And yet 

somehow—he did not throw aside this 
worthless serap of brown paper. He 
smoothed it, rather; and folded it; and 

entually, when Dick wasn’t looking, 
placed it in his pocket-book. Here, in- 
deed, was another talisman to summon 
ip visions and dreams—when he was far 
away on the black-heaving waters. 

That afternoon, as the dusk was coming 
lown, these two were in Mr. Summers’s 
dgings; and he was seated at a table, 
vith a number of written pages before 
him, while Dick stood before the fire, the 
nevitable cigarette between his fingers. 

‘This is a letter,” Summers was say- 
g, ‘‘ which I have been trying to put 
together; and I hope to give it over to 
vour keeping before I sail on Friday. 
I'm not used to such things; I may have 
to write it all over again, if I can find 
the time—” 

“Tm going down to Plymouth with 
you, you know,” the other interposed. 

“Will you really? That's like you, 
Dick. Well, this is a letter for Nan; 
and you are not to take it to her or send 
it to her unless you hear that something 
has happened to me. My tether isn’t 
likely to be a long one; anyhow, I rely 

on you, Dick, to keep this letter until 
you hear that it’s all over with me; then 
you can give it to her—but not till then. 
For the fact is, I didn’t see any use in 
her believing all her life through that I 
was really impatient with her at Crow- 
hurst, and that I left because I was tired 
of the place; and this is a kind of con- 
I have been thinking over one 
or two littie things; now, for example, 
her getting those Australian papers—I 
have been thinking she might not be so 
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angry with me, after all—for she’s a queer 
kind of creature—very generous and for- 
giving, and I would like to be set right 
with her, when no harm can be done. 
It’s a difficult business—I’ve been at it 
two or three nights--to get everything 
clear 

He took up these sheets, and was soon 
lost in the contemplation of them; for it 
was as if he were speaking to Nan. He 
studied phrases and passages here and 
there, to make sure that she could not 
fail to understand his meaning. 

**....For it’s the real truth that is in 
this letter. And it never was true that I 
got tired of Crowhurst, or of the way we 
lived there; no, indeed; it was a proud 
and happy time for me; and I wished it 
could have gone on forever. But it was 
only a trial, after all; and I knew that 
in any case my time would probably be 
short; so when I saw the chance of your 
being well and happily settled, you may 
be sure I welcomed it. And then I came 
to understand that it would be easier for 
you, it would make it smoother for you 
with ail of the Hume family, if I was out 
of the way; and that is why I pretended 
to be tired of Crowhurst, and left you free 
to choose your own friends; so that every- 
thing should go well; but now I want 
you to know the truth, and this letter will 
not be delivered until it’s all over with 
me, so that no harm can be done to any 
one, and you need not worry.... That is 
what I most want to say, dear Nan, that 
you need not in any way grieve about 
me, whatever may have happened when 
you get this letter; for even within these 
last three weeks I have received far more 
happiness than any human being could 
expect, much less one like me. AI] these 
three weeks I have been in Worthing, 
seeing you every day, sometimes twice or 
thrice a day; and the boy, too; and the 
delight when I saw you-— but I cannot 
write about it. I was quite close by you, 
many atime, at the end of the pier. Some- 
times I could hear a few words when you 
were passing; and you may imagine what 
that sound was to me after being so long 
away. I say again that I don’t believe 
any human being ever deserved to have 
three weeks of such splendid happiness, 
much less me; so there’s nothing for you 
to be sorry about, Nan; I’ve had my day, 
and am more than content, as well I might 
be....  There’s another thing that I’ve 
spoken to you about before. You must 
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show yourself considerate with your hus- 
band’s family; not proud and indepen- 
dent, even though your husband himself 
should be inclined to back you up in that; 
for it’s a difficult thing for people to give 
up their prejudices; and you ought to be 
grateful, instead of independent. It will 
be the best in the long-run; and it always 
was easy for you to be friendly; it will 
be easier than keeping up any family di- 
vision. You must look to them now. 
Here’s Dick trying to make me believe 
that the Australian paper you were read- 
ing on the pier was because you some- 
times had a thought for your poor old 
Dodo; and if it was so, that’s very kind 
of you, Nan; andthe naming of the boy— 
if I'm not too presumptuous in guessing— 
that was another thing made me wonder 
whether you were so very vexed with me 
because of the way I left you at Crow- 
hurst. But it’s to them you must turn 
now; and be civil for civil treatment, that 
is the least you can do.... And now, my 
dear brave lass, this is to say good-by to 
you, from whatever quarter it may come 
to you:.;...” 

He put the leaves a little way aside, 
and looked up. His eyes seemed some- 
what tired. 

‘*Did you say you were going with me 
down to Plymouth, Dick?” he asked. 

‘* Certainly,” was the prompt answer. 
‘* Ay, and if it weren't for the grumbling 
of the old grandfather, I'd go all the trip 
out with you. Well, maybe we'll meet 
under the Southern Cross again—and that 
not so long away.” 

‘*T’ll give you the letter on the Saturday 
morning,” said Mr. Summers, absently, 
‘‘ whether I alter any of it or not. Per- 
haps Nan will understand it as it is.” 
And therewith he put the sheets in an 
envelope, and placed that in his travel- 
ling-bag. At the same moment the land- 
lady came in with the lamp. And that 
was a signal and a summons; for this 
was the hour at which he was used to 
wander along to West Worthing, on 
the chance of getting a glimpse of Nan 
through the newly lit windows. 

The darkness of night had fallen; the 
streets were almost deserted; in the dis- 
tance they could hear the sullen moan of 
the Channel. Both men walked for the 
most part in silence, for there were many 
things to think of, in view of the immi- 
nent leave-taking at Plymouth. Yet the 
elder of these two was in no sombre mood. 


‘*Tt won't be so bad, Dick, going a, 
this time,” he said presently. ‘* For | 
seen with my own eyes that everyth 
is happily fixed with Nan; and I'm | 
ing away with me whole heaps of 
things to think over. I wish IT « 
give a sovereign to the girl who bri 
the lamps into Nan’s dining-room :‘ 
hardly ever lets down the blind—at | 
not until they're seated at the table: vy 
kind of the wench—if she only knew. 

As they drew near the house, t! 
went forward with greater caution: b 
indeed there was no one about: 
when at length they ventured right 
to the low wall, they could survey | 
house and garden without any fear of 
tection, for they were effectually screen, 
by the hedge of tamarisk. As yet tly 
dining-room window was dark: the lights 
were all on the upper floor. But as they 
waited, the black panes were suddenly 
changed to a dull yellow: a servant-maid 
had brought in a lamp, which she placed 
on the table. She went away and re 
turned with another: there was 1 
quite a cheerful glow in the room. A) 
so far as they could make out—for tli 
were looking at an upward angle, and 
from some little distance—she forthwith 
proceeded to lay the dinner things, while, 
having no fear of being spied upon in this 
secluded neighborhood, she had omitted 
to let down the blind. 

She left the room again. By-and-by 
there was the sound of agong. Present 
ly there appeared four young, or young 
ish people, who entered in an informal 
sort of way —talking and laughing to 
each other, in fact—and took their places 
Nan coming up to the hither end of tli 
table, so that, when she sat down, wit! 
her back to the window, all that | 
father could see of her, in the light of | 
lamp, was the outline of her cheek an 
soft aureole round her hair. 

‘‘ Another picture!” he exclaimed 
whispered exultation. ‘‘ Another pic 
ture to take away with me! Dick, m) 
lad, I've had some luck this trip, and 1o 
mistake!” . 

‘** But, I say, what’s that going on ove! 
there?” Dick made answer, also in an un 
dertone. 

His eyes had not been so much en 
grossed as those of his companion. He 
had chanced to desery, at the further end 
of the garden, and by the darkened side 
of the house, the dusky figure of a man 
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ho came cautiously over the low wall— 
parting a way for himself through the 
tamarisk shrubs—and who tlen peered 
warily around. The end of a ladder next 
ippeared, being pushed over from the 

ljacent garden ; and finally, when the 

idder had been hauied through, a sec- 
nd figure followed. All this had been 
but dimly visible; for the only light any- 
vhere reaching this part of the premises 
was that of a gas-lamp in the public road- 
way, and that was some distance off. 

‘‘ Why, they’re thieves!” said Dick, in 
createxcitement. ‘* By the living jingo, 
we ll nab them!” 

‘‘ Nonsense, nonsense!” Mr. Summers 
said, impatiently—for he was loath to have 
to take away his eyes from that glorified 
window, even for a moment. ‘They’re 
vorkmen !” 

“They’re not workmen!” Dick insist- 
ed—and it was well that his vehemence 

is drowned by the roar of the surge 
along the distant beach. ‘‘ Look at them 
—they’re taking off their boots! They're 
good honest crib-crackers, and they’ll 
have that ladder up against the baleony 
inanother minute. Look at them sneak- 
ing down under the bushes! Come 
along, man!—the Johnnies have no idea 
what an awful hole they’ve got into this 
journey !” 

But Summers shrank back. 

‘No, no,” he said. ‘‘ There might be 
a noise; the people would come out from 
the house; and Nan would find me here. 
No, no; let the fellows take a few candle- 
sticks or things—what’s the difference! 
Or we ean walk down to the sea-front, 
and send along a couple of policemen—” 

He suddenly stopped—and his voice 
altered. 

‘* Dick,” said he, as if in breathless dis- 
may, ‘‘if they were to get into the house 

if Nan were by chance to go up to her 
room—why, the fright might kill her !— 
the fright might kill her.” And then 
he instantly added, between his teeth: 
‘By God, they shall not get into the 
house!” 

‘Then come round by the other gar- 
den,” Dick said, as they hurriedly left 
their ambush. ‘They may have put 
wires across the lawn. We will follow 
in just where they led.” 

It was a matter of little difficulty: 
their swift movements were completely 
screened by the wall and the hedge and 
the row of young trees. Then, when 


Summers slipped over, the first thing he 
saw was that the ladder had been placed 
against the dark balcony, and that one of 
the men was already half-way up, while 
his accomplice waited to see him gain 
the iron rail before also ascending. And 
little did this latter guess the fate that 
was now behind him. With a bound as 
of a wild beast on its prey, Summers was 
upon him, and down he went, with two 
strenuous hands fixed in his throat. 

‘* Here, Dick—pin him !—bash his head 
if he stirs—TI'll get the other one in a 
minute.” 

But by this time the other scoundrel 
had gained the balcony, and was now 
looking down on the capture of his com- 
panion, while as for himself he was 
caught like a rat in a trap—unless, in- 
deed, he dared to risk the hold of certain 
euonymus bushes trained up against the 
wall. And here was his pursuer mount- 
ing the ladder—a little way up—half-way 
up: then the hunted man, as a last des- 
perate device, caught the end of the lad- 
der, and with all his might threw it from 
him: for a second it hung and swayed, 
then it went over, falling heavily, with 
Summers underneath. This was the 
crash that startled those within: Sidney 
and Stephen Weguelin came rushing out, 
to see what had happened. 

They found Dick Erridge kneeling by 
a prostrate and senseless body—the two 
thieves he had thought nothing more of 
when he saw his friend hurled down. 

‘*Are you hurt, old chap?” he was 
asking. ‘‘ Not badly, do you think?” 

There was no answer. 

‘“We must carry him in-doors,” Dick 
said; and as they proceeded to do so, he 
gave a word of explanation. ‘‘ There 
were two men trying to break into the 
house—he was afraid his daughter might 
come upon them—and we attempted to 
get hold of them. Don’t tell her, if you 
ean help it—he would rather not have 
her know he was in this country—” 

But this was Nan herself who was at 
the head of the steps; and it was with a 
piteous ery of anguish she recognized the 
sad burden they bore into the hall; and 
it was with wringing hands she followed 
them into the room. They.laid him on 
a couch. 

**Dodo, you have come back to me!— 
say you have come back to me!” she 
cried, and she clung to the impassive 
fingers that hung helpless. 
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There was no reply from the death- 
like, ashen-gray face and the pallid lips. 
And meanwhile confusion prevailed in 
the house—one running for brandy—an- 
other sending off for a doctor, and the 
like; but Nan took no heed of such things 

she only continued her despairing ap- 
peal with agony in her voice. 

‘* Dodo, won't you speak to me? It’s 
Nan!—it’s Nan that’s beside you! Dodo, 
can’t you hear me? It’s Nan!—it’s Nan 
that’s talking to you!-—” 

And at last he moved slightly—slight- 
ly, and heavily, and wearily; and his 
left hand travelled slowly up to his heart, 
where it lay half clinched. Then for a 
space there was silence, and short, difficult 
breathing. When finally he managed to 
open his eyes, it was Nan’s eyes he found 
fixed on his—so eager, so imploring, so 
full of the old affection and companion- 
ship and gratitude. 

‘Your bull-dog, Nan,” he struggled to 
say, with something of a forced smile, 
**has been—hard hit-—this time—” 

‘*But you’ve come back to me, Dodo!— 
you've come back to me!—you’re not go- 
ing away any more!—” 

‘*There’s a letter,” he said, obviously 
with great exertion — ‘' Dick will give it 
to you....I never was tired—of Crow- 
hurst--” 

Suddenly his face altered—he drew a 
short, quick, gasping breath—and the 
next second they saw that all was over— 
all of them, that is to say, but Nan, who 


did not seem to realize what had | 
pened until her husband gently raised 
and led her, half unconscious, from 
room, 

When Sidney returned, Dick Err 
was still standing by the side of 
couch, crying like a cnild. 

‘*There’s the best friend I ever ha 
he said, when he had mastered him: 
somewhat. ‘‘And the straightest 1 
that ever breathed....T'll bring you 
letter, either to-night or to-morrow mo 
ing, whichever you like. But mind 
tell her this. No man knew her fathy 
and his ways of thinking better than | 
did; and I know that this is the very « 
he would himself have chosen. You t 
her that. I was in Australia with h 
Many a night we sat up talking on 
voyage out; and over there too; and | 
know what he was thinking. He guess 
ed that his time was drawing near 
close; and if he had had his choice 
every way, this is the end he would h 
chosen. You tell her that. And tell 
he has been down here for some weeks 
and just as happy as he could be in 
ing her from time to time. You ne) 
saw a man so delighted. He just lived 
for her——” 

‘‘And died for her too, as it would 
seem,” Nan’s husband said. And the 
with came the ringing of a bell, and 
knock at the outer door. It was the do: 
tor who had arrived. 

THE END. 


THE DECADENT MOVEMENT IN LITERATURE. 


BY ARTHUR SYMONS. 


: oe latest movement in European lit- 
erature has been called by many 
names, none of them quite exact or com- 
prehensive—Decadence, Symbolism, Im- 
pressionism, for instance. It is easy to 
dispute over words, and we shall find that 
Verlaine objects to being called a Deca- 
dent, Maeterlinck to being called a Sym- 
bolist, Huysmans to being called an Im- 
pressionist. These terms, as it happens, 
have been adopted as the badge of little 
separate cliques, noisy, brainsick young 
people who haunt the brasseries of the 
Boulevard Saint- Michel, and exhaust 
their ingenuities in theorizing over the 
works they cannot write. But, taken 
frankly as epithets which express their 


own meaning, both Impressionism ani 
Symbolism convey-some notion of t! 
new kind of literature which is perhaps 
more broadly characterized by the word 
Decadence. The most representative |it 
erature of the day—the writing whi 
appeals to, which has done so much 
form, the younger generation —is ce) 
tainly not classic, nor has it any relati: 
with that old antithesis of the Classic, t!1 
Romantic. After a fashion it is no dou 

a decadence; it has a!l the qualities t) 
mark the end of great periods, the quali 
ties that we find in the Greek, the Lati 
decadence: an intense self-consciousness 
a restless curiosity in research, an ov 
subtilizing refinement upon refinement. a 
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spiritual and moral perversity. If what 
ve call the classic is indeed the supreme 
t—those qualities of perfect simplicity, 
erfect sanity, perfect proportion, the su- 
nreme qualities—then this representative 
terature of to-day, interesting, beauti- 
ful, novel as it is,is really a new and 
beautiful and interesting disease. 

Healthy we cannot call it, and healthy 

does not wish to be considered. The 
Gonecourts, in their prefaces, in their 
Journal, are always insisting on their 
own pet malady, la névrose. Itis in their 
work, too, that Huysmans notes with de- 
light ‘‘le style tacheté et faisandé” 
high - flavored and spotted with corrup- 
tion—which he himself possesses in the 
highest degree. “Having desire with- 
out light, curiosity without wisdom, seek- 
ing God by strange ways, by ways traced 

the hands of men; offering rash in- 
cense upon the high places to an unknown 
God, who is the God of darkness *—that 
s how Ernest Hello, in one of his apoca- 
lyptic moments, characterizes the nine- 
teenth century. And this unreason of 
the soul—of which Hello himself is so 
curious a victim—this unstable equilibri- 
um, which has overbalanced so many 
brilliant intelligences into one form or 
another of spiritual confusion, is but an- 
other form of the maladie fin de siécle. 
For its very disease of form, this litera- 
ture is certainly typical of a civilization 
grown over-luxurious, over-inquiring, too 
languid for the relief of action, too un- 
certain for any emphasis in opinion or in 
conduct. It reflects all the moods, all 
the manners, of a sophisticated society ; 
its very artificiality is a way of being 
true to nature: simplicity, sanity, pro- 
portion—the classic qualities—how much 
do we possess them in our life, our sur- 
roundings, that we should look to find 
them in our literature—so evidently the 
literature of a decadence ? 

Taking the word Decadence, then, as 
most precisely expressing the general 
sense of the newest movement in litera- 
ture, we find that the terms Impression- 
ism and’ Symbolism define correctly 
enough the two main branches of that 
movement. Now Impressionist and Sym- 
bolist have more in common than either 
supposes; both are really working on the 
same hypothesis, applied in different di- 
rections. What both seek is not gener- 


al truth merely, but la vérité vraie, the 
very essence of truth—the truth of ap- 


pearances to the senses, of the visible 
world to the eyes that see it; and the 
truth of spiritual things to the spiritual 
vision. The Impressionist, in literature 
as in painting, would flash upon you in 
a new, sudden way so exact an image of 
what you have just seen, just as you have 
seen it, that ‘you may say, as a young 
American sculptor, a pupil of Rodin, said 
to me on seeing for the first time a pic- 
ture of Whistler's, ‘‘ Whistler seems to 
think his pieture upon canvas—and there 
it is!’ Or you may find, with Sainte- 
Beuve, writing of Goncourt, the ‘‘soul of 
the landscape ’—the soul of whatever cor- 
ner of the visible world has to be real- 
ized. The Symbolist, in this new, sudden 
way, would flash upon you the ‘soul ” of 
that which can be apprehended only by 
the soul—the finer sense of things unseen, 
the deeper meaning of things evident. 
And naturally, necessarily, this endeavor 
after a perfect truth to one’s impression, 
to one’s intuition-—perhaps an impossible 
endeavor—-has brought with it, in its re- 
volt from ready-made impressions and 
conclusions, a revolt from the ready-made 
of language, from the bondage of tradi- 
tional form, of a form become rigid. In 
France, where this movement began and 
has mainly flourished, it is Goncourt who 
was the first to invent a style in prose 
really new, impressionistic, a style which 
was itself almost sensation. It is Ver- 
laine who has invented such another new 
style in verse. 

The work of the brothers De Goncourt 
—twelve novels, eleven or twelve studies 
in the history of the eighteenth century, 
six or seven books about art, the art main- 
ly of the eighteenth century and of Japan, 
two plays, some volumes of letters and of 
fragments, and a Journal in six volumes 
—is perhaps, in its intention and its con- 
sequences, the most revolutionary of the 
century. No one has ever tried so delib- 
erately to do something new as the Gon- 
courts; and the final word in the sum- 
ming up which the survivor has placed at 
the head of the Préfaces et Manifestes is 
a word which speaks of ‘‘ tentatives, enfin, 
oti Jes deux fréres ont cherchés a faire du 
neuf, ont fait leurs efforts pour doter les 
diverses branches de la littérature de 
quelque chose que n’avaient point songé 
& trouver leurs prédécesseurs.” And in 
the preface to Chérie, in that pathetic pas- 
sage which tells of the two brothers (one 
mortally stricken,and within afew months 
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of death) taking their daily walk in the 
Bois de Boulogne, there is a definite de- 
mand on posterity. ‘‘The search after 
reality in literature, the resurrection of 
eighteenth-century art, the triumph of 
Japonisme—are not these,” said Jules, 
‘‘the three great literary and artistic 
movements of the second half of the nine- 
teenth century? And it is we who brought 
them about,these three movements. Well, 
when one has done that, it is difficult in- 
deed not to be somebody in the future.” 
Nor, even, is this all. What the Gon- 
courts have done is to specialize vision, 
so to speak, and to subtilize lanzuage to 
the point of rendering every detail in just 
the form and color of the actual impres- 
sion. M. Edmond de Goncourt once said 
to me—varying, if I remember rightly, an 
expression he had put into the Journal— 
‘*My brother and I invented an opera- 
glass: the young people nowadays are 
taking it out of our hands.” 

An opera-glass—a special, unique way 
of seeing things—that is what the Gon- 
courts have brought to bear upon the com- 
mon things about us; and it is here that 
they have done the ‘‘something new,” 
here more than anywhere. They have 
never sought ‘‘to see life steadily, and 
see it whole”: their vision has always 
been somewhat feverish, with the diseased 
sharpness of over-excited nerves. ‘‘ We 
do not hide from ourselves that we have 
been passionate, nervous creatures, un- 
healthily impressionable,” confesses the 
Journal. But it is this morbid intensity 
in seeing and seizing things that has 
helped to form that marvellous style— 
‘*a style perhaps too ambitious of impos- 
sibilities,” as they admit—a style which 
inherits some of its color from Gautier, 
some of its fine outline from Flaubert, 
but which has brought light and shadow 
into the color, which has softened outline 
in the magic of atmosphere. With them 
words are not merely color and sound, 
they live. That search after ‘l'image 
peinte,” ‘‘ l’épithéte rare,” is not (as with 
Flaubert) a search after harmony of 
phrase for its own sake; it is a desperate 
endeavor to give sensation, to flash the 
impression of the moment, to preserve the 
very heat and motion of life. And so, 
in analysis as in description, they have 
found out a way of noting the fine shades; 
they have broken the outline of the con- 
ventional novel in chapters, with its con- 
tinuous story, in order to indicate—some- 


times in a chapter of half a page 
and that revealing moment, this or | 
significant attitude or accident or se; 
tion. For the placid traditions of Fr 
prose they have had but little respe 
their aim has been but one, that of | 
ing (as M. Edmond de Goncourt tells 
in the preface to Chérie) ‘‘une lano 
rendant nos idées, nos sensations, nos 
urations des hommes et des choses, d 
facgon distincte de celui-ci ou de celui-)) 
une langue personnelle, une langue po) 
tant notre signature.” 
What Goncourt has done in prose 
venting absolutely a new way of sayi: 
things, to correspond with that new wa 
of seeing things which he has found 
Verlaine has done in verse. In a famou 
poem, ‘‘Art Poétique,” he has hims 
defined his own ideal of the poetic art 
“Car nous voulons la Nuance encor, 
Pas la Couleur, rien que la Nuance! 
Oh! la Nuance seule fiance 
Le réve au réve et la flite au cor!” 
Music first of all and before all, he 
sists; and then, not color, but la nuanc: 
the last fine shade. Poetry is to be som 
thing vague, intangible, evanescent 
winged soul in flight ‘* toward other skies 
and other loves.”” To express the ine) 
pressible he speaks of beautiful eyes 
hind a veil, of the palpitating sunlight « 
noon, of the blue swarm of clear stars 
a cool autumn sky; and the verse 
which he makes this confession of fai 
has the exquisite troubled beauty—‘'s 
rien en lui qui pése ou qui pose ’—whi 
he commends as the essential qualit, 
verse. In a later poem of poetical cou 
sel he tells us that art should, first of a 
be absolutely clear, absolutely sincer 
‘*L’art, mes enfants, c’est d’étre abso 
ment soi-méme.”’ The two poems, 
their seven years’ interval—an inter 
which means so much in the life of a man 
like Verlaine—give us all that there is 0! 
theory in the work of the least theoretic: 
the most really instinctive, of poetical 
novators. Verlaine’s poetry has vari 
with his life; always in excess—now fu) 
ously sensual, now feverishly devout—| 
has been constant only to himself, to | 
own self-contradictions. For, with 
the violence, turmoil, and disorder of 
life which is almost the life of a modem 
Villon, Paul Verlaine has always retai! 
ed that childlike simplicity, and, in |} | 
verse, which has been his confessions 
that fine sincerity, of which Villon maj | 





PAUL VERLAINE 


be thought to have set the example in 
literature. 

3eginning his career as a Parnassian 
with the Poémes Saturniens, Verlaine be- 
comes himself, in his exquisite first man- 
ner, in the F’étes Galantes. caprices after 
Watteau, followed, a year later, by La 
Bonne Chanson, a happy record of too 
confident a lover’s happiness. Romances 
sans Paroles, in which the poetry of In- 
pressionism reaches its very highest point, 
is more tourmenté, goes deeper, becomes 
more poignantly personal. Itis the poetry 
of sensation, of evocation; poetry which 


paints as well as sings, and which paints 
as Whistler paints, seeming to think the 
colors and outlines upon the canvas, to 
think them only, and they are there. 
The mere magic of words—words which 
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evoke pictures, which recall sensations— 
can go no further; and in his next?) 
Sagesse, published after seven years’ 
derings and sufferings, there is a g 
manner of more deeply personal ec 
sion—that *‘ sincerity, and the impre 

of the moment followed to the le 
which he has defined in a prose crit 

on himself as his main preference i 
gard to style. ‘‘ Sincerity, and the 
pression of the moment followed t« 
letter,” mark the rest of Verlaine’s v 
whether the sentiment be that of pas 
ate friendship, as in Amour ; of love 
man and divine, as in Bonheur; o 
mere lust of the flesh, as in Para 
ment and Chansons pour Elle. Th 
very latest verse the quality of simpli 
has become exaggerated, has becon 







































































































































































































































































862 HARPER'S 
times, childish; the once exquisite deprav- 
ity of style has lost some of its distinction ; 
there is no longer the same delicately 
vivid ‘‘impression of the moment” to 
render. Yet the very closeness with 
which it follows a lamentable career gives 
a curious interest to even the worst of 
Verlaine’s work. And how unique, how 
unsurpassable in its kind, is the best! 
‘*Et tout le reste est littérature!” was 
the ery, supreme and contemptuous, of 
that early ‘“‘ Art Poétique” ; and, compared 
with Verlaine at his best, all other con- 
temporary work in verse seems not yet 
disenfranchised from mere “literature.” 
To fix the last fine shade, the quintes- 
sence of things; to fix it fleetingly; to 
be a disembodied voice, and yet the voice 
of a human soul: that is the ideal of De- 
eadence, and it is what Paul Verlaine 
has achieved. 

And certainly, so far as achievement 
goes, no other poet of the actual group 
in France can be named beside him or 
near him. But in Stéphane Mallarmé, 
with his supreme pose as the supreme 
poet, and his two or three pieces of ex- 
quisite verse and delicately artificial 
prose to show by way of result, we have 
the prophet and pontiff of the movement, 
the mystical and theoretical leader of the 
great emancipation. No one has ever 
dreamed such beautiful, impossible dreams 
as Mallarmé; no one has ever so possess- 
ed his soul in the contemplation of mas- 
terpieces to come. All his life he has 
been haunted by the desire to create, not 
so much something new in literature, as 
a literature which should itself be a new 
art. He has dreamed of a work into 
which all the arts should enter, and achieve 
themselves by a mutual interdependence 
—a harmonizing of all the arts into one 
supreme art—and he has theorized with 
infinite subtlety over the possibilities of 
deing the impossible. Every Tuesday for 
the last twenty years he has talked more 
fascinatingly, more suggestively, than any 
ore else has ever done, in that little room 
in the Rue de Rome, to that little group 
of eager young poets. ‘‘ A seeker after 
something in the world, that is there in 
no satisfying measure, or not at all,” he 
has carried his contempt for the usual, 
the conventional, beyond the point of lit- 
erary expression, into the domain of prac- 
tical affairs. Until the publication, quite 
recently, of a selection of Vers et Prose, 
it was only possible to get his poems in a 
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limited and expensive edition, lithogra; 
ed in fac-simile of his own clear and e] 
gant handwriting. An aristocrat of let 
ters, Mallarmé has always looked wit 
intense disdain on the indiscriminat 
accident of universal suffrage. He ha: 
wished neither to be read nor to be un- 
derstood by the bourgeois intelligence, 
and it is with some deliberateness of in 
tention that he has made both issues im- 
possible. M. Catulle Mendés defines him 
admirably as ‘‘a difficult author,” and in 
his latest period he has succeeded in be 
coming absolutely unintelligible. His 
early poems, ‘‘ L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune,” 
‘* Hérodiade,” for example, and some ex- 
quisite sonnets, and one or two fragments 
of perfectly polished verse, are written in 
a language which has nothing in com- 
mon with every-day language—symbo] 
within symbol, image within image; but 
symbol and image achieve themselves in 
expression without seeming to call for 
the necessity of akey. The latest poems 
(in which punctuation is sometimes en- 
tirely suppressed, for our further bewil- 
derment) consist merely of a sequence of 
symbols, in which every word must be 
taken in a sense with which its ordinary 
significance has nothing to do. Mallar- 
mé’s contortion of the French language, 
so far as mere style is concerned, is cu- 
riously similar to the kind of depravation 
which was undergone by the Latin lan- 
guage in its decadence. It is, indeed, in 
part a reversion to Latin phraseology, to 
the Latin construction, and it has made, 
of the clear and flowing French language, 
something irregular, unquiet, expressive, 
with sudden surprising felicities, with ner- 
vous starts and lapses, with new capaci- 
ties for the exact noting of sensation. 
Alike to the ordinary and to the scholarly 
reader, it is painful, intolerable; a jargon, 
a massacre. Supremely self-confident, 
and backed, certainly, by an ardent fol- 
lowing of the younger generation, Mal- 
larmé goes on his way, experimenting 
more and more audaciously, having 
achieved by this time, at all events, a 
style wholly his own. Yet the “chef- 
d’ceuvre inconnu ” seems no nearer com- 
pletion, the impossible seems no more 
likely to be done. The two or three beau- 
tiful fragments remain, and we still hear 
the voice in the Rue de Rome. 

Probably it is as a voice, an influence, 
that Mallarmé will be remembered. His 
personal magnetism has had a great deal 
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o do with the making of 
he very newest French 
iterature; few literary be- 
vinners in Paris have been 
able to escape the rewards 
ind punishments of his 
contact, his suggestion. 
One of the young poets 
vho form that delightful 
[Tuesday evening coterie 
said to me the other day, 
‘* We owe much to Mallar- 
mé, but he has kept us all 
back three years.” That 
is where the danger of so 
inspiring, so helping a per- 
sonality comes in. The 
work even of M. Henri de 
Regnier, who is the best of 
the disciples, has not en- 
tirely got clear from the 
influence that has shown 
his fine talent the way to 
develop. Perhaps it is in 
the verse of men who are 
not exactly following in 
the counsel of the master 
—who might disown him, 
whom he might disown— 
that one sees most clearly 
the outcome of his the- 
ories, the actual conse- 
quences of his practice. In regard to the 
construction of verse, Mallarmé has al- 
ways remained faithful to the traditional 
syllabic measurement; but the freak or 
the discovery of ‘‘le vers libre” is cer- 
tainly the natural consequence of his ex- 
periments upon the elasticity of rhythm, 
upon the power of resistance of the czesura. 
‘Le vers libre” in the hands of most of 
the experimenters becomes merely rhyme- 
less irregular prose; in the hands of Gus- 
tave Kahn and Edouard Dujardin it has, 
it must be admitted, attained a certain 
beauty of itsown. I never really under- 
stood the charm that may be found in 
this apparently structureless rhythm un- 
til I heard, not long since, M. Dujardin 
read aloud the as yet unpublished con- 
clusion of a dramatic poem in several 
parts. It was rhymed, but rhymed with 
some irregularity, and the rhythm was 
purely and simply a vocal effect. The 
rhythm came and went as the spirit 
moved. You might deny that it was 
rhythm at all; and yet, read as I heard it 
read, in a sort of slow chant, it produced 
on me tlic effect of really beautiful verse. 
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But M. Dujardin is a poet: ‘‘ vers libres” 
in the hands of a sciolist are the most in- 
tolerably easy and annoying of poetical 


exercises. Even in the case of Le Péle- 
rin Passionné I cannot see the justifica- 
tion of what is merely regular syllabic: 
verse lengthened or shortened arbitrarily, 
with the Alexandrine always evident in 
the background as the foot-rule of the 
new metre. In this hazardous experi- 
ment M. Jean Moréas, whose real talent 
lies in quite another direction, has brought 
nothing into literature but an example of 
deliberate singularity for singularity’s 
sake. Iseem to find the measure of the 
man in a remark I once heard him make 
in a café, where we were discussing the 
technique of metre: ‘‘ You, Verlaine!” he 
cried, leaning across the table, *‘ have only 
written lines of sixteen syllables; I have 
written lines of twenty syllables!” And 
turning to me, he asked anxiously if Swin- 
burne had ever done that—had written a 
line of twenty syllables. 

That is indeed the measure of the man, 
and it points a criticism upon not a few of 
the busy little littérateurs who are found~ 
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ing new revues every other week in Paris. 
These people have nothing to say, but 
they are resolved to say something, and 
to say it in the newest mode. They are 
Impressionists because it is the fashion, 
Symbolists because it is the vogue, De- 
cadents because Decadence is in the very 
air of the cafés. And so, in their man- 
ner, they are mile-posts on .the way of 
this new movement, telling how far it 
has gone. But to find a new personality, 
a new way of seeing things, among the 
young writers who are starting up on 
every hand, we must turn from Paris to 
Brussels—to the so-called Belgian Shake- 
speare, Maurice Maeterlinck. M. Maeter- 
linck was discovered to the general 
French public by M. Octave Mirbeau, in 
an article in the Figaro, August 24, 1890, 
on the publication of La Princesse Ma- 
leine. ‘*M. Maurice Maeterlinck nous 
a donné l’ceuvre la plus géniale de ce 
temps, et la plus extraordinaire et la plus 
naive aussi, comparable et—oserai-je le 
dire?—supérieure en beauté 4 ce qui il y 
a de plus beau dans Shakespeare... . plus 
tragique que Macbeth, plus extraordinaire 
en pensée que Hamlet.” That is how the 
enthusiast announced his discovery. In 
truth, M. Maeterlinck is not a Shake- 
speare, and the Elizabethan violence of 
his first play is of the school of Webster 
and Tourneur rather than of Shake- 
speare. As a dramatist he has but one 
note, that of fear; he has but one meth- 
od, that of repetition. In La Princesse 
Maleine there is a certain amount of ac- 
tion —action which is certainly meant to 
reinvest the terrors of Macbeth and of 
Lear. In L’Intruse and Les Aveugles 
the scene is stationary, the action but re- 
flected upon the stage, as if from an- 
other plane. In Les Sept Princesses the 
action, such as it is. is ‘‘such stuff as 
dreams are made of,” and is literally, in 
great part, seen through a window. 

This window, looking out upon the 
unseen—an open door, as in L’Intruse, 
through which Death, the intruder, may 
come invisibly—how typical of the new 
kind of symbolistic and impressionistic 
drama which M, Maeterlineck has invent- 
ed! I say invented, a little rashly. The 
real discoverer of this new kind of drama 
was that strange, inspiring, incomplete 
man of genius whom M. Maeterlinck, 
above all others, delights to honor, Vil- 
liers de l'Isle-Adam. Imagine a combi- 
nation of Swift, of Poe, and of Coleridge, 
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and you will have some idea of the e 
traordinary, impossible poet and cyni 

who, after a life of brilliant failure, has 
left a series of unfinished works in ever) 

kind of literature; among the finished 
achievements one volume of short stories 

Contes Cruels, which is an absolute mas 

terpiece. Yet, apart from this, it was th 

misfortune of Villiers never to attain the 
height of his imaginings, and even Avéi, 
the work of a lifetime, is an achievement 
only half achieved. Only half achieved 

or achieved only in the work of others: 
for, in its mystical intention, its remote- 
ness from any kind of outward reality, 
Avxél is undoubtedly the origin of the 
symbolistic drama. This drama, in Vil- 
liers, is of pure symbol, of sheer poetry. 
It has an exalted eloquence which we 
find in none of his follewers. As M. 
Maeterlinck has developed it, it is a drama 
which appeals directly to the sensations 
—sometimes crudely, sometimes subtly— 
playing its variations upon the very 
nerves themselves. The ‘‘ vague spirit- 
ual fear” which it creates out of our ner- 
vous apprehension is unlike anything 
that has ever been done before, even by 
Hoffmann, even by Poe. It is an effect of 
atmosphere—an atmosphere in which out- 
lines change and become mysterious, in 
which a word quietly uttered makes one 
start, in which all one’s mental activity 
becomes concentrated on something, one 
knows not what, something slow, creep- 
ing, terrifying, which comes nearer and 
nearer, an impending nightmare. 

La Princesse Maleine, it is said, was 
written for a theatre of marionettes, and 
it is certainly with the effect of mari- 
onettes that these sudden, exclamatory 
people come and go. Maleine, Hjalmar, 
Uglyane—these are no men and women, 
but a masque of shadows, a dance of sil- 
houettes behind the white sheet of the 
‘*Chat Noir,” and they have the fantastic 
charm of these enigmatical semblances, 
‘luminous, gemlike, ghostlike,” with, 
also, their somewhat mechanical eeriness. 
The personages of L’Intruse, of Les 
Aveugles--in which the spiritual terror 
and physical apprehension which are 
common to all M. Maeterlinck’s work 
have become more interior—are mere ab- 
stractions, typifying age, infancy, disaster, 
but with searcely a suggestion of indi- 
vidual character. And the style itself is 
a sort of abstraction, all the capacities of 
language being deliberately abandoned 
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or a simplicity which, in 
s calculated repetition, is 
ke the drip, drip, of a 
tiny stream of water. M. 
Maeterlinck is difficult to 
suote, but here,in English, 
is a passage from Act I. of 
La Princesse Maleine, 
which will indicate some- 
thing of this Biblically 
monotonous style: 


“T cannot see you. Come 
hither, there is more light 
here; lean back your head a 
little towards the sky. You 
too are strange to-night! It 
is as though my eyes were 
opened to-night! It is as 
though my heart were half 
to-night! Bunt I 
think you are strangely beau- 
tiful! But you are strange- 
ly beautiful, Uglyane! It 
seems to me that I have nev- 
er looked on you till now! 
But I think you are strangely 
beautiful! There is some- 
thing about you.... Let us 
go elsewhither — under the 
light—come !” 


opened 


As an experiment in a 
new kind of drama, these 
curious plays do not seem 
to exactly achieve themselves on the stage; 
it is difficult to imagine how they could 
ever be made so impressive, when thus ex- 
ternalized, as they are when all is left to 
the imagination. L’Intruse, for instance, 
which was given at the Haymarket Thea- 
tre on January 27, 1892—not quite faith- 
fully given, it is true—seemed, as one saw 
it then, too faint in outline, with too little 
carrying power for scenic effect. But M. 
Maeteriinck is by no means anxious to be 
considered merely or mainly as a dram- 
atist. A brooding poet, a mystic, a con- 
templative spectator of the comedy of 
death—that is how he presents himself to 
us in his work; and the introduction 
which he has prefixed to his translation 
of L’Ornement des Noces Spirituelles, of 
Ruysbroeck l’ Admirable, shows how deep- 
ly he has studied the mystical writers of 
all ages, and how much akin to theirs is 
his own temper. Plato and Plotinus, 
St. Bernard and Jacob Boehm, Coleridge 
and Novalis—he knows them all, and it 
is with a sort of reverence that he sets 
himself to the task of translating the as- 
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tonishing Flemish mystic of the thirteenth 
century, known till now only by the frag- 
ments translated into French by Ernest 
Hello from a sixteenth century Latin ver- 
sion. This translation and this intro- 
duction help to explain the real character 
of M. Maeterlinck’s dramatic work — 
dramatic as to form, by a sort of accident, 
but essentially mystical. 

Partly akin to M. Maeterlinck by race, 
more completely alien from him in tem- 
per than it is possible to express, Joris 
Karl Huysmans demands a prominent 
place in any record of the Decadent 
movement. His work, like that of the 
Goncourts, is largely determined by the 
maladie fin de siécle—the diseased nerves 
that, in his case, have given a curious 
personal quality of pessimism to his out- 
look on the world, his view of life. Part 
of his work—Marthe, Les Sceurs Vatard, 
En Ménage, A Vau-l Eau—is a minute 
and searching study of the minor dis- 
comforts, the commonplace miseries of 
life, as seen by a peevishly disordered 
vision, delighting, for its own self-tor- 
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ture, in the insistent contemplation of 
human stupidity, of the sordid in exist- 
ence. Yet these books do byt lead up to 
the unique masterpiece, the astonishing 
saprice of A Rebours, in which he has 
concentrated all that is delicately de- 
praved, all that is beautifully, curiously 
poisonous, in modern art. .A Rebours is 
the history of a typical Decadent—a 
study, indeed, after a real man, but astudy 
which seizes the type rather than the per- 
sonality. In the sensations and ideas of 
Des Esseintes we see the sensations and 
ideas of the effeminate, over-civilized, de- 
liberately abnormal creature who is the 
last product of our society: partly the 
father, partly the offspring, of the per- 
verse’ art that he adores. Des Es- 
seintes creates for his solace, in the wil- 
derness of a barren and profoundly un- 
comfortable world, an artificial paradise. 
His Thébaide raffinée is furnished elab- 
orately for candle-light, equipped with the 
pictures, the books, that satisfy his sense 
of the exquisitely abnormal. He de- 
lights in the Latin of Apuleius and Petro- 
nius, in the French of Baudelaire, Gon- 
eourt, Verlaine, Mallarmé, Villiers; in 
the pictures of Gustave Moreau, the 
French Burne-Jones, of Odilon Redon, 
the French Blake. He delights in the 
beauty of strange, unnatural flowers, in 
the melodic combination of scents, in the 
imagined harmonies ot the sense of taste. 
And at last, exhausted by these spiritual 
and sensory debauckes in the delights of 
the artificial, he is left (as we close the 
book) with a brief, doubtful choice before 
him—madness or death, or else a return 
to nature, to the normal life. 

Since A Rebours, M. Huysmans has 
written one other remarkable book, Ld- 
Bas, a study in the hysteria and mys- 
tical corruption of contemporary Black 
Magic. But it is on that one exceptional 
achievement, A Rebouwrs, that his fame 
will rest; it is there that he has express- 
ed not merely himself, but an epoch. 
And he has done so in a style which car- 
ries the modern experiments upon lan- 
guage to their furthest development. 
Formed upon Goncourt and Flaubert, it 
has sought for novelty, [image peinte, 
the exactitude of color, the forcible pre- 
cision of epithet, wherever words, images, 
or epithets are to be found. Barbarie in 
its profusion, violent in its emphasis, 
wearying in its splendor, it is—especially 
in regard to things seen—extraordinarily 
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expressive, with all the shades of a paint 
er’s palette. Elaborately and deliberate 
ly perverse, it is in its very perversity 
that Huysmans’ work —so fascinating. 
so repellent, so instinctively artificial 
comes to represent, as the work of no 
other writer can be said to do, the main 
tendencies, the chief results, of the De 
cadent movement in literature. 

Such, then, is the typical literature of 
the Decadence—literature which, as we 
have considered it so far, is entirely 
French. But those qualities which wi 
find in the work of Goncourt, Verlaine, 
Huysmans — qualities which have per 
meated literature much more completely 
in France than in any other country— 
are not wanting in the recent literature 
of other countries. In Holland there is 
a new school of Sensitivists, as they call 
themselves, who have done some remark- 
able work—Couperus, in Eestasy, for ex 
ample—very much on the lines of the 
French art of Impressionism. In Italy, 
Luigi Capuana (in Giacinta, for instance) 
has done some wonderful studies of mor- 
bid sensation; Gabriele d’Annunzio, in 
that marvellous, malarious Piacere, has 
achieved a triumph of exquisite perversity. 
In Spain, one of the principal novelists, 
Sefiora Pardo-Bazan, has formed herself, 
with some deliberateness, after Goncourt, 
grafting his method, curiously enough, 
upon a typically Spanish Catholicism of 
her own. In Norway, Ibsen has lately 
developed a personal kind of Impres- 
sionism (in Hedda Gabler) and of Sym- 
bolism (in The Master-Builder)—‘‘ open- 
ing the door,” in his own phrase, “to 
the younger generation.” And in Eng- 
land, too, we find the same influences at 
work. The prose of Mr. Walter Pater, 
the verse of Mr. W. E. Henley—to take 
two prominent examples—are attempts 
to do with the English language some- 
thing of what Goncourt and Verlaine 
have done with the French. Mr. Pater's 
prose is the most beautiful English prose 
which is now being written; and, unlike 
the prose of Goncourt, it has done no vio- 
lence to language, it,}:as sought after no 
vivid effects, it has found a large part of 
mastery in reticence, in knowing what to 
omit. But how far away from the classic 
ideals of style is this style in which words 
have their color, their music, their per 
fume, in which there is ‘‘some strange 
ness in the proportion ” of every beauty! 
The Studies in the Renaissance lave 
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made of criticism a new art— 
have raised criticism almost 
to the act of creation. And 
Marius the Epicurean, in its 
study of ‘“‘sensations and 
ideas” (the conjunction was 
Goncourt’s before it was Mr. 
Pater’s), and the Imaginary 
Portraits, in their evocations 
of the Middle Ages, the age of 
Watteau—have they not that 
morbid subtlety of analysis, 
that morbid curiosity of form, 
that we have found in the 
works of the French Deca- 
dents? A fastidiousness equal 
to that of Flaubert has limited 
Mr. Pater’s work to six vol- 
umes, but in these six volumes 
there is not a page that is not 
perfectly finished, with a con- 
scious art of perfection. In 
its minute elaboration it can 
be compared only with gold- 
smith’s work—so fine, so deli- 
cate is the handling of so del- 
icate, sO precious a material. 
Mr. Henley’s work in verse 
has none of the characteristics 


of Mr. Pater’s work in prose. 


Verlaine’s definition of his 

own theory of poetical writing 

—‘‘ sincerity, and the impres- 

sion of the moment followed 

to the letter ’’-—-might well be adopted as 
a definition of Mr. Henley’s theory or 
practice. In A Book of Verses and The 
Song of the Sword he has brought into 
the traditional conventionalities of mod- 
ern English verse the note of a new per- 
sonality, the touch of a new method. 
The poetry of Impressionism can go no 
further, in one direction, than that series 
of rhymes and rhythms named Jn Hos- 
pital. The ache and throb of the body 
in its long nights on a tumbled bed, and 
as it lies on the operating-table await- 
ing ‘‘the thick, sweet mystery of chloro- 
form,” are brought home to us as nothing 
else that I know in poetry has ever brought 
the physical sensations. And fora sharp- 
er, closer truth of rendering, Mr. Henley 
has resorted (after the manner of Heine) 
to a rhymeless form of lyric verse, which 
in his hands, certainly, is sensitive and ex- 
pressive. Whether this kind of vers libre 
can fully compensate, in what it gains of 
freedom and elasticity, for what it loses 
of compact form and vocal appeal, is a 
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W. E, HENLEY. 
From a photograph by Frederick Hollyer, London. 


difficult question. Itis one that Mr. Hen- 
ley’s verse is far from solving in the affirm- 
ative, for, in his work, the finest things, 
to my mind, are rhymed. In the purely 
impressionistic way, do not the London 
Voluntaries, which are rhymed, surpass 
all the unrhymed vignettes and nocturnes 
which attempt the same quality of result? 
They flash before us certain aspects of the 
poetry of London as only Whistler had 
ever done, and in another art. Nor is it 
only the poetry of cities, as here, nor the 
poetry of the disagreeable, as in In Hos- 
pital, that Mr. Henley can evoke; he can 
evoke the magic of personal romance. 
He has written verse that is exquisitely 
frivolous, daintily capricious, wayward 
and fugitive as the winged remembrance 
of some momentary delight. And, in 
certain fragments, he has come nearer 
than any other English singer to what I 
have called the achievement of Verlaine 
and the ideal of the Decadence: to be a dis- 
embodied voice, and yet the voice of a hu- 
man soul. 
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GAZED upon my love while music smote 
The soft night air into glad harmony. 
Lapt on the ripples of a silver sea 
I heard the bright tones, rapturous, dance and float. 


LOVE 


Hearing and sight were wed; each flattering note 
Meant some perfection of my love to me. 
Caressed by music, it was bliss to see 

Her form, white-robed, the jewel at her throat, 


Her glimmering hands, her dusky perfumed hair, 
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Her low clear brow, her deep proud dreaming eyes 
Bent kindly upon me, her worshipper. 
The dulcet, delicate sounds that shook the air, 
As if love’s joy rained from the starlit skies, 
Seemed all sweet inarticulate thoughts of her. 
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\ R. HORACE FLETCHER, of New 
p Orleans, has an irresistible way, 
which perhaps he caught from the gen- 
eral irresistibleness of all New Orleans, 
though it is more likely that it was born 
with him in Massachusetts. At all events 
when he said to Mr. Smedley the artist 
and myself that no one could pretend to 
have seen New Orleans until he had also 
seen the Teche or Acadian region, he 
said it in such a way that it was difficult 
to wait from Saturday until Tuesday for 
the steamboat—a steamboat, by-the-way, 
which has its name painted up in its cab- 
in, with a stove-pipe in front of the letter 
‘*e,” so that its passengers cannot help 
but read the name ‘‘ Te--he,” and feel 
sure that they are bound upon a very 
merry boat, and certain of a jolly time. 
The Teche and her sister boats go into 
the ‘Cajun (Acadian) country in the old 
way, the way of befo’ de wa’ and befo’ de 
railroads, taking a journey of hundreds 
of miles to fetch them where the cars go 


in less than a hundred; taking days where 
the cars take hours. 
The course is by two loops whose sides 


are nearly parallel. One is made by go- 
ing up the Mississippi until the mouth of 
the Red River is reached, then down the 
Atchafalaya toward New Orleans again, 
and then up the Teche away from New 
Orleans and almost parallel with the 
route up the Father of Waters. The 
three lines of waterway are so nearly 
beside one another that points upon them 
which are actually close together by wag- 
on road are great distances apart by the 
boat journey; for instance, one place 
which is forty-four miles from another 
as the crow flies, is 376 miles from it by 
the boat route. 

‘Take your roughening with you,” 
said the captain, ‘* for we do not sell any- 
thing to drink on the boat.” Mr. Fletcher 
does nothing by halves, so that along 
with a little “‘roughening” he took a 
case of mineral water, a mule-load of 
bananas to be fried in crumbs by the 
darky cooks, a copy of Charles Dudley 
Warner's West and South, the current 
copies of Harper's Weekly and of Puck 
and Life. We had a dismal, cold, rainy 
day to start with, and no ladies aboard. 
The men huddled around the stove at the 
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masculine end of the saloon, and smoked 
and swapped stories. It was a perfect 
reproduction of a day in a cross-roads 
tavern, such as every man who follows a 
gun or a rod and has been storm-stayed 
in the country has experienced. The 
red-hot stove, the circle of men, the wind 
scolding at the windows and thrashing 
them with rain, the door opening to al 
low some one to be shot in with a blast 
of chilling air, like a projectile out of a 
pneumatic gun, the weary and worn old 
newspapers, the gradual torpor that the 
heat produced among the men—nothing 
was lacking. In the evening, after sup 
per, we heard subdued music working a 
difficult way through a staterooin door. 

Music! It was inspiration! It was 
precisely what was wanted to atone for 
the beastly weather and the imprison 
ment indoors. I knocked on the state 
room door, and found that the musician 
was the mulatto ‘‘ texas-tender,” which 
is to say the man in charge of the rooms 
of the pilots and petty officers on top of 
the saloon roof. Would he stop hiding 
his melody under a bushel and come out 
and play for us? ‘‘ Certainly, sah, if dat 
wuz what we wished.” So he came out, 
appearing to us with a guitar in one 
hand and the upper part of his body en 
meshed in a strange arrangement of heavy 
wire that went around each upper arm 
and across his chest and up to his mouth, 
where it was solid and black like a gag. 
He looked as if he was pinioned and 
gagged and walking out to a gallows to 
be hanged with a guitar in his hand. Per- 
haps that was what would happen to him 
if he played in a centre of civilization, 
but we were resolved to be tolerant, though 
critical. He sat in a chair, and lo! the 
‘* strange device ” of wire proved to be a 
patent concertina-holder. The gag was 
the concertina. For an hour he played 
for us, very much to our satisfaction. 
though there were features of dear old 
‘* Annie Rooney ” that we did not recog: 
nize, and ‘‘ Comrades” became a trifle 
quarrelsome and discordant at times. We 
asked the captain if there were no negroes 
in the crew who could sing or dance. 

“*T don’t know,” said he. ‘‘ They are 
all in the St. Charles now.” 

‘*The St. Charles?” 





‘““*TAKE YOUR ROUGHENING WITH You,’ SAID THE CAPTAIN.” 


‘‘Oh,” said the captain, ‘‘ you don’t 
understand. That is what we call the 
place where the roustabouts sleep, on the 
main-deck under the boilers.” 

In the morning the light broke upon 
a wet and depressing scene. The broad 
yellow river, so glorious in sunlight, was 
a hurrying sheet of mud enclosed between 
lines of dripping willows and mounds of 
wet Cherokee rose-bushes not in bloom. 
The great reaches of the levees more than 
ever suggested earth- work fortifications 
against the forces of Neptune. The sky 
was dark and cheerless. Of signs of popu- 
lation there would be none for miles, and 
then we would see scores of négro cabins, 
and close by the usually white mansion 


of their white employer. The smoke- 
stacks of an occasional sugar-refinery ris- 
ing above the trees told us that we were 
in the sugar country, but rice plantations 
were plentiful. Now and then a vaga- 
bond house-boat was seen, nose up on 
the bank, or drifting down with the cur- 
rent. Usually the after-part of such an 
ark was covered over by a projection of 
the roof of the house, and in that shelter 
we nearly always discovered the shiftless 
proprietor, fishing or mending his lines 
or whittling, or, more often than anything 
else, smoking and letting his mind take a 
vacation. We heard much that was in- 
teresting about these and other Southern 
craft from the pilots and the captain. 
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The house-boats, it appears, are a sur- 
vival of one among many kinds of boats 
which were very much more numerous 
upon the great river before the era of 
steam navigation than steamboats are 
now. Among the earlier forms of boats 
were the famous ‘‘ Kentucky flats,” or 
‘*broad-horns,” and family boats of this 
pattern were an early modification of 
their general plan, which was that of a 
strong-hulled ark, long and narrow, and 
covered with a curving roof. I have 
read that ‘‘family boats of this descrip- 
tion, fitted up for the descent of families 
to the lower country, were provided with 
a stove, a comfortable apartment, beds, 
and arrangements for commodious hab- 
itancy, and in them ladies, servants, cattle, 
sheep, dogs, and poultry, all floating on 
the same bottom, and on the roof the 
looms, ploughs, spinning-wheels, and do- 
mestic implements of the family, were 
carried down the river.” Fulton’s Cler- 


mont, which proved its usefulness as the 
first practicable adaptation of steam-power 
to water travel in 1807, must have been 
quickly copied on the Mississippi, for in 
one list of notable passages up that river 
I have seen a note of a trip by a steam- 


boat in 
barges, 


1814. But long after that the 
skiffs, horse-boats, broad-horns, 
and family boats must have remained 
verynumerous. They floated down stream 
with the current, and were pulled up 
again by means of wheels worked by 
horses or cattle, and by the toilsome and 
slow processes known as warping and 
bush whacking. A boat which was warped 
up the river kept two row-boats ahead of 
her, carrying hawsers, which were made 
fast to the trees on the shore, and then 
pulled in as the bigger vessels were thus 
hauled along. When the length of one 
cable had been pulled in, the other boat 
had fastened the other cable far ahead, 
and so the vessel ‘‘ inched ” along against 
the five-mile current of the stream a little 
more quickly than a house moves when 
its owner has decided to move it down a 
country road to a distant cellar he has 
dug for it. It took a day to go six or 
eight miles by that method. Smaller 
boats were propelled against the current 
by rowing, sailing, or poling them along; 
and when the water was high and over- 
flowed the banks, they bushwhacked up 
stream—that is, they pulled the vessels 
along by hauling on the bushes that 
brushed the sides of the craft. 
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At last came the Mississippi steamboats 
those queer creations which seem to he 
made by house-carpenters who have for 
gotten how to build houses, and yet neve: 
knew the ship-joiner’s art. They are huge 
flat-bottomed, frail houses floated on box 
like hulls, but they are as comfortable as 
the Southern barons demanded that the, 
should be in the glorious days when they 
revelled like kings. We cannot tell what 
sort of boats will travel the great river in 
the surely coming day when it shall be 
all walled in and kept in its place, but it 
is no more likely that the railroads will 
crush out passenger travel on that ma 
jestic and interesting river than that they 
will upon, the Thames or the Hudson. 
Just now there is a spell upon the traffic 
The war interrupted it, and the people of 
the North and East must rediscover the 
fact that the journey from St. Paul or St. 
Louis is one of the greatest delights and 
wonders of our continent. However, 
Mississippi steamboating has stood stil! 
for more than twenty years. The rocket 
of its glory burst with the famous Lee 
and Natchez race in 1870. They still talk 
of that world-famous brush in the river 
pilot-houses, and I heard it referred to 
more than once during the nine or ten 
days I spent upon the river. One of the 
‘aptains in that test of speed, historic old 
Captain Leathers, who commanded the 
Natchez, is still in the service, though he 
has a son who is a man beyond the age of 
thirty,andin command of a boat unkindly 
named the Natchez, after the famous racer 
the old man captained years ago. The 
talk of record-breakings and of quick 
runs is all of what we in New York 
would call long voyages, since these con 
sume the time of ocean journeys, and our 
longest steamboat trips are to Albany and 
Fall River, and are accomplished in a 
night. 

The quickest run from New Orleans 
to Cincinnati, made by the R. R. Springer 
in 1881, was done in 5 days, 12 hours, and 
45 minutes. The fastest time over the 
course of 1013 miles from the Crescent 
City to Cairo, Illinois, was that made by 
the R. E. Lee in 1870, in 3 days and 61 
minutes, and was therefore run at the rate 
of about 14 miles an hour—against the cur- 
rent, to besure. The Lee, the competitor 
of the Natchez, reached Natchez, during 
their memorable race, in 16 hours, 36 min 
utes,and 47 seconds, making the distance of 
272 miles at the speed of about 164 miles 
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an hour. The speed per hour during the 
whole race of 1278 miles to St. Louis fig- 
ures at about 134 miles. 

The race took place in the summer of 
1870. Captain Leathers with the Natchez 
completed a run to St. Louis in 3 days, 21 
hours, and 58 minutes, and Captain Can- 
non, of the other and rival king - boat 
on the river, the R. HE. Lee, at once an- 
nounced his intention ico beat her on the 
return trip. The Natchez returned to 
New Orleans in due time, and her captain 
found that the Lee was going to refuse all 
freight and passengers during the race. 
More than that, the Lee had taken out 
all her light upper work that could be re- 
moved, in order to lessen her draught in 
the water. Captain Leathers of the Natch- 
ez affected not to need such advantages. 
He took aboard a small cargo of freight 
and some passengers, and the two mighty 
packets were cast loose from the New Or- 
leans levee on June 30, 1870. Away they 
went, with their huge white bodies throb- 
bing and their trails of jet smoke curling 
behind them. The Lee made no landings 
for coal. She had engaged a tender to 
precede her 100 miles up the river to give 
her a supply of whatever fuel she needed. 
Farther along, flat-boats with wood and 
coal awaited her in mid-stream. They 
were warped to her as she slowed up 
alongside of them, were emptied as she 


swept them along, and then were flung 
off to drift where they might after they 
had served their purpose. The Natchez 
copied this method after a time. 

The race made a wonderful stir. Boats 
loaded with spectators preceded and tried 
to accompany the racers from New Or- 
leans, and everywhere along the river it 
was said to seem as if the interior had 
been depopulated, so numerous were the 
persons who crowded the shores to look 
on. The Lee was lucky, and made the 
trip in 3 days, 18 hours, and 14 minutes, 
arriving in St. Louis when thirty thou- 
sand persons were assembled on the levee 
and on the house-tops to cheer her. The 
Natchez had met with unusual detentions 
by fog and groundings. The time of the 
boats as they reached each principal city 
on the way was cabled to Europe, and it 
was estimated that a million of doliars was 
wagered on the race. 

Thus, with talk of the historic and pie- 
turesque past, surrounded by what might 
be called ‘‘ the local color,” we drove the 
wretched weather out of mind until we 
reached a watery corner and turned out 
of the mighty river into the Atchafalaya. 
This we called the ‘‘ Chafferlyer.” to be in 
harmony with our acquaintances. It is 
fed out of the Mississippi where the Red 
River joins the Father of Waters, and im- 
mediately that we entered it a new scene 
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was presented—a view of a narrow stream 
between groves which grow not merely 
to the water’s edge, but into the water. 
It does not look like any river that we 
know in the North; it is rather like water 
running through woods, as a flood might 
appear, ora greatly swollen stream. Sud- 
denly what is called the Grand pours into 
it, but the Grand is merely a wider belt 
of liquid mud flowing through a wilder- 
ness. Next the land begins to rise, higher 
banks are formed, and with these come 
views of cottages, freight-houses, ruins of 
old brick sugar-mills, fishermen’s tents, 
negro cabins, bits of greensward, banks 
of rose-bushes, and patches of cultivated 
farm land. Our first stop was at a honey 
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plantation, where the half-acre lot filled 
with beehives, novel as the sight proved, 
was not as peculiar as the honey-planter 
himself. He is famous up and down the 
Teche route as a man who so loves to 
argue that nothing can possibly happen 
which will not arouse his instinct for 
debate. He has some little learning, and 
even in his worn old suit of homespun 
suggested traces of gentle blood and breed- 
ing as he stood on the river-bank fling- 
ing long sentences and uncommon words 
up at our captain on the main-deck, while 
his daughter, the only other white person 
for miles around, leaned her spare form 
against the side of the cabin doorway, and 
smiled with affectionate pride as she re- 
flected upon the good time her father was 
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having with his vocal organs. Somethin» 
which had been ordered by him from Ne 
Orleans had not come, and he was bee 
ging leave to differ with the captain, no 
matter how the captain sought to account 
for the delay. I think I remember that 
the sum of this man’s income each year 
was computed at five hundred dollars, 
which proved, it seemed, that he was 
in very comfortable circumstances, could 
well afford to go to New Orleans twice a 
year, and was able to support the position 
of a man of consequence in that region. 
Presently we saw our first Acadians 
nowhere spoken of in their own country 
otherwise than as ‘Cajuns. The first one 
on the route keeps a low gin-mill, a resort 
for bad characters. The next one we saw 
was aswarthy, stalwart man with a goatee 
a la Napoleon III., who was eatching bait 
with a net. Moss hangs from the cypress 
and oaks in great and sad profusion in 
this part of the route. The wilderness is 
only occasionally broken by a clearing, 
and after each interruption it seems to 
snap shut again as if not even man could 
overcome the force of the rank growth of 
vegetation, except here and there, and for 
a mere geographical instant. There was 
a fuzz of disappointingly small seru) 
palmettoes on the ground, and wherever 
there was a cabin or a man there was also 
a dugout canoe or pirogue. These boats 
were not such asmen have made in almost 
every known part of the world by merely 
scooping out the heart of a log and fash- 
ioning its ends. They were the lightest 
and prettiest boats of the kind I ever saw, 
mere shells or dishes, very skilfully and 
gracefully modelled, but so shallow as to 
be likened to nothing so closely as to half 
a pea-pod. Bait-catching was the busi- 
ness carried on with them. Tie men were 
after shrimp, but very often caught craw- 
fish, those relentless allies of the Missis- 
sippi River which eat into the levees and 
let the river through behind them. They 
are a tenth the size of lobsters, and look 
like lobsters ‘‘out of drawing,” as the 
artists would say—that is, they appear dis- 
proportioned, with their tails too small for 
their bodies. They are red and greenish- 
red, but some are as rosy as one of the 
old masters is said to have painted lob 
sters in the sea after he had become ac 
quainted with them on the dinner table. 
They have blue lobster eyes and fierce 
claws. 
In time we came to the mouth of a 









ALONG THE 
bavou which was closed 

during the war, but which, 

were it opened, would take 

us to Plaquemine, twenty- 

five miles across a country 

around which we had gone 

190 miles to get where we 

were. Farther on we came 

to the openings into two 

or three other bayous, 

and thus gradually were 

brought to realize that this 

region of the mouths of the 

Mississippi is a land that 

is nine-tenths covered with 

water. Travellers by the 

ears do not comprehend 

the character of Louisiana, 

or see, with anything like 

the view of a steamboat 

passenger, with what pro- 

fusion the surface of the 

earth is littered with bay- 

ous, branches, canals, ditch- 

es, lakes, and swamps. 

Lake Chico was a notable 

incident of this second 

day’s progress. It is mere- 

ly a swelling of the Atcha- 

falaya or Grand into a 

sheet of yellow water thir- 

ty miles long and twelve 

miles wide. It is pictu- 

resquely littered with snags 

and floating logs and chan- 

nel stakes. The narrow en- 

trance to it, where wooded 

promontories all but block 

the way, is much admired 

by persons afflicted with 

the fever for kodaking ev- 

erything out of doors. The 

Spanish-moss is so abun- 

dant there that if I were a sufferer from 
the epidemic I would have been tempted 
to photograph some of the trees that car- 
ried the greatest burdens of the weed, and 
looked as if they had been washing out 
their worn and faded winter garments 
and were hanging them up to dry. But 
a far better picture would be one that 
showed how we felt our way into the 
lake, being so uncertain whether there 
was sufficient water that we wedded our 
steamboat to a great scow with ropes, 
gave our spouse the task of carrying a 
good part of our load of freight, and sent 
a mate ahead of us in a small boat to prod 
the mud with a pole. Whatever the mate 
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discovered he discreetly kept to himself; 
but we, not to be retarded by his reticence, 
posted a darky on the upper deck with a 
sounding-line to chant the musical lingo 
of the Southern pilots, in which we often 
heard the phrase ‘‘ mark twain,” which 
gave the humorous Mr. Clemeus his nom 
de plume. 

Our first notable stop occurred a lit- 
tle after dusk, at Pattersonville, where 
we went ashore for a cake of shaving- 
soap, and saw vaguely by the yellow 
light of a few scattered kerosene lamps 
that we were the only souls adrift in a 
long wide street, which boasted here and 
there a dwelling, and here and there a 
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neglected shop. We asked for the soap 
in one store, and the clerk treated us toa 
Southern expression that we had not vet 
heard upon its native soil. ‘‘ I’m sorry, 
sah,” said he, ‘‘ but ve done run plumb 
out of it.” We added that to our notes. 
We had grown quite used to hearing size 
and distance expressed with the phrases, 
‘*A right smart of a plantation,” ‘‘ a smart 
distance,” or ‘‘a right smart hotel”; also 
to hearing every one say, ‘‘ Where is he 
at now?” and ‘‘I dun’no’ where I left my 
hat at.” When night fell, thick and 
black, our two powerful electric search- 
lights were utilized with weird and theat- 
rical effect to throw great shafts of day- 
light at whichever bank we were search- 
ing foralanding. Each light cut a well- 
defined path through the night, and when 
it picked out a grove of trees or a clutter 
of negro cabins or a landing, it created 
a veritable stage-picture. These lamps 
bothered the pilots so much in steering 
their way through the water that they 
were only lighted for viewing the bank, 
and for helping the roustabouts to see 
while loading and unloading the cargo. 
The pilots so quickly shut off the light 
when they had nothing to do but to pick 
out an uncertain course, through water 
and air that were equally black, that they 
seemed to me like water-cats that could 
see very well in their element, but were 
helpless upon land. 

In the morning, after many hours spent 
in throwing spectacular landings on the 
blank wall of night, and then carrying 
freight out to them, and wiping them out 
of existence by turning off our lights, we 
awoke to find the Atchafalaya basking in 
the sun and in quite another country. 
We had travelled from the swamps and 
cypress brakes of Louisiana to something 
like the Thames in England—to a pastoral 
country watered by a narrow, pretty river 
of clear water that loafed along between 
patches of greensward, rows of oaks, 
white manor-houses, cabins set among 
roses, magnolias, and jasmines, and with 
great clearings, and men at work plough- 
ing on either side. White bridges that in- 
variably broke apart as the boat approach- 
ed them, and that were often set upon 
pontoons, still further domesticated and 
civilized the scenery. Every plantation 
had a bridge for itself, it seemed. It wasa 
little jarring to have a man come aboard 
with two rattlesnake-skins, each large 
enough to make into two pairs of Chicago 
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slippers; five inches wide and a yard jy 
length the skins were. We had pointed 
out to us the Calumet Plantation, which 
is said to be the most orderly and com 
pletely appointed sugar farm in Louisiana 
The rows of whitewashed negro cabins 
were formed of houses better than the 
‘Cajun houses we had been seeing. 
Daniel Thompson is the planter here, 
and his son, Mr. Wibrey Thompson, came 
aboard and talked very interestingly of 
the experiments he and his father are 
making in the analyses of many sorts of 
cane, the breeding of the best varieties, 
the perfecting of refining processes, and 
the broadcast publication of the results of 
the work in the laboratories, where as 
many as three chemists are sometimes at 
work together. Such men are the repre- 
sentatives of the new typeof farmers who 
are numerous in the West and who are 
muitiplying in the South. They do not 
farm by prayer, or take land on shares 
with luck or nature, after the old plan. 
Chemistry is their handmaiden, and she 
rules in the place of chance. One whom 
I knew went to Germany and France to 
study the beet-sugar industry there before 
he bought his ranch in Kansas, and he 
mastered French and German so that he 
could read all that is known of the indus- 
try. Others learn chemistry or employ 
chemists to analyze everything they deal 
with. These new-school farmers publish 
all that they learn; they write reports for 
the government to publish, and they lec 
ture to farmer audiences in the winter, in 
which season, by-the-way, they are gen- 
erally as busy as the old-time luck farmers 
used to be idle. They keep the most mi 
nute accounts of outlay and income, cred- 
iting the refuse they burn to the fuel ac- 
count, the stuff cattle eat to the saving of 
fodder, offsetting their earnings with their 
fixed charges, wear and tear of machinery, 
interest on the principal invested, and, in 
short, tabulating everything. These are 
mainly Eastern and Northern men, but 
the new generation of Southerners is not 
without representation in the scientific 
class. We shall find, before we leave the 
Teche country, that there are great dis 
tricts wherein every plantation is owned 
by Northern or Eastern men. The culti- 
vation of semitropical fruits has been a 
failure in Florida because the land there 
was taken haphazard by men who are 
trying to farm with Providence and dumb 
luck for partners. Agriculture there was 
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based on the theory that ifan invalid who 
could not endure Northern winters had 
money to buy land he could grow oranges 
in white sand. The new school of scien- 
tific, take-nothing-for-granted farming is 
already taking root there, and will in time 
make more money out of oranges than 
dumb luck has sunk in planting them 
where they did not belong. 

Mr. Wibrey Thompson, while he was 
aboard the Teche, said that he was con- 
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studied, and people have not known how 
to rid the juice of its impurities. Aj! 
this is overcome, and it is seen to be the 
best producer; but in the mean time the 
sorghum farmers have lost money, and 
worse yet, have lost their faith in the 
cane. 

Farther along, from the boat’s deck 
we saw Acadian men and women gath 
ering Spanish-moss from the trees. Our 
first sight of this peculiar Louisiana in- 


FELLOW - PASSENGERS. 


vinced that the future source of sugar 


will be sorghum. It may not be in his 
time, he says, nor in five hundred years, 
but the fact that he has demonstrated 
that it is the most practicable product 
and economical cane, and that it yields 
most readily to the processes of selection, 
satisfies him that the world will in time 
turn to it for its sugar supply. Sorghum 
in the rough yields twelve per cent. of 
sugar, the same as sugar-cane, but in 
three years, by choosing the best cane 
and ‘‘ breeding it,” he raised the yield to 
twenty and a half per cent. He is certain 
he can plant it and get fourteen per cent. 
off-hand from a whole crop, and in a 
short time can get sixteen per cent. Po- 
tentially or technically, sorghum is now 
in the best position it has ever held yet; 
actually, it is bankrupt and dead. This 
year only one concern in the country 
will make sorghum sugar. The reason 
for this is that it has always been grown 


dustry was of a Cajun man high up in 
an oak-tree, half hid in a mass of waving 
gray moss. How he got into it we did 
not see, but now he was tearing his way 
out of it, cutting and ripping it, and toss- 
ing it down upon the river-bank, where 
it lay in soft, rounding mounds, as the 
clouds of the sky might do if they were 
treated in the same violent way. This 
moss is sold in New Orleans, where it is so 
highly prized for stuffing mattresses that 
they say nothing in the bed line can 
equal one that is made of a moss mat- 
tress and a hair mattress on top of a wire- 
spring mattress. Such a bed, I was told, 
would even satisfy the princess in Ander- 
sen’s tale who was bruised black and blue 
by the three pease the peasant woman put 
under the mattresses in order to discover 
whether she really was a princess. The 
moss-gatherers of Louisiana heap the 
soft fibrous stuff upon the ground, pour 
water upon it, and leave nature the task 
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from poor seed. It has not been bred or of rotting it into a black dry mass. 
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This moss, which is found as far 
north as Asbury Park on the Atlantic 
coast, is a very peculiar growth. It 
is said not to be a parasite and not to 
live upon anything it gets from the 
trees. It is believed in most parts of 
the South that it rids the atmosphere 
of malarial poison, and where it grows 
the people boast that fevers and chills 
are as rare as in the mountains. 
The weight of testimony favors this 
theory, but frankness compels me to 
add that in Florida the tourist will 
read in the circular of one hotel that 
the presence of Spanish-moss *‘ attests 
the healthfulness of the climate,” 
while at another hotel he will be 
told that the peculiar merit of that 
locality lies in the fact that Span- 
ish-moss does not grow there. This 
moss, so green and littered with pink- 
ish blossoms when in its prime, dies 
on a dead tree when the bark fails to 
hold it, and then it becomes the color of 
cigar ashes. Patient stud) of a mass of 
it will, it is said, show no root, beginning 
or end to it, and any piece of it which is 
blown from one live-oak to another may 
take hold and breed a bedtick filling of it. 

We entered the Bayou Teche on a 
glorious day, and thought it part of a 
drowsy, dreamy, gentle, semitropic scene. 
[t runs through the heart of a broad sa- 
vanna. Afar off, on either side, we saw 
the forests of the neglected South that has 


A SUGAR-CANE PLANTATION, 


so long awaited the now approaching mul- 
titude from Europe, but the land beside 
the bayou was every acre cultivated or 
built upon. We could not have found 
ourselves amid stranger scenes had we 
gone to the French part of Canada or to 
England or France. Often there was an 
edging of reeds or a grove of oaks that 
would have resembled an old orchard of 
the North but for the abundance of the 
funereal moss that bearded every limb. 
Then we passed villages with funny little 
Grecian - looking stores and banks and 
court-houses, all pillared and with pointed 
roofs. Then there were splendid planters’ 
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homes, white and neat, with rows of Co- 
rinthian columns in front and a brigade 
of whitewashed negro cabins in depend- 
ent nearness, as little chickens cluster near 
the mother-hen. There were pretty white 
bridges here and there, as ornamental 
amid the greenery as statues on a lawn. 
On these the ‘‘ quality folks” always gath- 
ered to see the boat, apart from the col- 
ored folks, who huddled upon the shore 
in barbaric colors, every wench wearing 
something red, and chewing tobacco or 
snuff, and all giggling and skylarking 
like the children that they remain until 
they die. Two sets of sugar-houses were 
the great monuments of the industry of 
the region, the old more or less ruined 
refineries of ante-bellum days, and the 
unpicturesque but practical factories of 
to-day. 

When the boat stopped, as it did with 
the frequency of a milk-cart on a busy 
route, we were taken to a country club, 
sometimes, and the bar-tender was for- 
mally introduced as Mr. Belden or Mr. 
Labiche, whereupon everybody ** passed 
the time of day ” with him, as the Irish 
put it, before ordering the toddy. In 
one town there had been a ripple of ex- 
citement that had not quieted when we 
landed there. An insult had been offer- 
ed to a prominent old citizen, ‘‘ who was 
as brave as a lion.” by a young man 
whose courage was not questioned. Sec- 
onds were appointed, and they found 
that the young man had made a mistake 
and ought to apologize. 

‘“We have reached a stage of civili- 
zation where a duel would be impos- 
sible,” said a citizen who was discussing 
the affair. Then he added, ‘* This would 
have been peculiarly distressing, as there 
are at least ten friends of the old gentle- 
man armed and awaiting the outcome of 
the deliberations, while the younger man 
has at least six friends who have their 
rifles in readiness.” 

The kind of hospitality that obtained 
along the bayou was simply astonishing 
toa Northern man. We were begged to 
leave the boat and visit the homes of 
friends of five minutes, to stay a week or 
till the next boat; in one case, to take a 
month of fishing and hunting. Often 
when we tore away from these kindly 
persons they followed us up with bundles 
of cigars and bottles of good cheer. To 
have doubted their sincerity would have 
been like doubting the cause of daylight, 


and yet, like that phenomenon, it was » 
most past comprehension. Ah! but 
was also a land of pathos and tragedy 
The wounds made by the war may 3] 
most be said to bleed yet. The clerk 
our boat never made a trip without stop 
ping at the noble plantation that })j 
father owned and lost; the mate on 
every voyage sees the great acres that 
his parents were obliged to surrende: 
Everywhere one journeys in the South 
such are the sights; every time men talk 
(I had almost said), that is what on 
hears. It is not true that the war spirit 
is alive anywhere except in the talk of 
politicians, and mainly of those in the 
North, but it is wonderful that it is not 
true; it is wonderful how the South has 
adjusted itself to its altered condition. 
Through the broad and golden savanna 
we zigzagged all day, eating only three 
meals in the cabin, yet seeming to be for 
ever at it. At close intervals everything 
aboardship moved forward with a hunch, 
and we knew that the vessel had ground 
ed her nose at a landing. Down went 
the great landing-stage that rides before 
her like an upraised claw, and that grabs 
the bank when she stops as a swimmer 
might hold himself up with one hand. 
Whenever the claw went out to catch the 
bank a bunch of ragged negroes scram- 
bled off, and fell into the reeds and busl)- 
es, weighted down with the boat’s hawser. 
and stumbling, slipping, and falling as 
they fought their way to the trees or the 
clear ground. MHallooing, swearing, and 
crashing they made their way, working, 
as all negroes do (when they have to), 
harder than any other laborers in Amer- 
ica. The boat made fast, order was re 
sumed, and took the shape of a rolling 
line of blacks, shouldering bags and pack- 
ages, and shambling to and from the 
shore as softly as so many animated bun- 
dles of rags naturally would, for they 
were ragged from their tattered hats down 
to their gaping, spreading, padlike shoes. 
The length of stay at each place was com 
puted by the number of “ packages” on 
the clerk's list. Fifty meant no time at 
all, 200 indicated a chance to stretch one’s 
legs on the bank, and 1000 or 2000 carried 
the opportunity to go to town and shake 
hands with the hearty folk in the law- 
offices, the court-houses, or the clubs. 
When the last ‘* package "—which might 
be a broom or a steam-engine—was put 
ashore, the scramble of the roustabouts 





‘‘ WORKING AS ALL NEGROES DO.” 


was repeated. The line was cast off, the 
claw began to rise by steam-power, and 
the darkies rushed down the bank, and 
hung on to it, and climbed up at the 
greatest possible risk of being left, and 
losing as many dollars or dollars and a 
half as they were days from the city. No 
officer of the boat ever considered them 
at all. 


These were incidents of a day’s travel 
along the Bayou Teche. Towards bed- 
time we stopped at one place where the 
clerk’s list of packages assured us we 
might go ashore and visit a planter whose 
house was near the bayou. The place 
proved a typical old manor-house, and yet 
what a change had befallen it! Instead 
of the bustling household of before the 
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882 HARPER'S NEW 
war—the queenlike mistress, the young 
ladies with Parisian finish, the little chil- 
dren, the governess, the ever-numerous 
guests, the troop of servants, the bird 
and fox hounds, and the pleasure-loving 
Southern lord—only one room showed a 
light. The rest of the house was dark. 
We went in, and found a log fire blazing 
cheerily on an open hearth in a bachelor’s 
paradise, bare- floored, with magazines, 
pipes, cigar- boxes, and newspapers scat- 
tered all about, and a general tone of dis- 
order and settled loneliness. The planter 
said that his wife was in Chicago, where 
he also spent much of his time. 

At daybreak we were awakened to find 
the boat at the plantation of Messrs. Ox- 
nard and Sprague, new-found New Or- 
leans friends who had invited us to visit 
them. Although it was but daylight, the 
great colonnaded and galleried mansion, 
as fine as a lord’s country-seat in Eng- 
land, was the seat of a welcoming bustle. 
Breakfast was spread in the great dining- 
room upon a snow-white cloth, before a 
blazing log fire. Again the proprietors 
were Northerners and bachelors, and the 
floors and walls were bare, while litera- 
ture, guns, and smoking implements made 
picturesque disorder. 

I found next day that the plantations 
lay side by side up and down the bayou 
for miles, as farms do along a Jersey pike, 
or cottages neighbor each other on a vil- 
lage road. Were they all maintained by 
Northern men and bachelors? The in- 
quiry brought the response that not one 
of the old Southern planters had managed 
to keep his acres, and that of the new 
Northern ones only one in that particu- 
lar neighborhood had his wife with him. 
Profitable as sugar-planting is, it can only 
be carried on after a great primal out- 
lay. A modern, well-equipped, economi- 
cal sugar-house, with its machinery, costs 
at least $300,000, independent of the cost 
of the hundreds and perhaps thousands 
of acres of land bought at $40 each, at an 
average. Men who have the means to 
venture upon such an outlay can afford 
to live where they will, and, as a rule, 
their homes are in New Orleans or other 
cities, and the old manor-houses which 
came with the acres are considered as 
mere conveniences or business head- 
quarters. 

These are the earnest and the scholarly 
latter-day planters of whom I have spok- 
en—self-instructed plodders or favored 
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college graduates who have learned t), a; 
the laboratory of to-day, and the scien 
tific reports and periodicals of the ave. 
are better from a business point of view 
than the wine-cellars and French novels 
of the departed era. These new-comers 
will make Louisiana rich, and America 
royal over princely nations of Christen 
dom. But to find these people and this 
new condition actually within the walls 
of the feudal palaces of slavery days sent 
a sentimental chill to my very marrow 
In Mr. Sprague’s great house, over and 
above all the kindness and hospitality he 
showered around him, and stronger than 
the kindliness of his very atmosphere. 
was the sadness of having the dead, assas 
sinated past so persistently thrust into the 
mind. He will not mind my using his 
house to point the tale of the revolution 
in the South, for he knows that it is a 
thing apart from the merry time he made 
for me, and from the friendships that 
were engendered by his kindness. He 
must himself have felt that it was strange 
to walk about the great wide halls and 
through the immense high rooms of the 
house, with doors and windows a dozen 
feet high, and with fireplaces framed in 
marble, and to think what such a mansion 
was intended for, of the departed state 
and pride of which such a house is the 
emptied cage, the violated tomb. Be- 
tween rows of moss-curtained oaks and 
great pecans was the avenue where the 
horses and carriages brought the gentry 
to the broad galleries and broader halls, 
where they disported an aristocracy tliat 
was not out of place in their days. 

If the lower Atchafalaya suggested 
England, the Teche country was like Hol 
land, with its extended flat vistas, far 
along which the sky met the plough- 
tracked, water-riddled land. But on high 
were the Southern buzzards, noisome to 
the sight and to another sense, but ever 
beautiful when on the wing. Apparent- 
ly no Southern view omits them. I could 
almost say I never looked up in the day- 
time without seeing them soaring, with 
the grace of better birds, eternally. The 
mules, the buzzards, and the negroes 
broke the Hollandish similitude. Near 
the Oxnard-Sprague house was a street of 
negro cabins in a double row, from which 
came the varied sounds of jews-harps, 
laughter, and quarrelling. The cabins 
were of one sort—the single type all over 
the South—one-storied, often one-roomed, 
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and with a rude brick chimney 
outside and a gaping fireplace 
within. Nearly all the white folks 
who trudged along the highway 
were Acadians, all but hallowed 
by the magic of Longfellow, and 
it was strange indeed to hear that 
we must not call them ’Cajuns to 
their faces lest they be offended, 
that the term is taken as one of 
reproach, and that the negro farm 
hands taken care of on the white 
men’s places look down upon these 
people who have to take care of 
themselves, as the darkies else- 
where look down upon ‘‘ poor 
whites.” Among the Acadians 
along the Bayou Teche are very 
many who are ignorant, untidy, 
and unambitious, though nearly 
all are saving of what they get. 
Some perform odd jobs, as work is 
offered to them, and some work 
the land for those planters who 
have more than they can manage, 
and who guarantee a certain sum 
which leaves a margin of profit 
for the crops they are able to raise. 
We saw some rather pretty Aca- 
dian girls, dark-skinned, and just 
missing beauty because of the hea- 
viness of their faces, and we asked 
them where we could find a cer- 
tain group of Choctaw Indians’ 
houses where we might buy Ind- 
ian basket-work. They did not 
understand us at all until I be- 
thought me that Indians were 
sauvages to the French mind. I 
tried the girls with that word, and 
they brightened up and led us to 
the Indian cabins, which were in 
no wise different, exteriorly, from 
the near-by homes of the girls 
themselves. 

The last of the Acadians to 
reach this new home of theirs 
came only a little more than a 
century ago, yet they were only a thou- 
sand strong then, while now they num- 
ber forty thousand. Whether any of 
their ‘*‘ Evangelines” wedded Choctaw 
bucks Ido not know, but a sufficient num- 
ber of the French Nova-Scotians married 
Indian squaws to lend the Acadian faces 
of to-day a strong trace of kinship with 
the people they call savages. Yet I 
never, outside of British Columbia, saw 
Indians so uncouth as were many of the 
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swarthy yet kindly and simple exiles 
from Grand Pré, who here have found a 
drowsy, luxuriant, flowery, and sunny 
land just suited to their natures. 

I spent twenty-four hours on the plan- 
tation, and every wakeful hour brought a 
new delight, found sometimes in the great 
bare house, sometimes in the fields, and 
sometimes in the near-by village. There 
was no unfriendliness toward the new- 
comers that I could see; indeed, in the 
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village there were only a few cottages 
half buried amid flowers along a bowery 
perfumed road, a somnolent shop or two, 
a lazyman’s hotel, and two restful-look- 
ing churches. To turn from that slow- 
going, placid settlement, 
like its trees, to the huge pulsating re- 
fineries of the invaders was to be remind- 


moss - grown 


AN 
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UST as the sun crossed the meridian, 
ey April 22, 1889, a commonwealth was 
born in a wilderness—born in a manner 
so unprecedented, so uniquely American, 
that the republic’s historian must give it 
a page distinctively its own. No State 
ever before sprang into being without the 
swaddling-clothes of infancy. After Roger 
Williams and Daniel Boone came the 
slow and painful evolution of the pioneer, 
the tedious moulding of the ‘* rudiments 
of empire.” But in Oklahoma the tran- 
sition was sudden and wonderful as the 
presto change! of the conjurer. Upon 
this natal day, around that bit of forbid- 
den ground lying a shimmering expanse of 
emerald in the soft spring sun and breeze, 
a cordon of blue-frocked troopers barred 
ingress to impatient tens of thousands 
waiting to found a State. An army of 
vandalsthey were,if you please, the plough 
the weapon of their vandalism. Their 
coming marked an epoch portentous and 
fateful to a race and to civilization. It 
was the initiation of a new and better 
policy of the government toward its 
Indians. No more were millions of fertile 
acres to lie in unproductive wildness, a 
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ed of a sudden change in a disord: 
dream. 

Yet just such companions as these two 
forces are found throughout the region 
Thus the new South works side by side 
with the old one, the one vigorous and 
promising, the other placid, picturesque, 
and doomed. 
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monument to mistaken governmental 
munificence, reproaching homeless labor 
to satisfy a vague sentimental Indian 
equity. And so they entered at 
noon, these 


high 


restless pioneers, this mot- 


ley host gathered from everywhere, and 
made the peaceful conquest of the land. 
It was a strange scene just before and 


after the ‘‘opening.”’ Picture the thou- 
sands of canvas-covered “‘ prairie schoon 
ers,” with their swarthy whiskered men, 
tired, hopeless - looking women, frowzy. 
freckled children, and gaunt dogs; the 
host of horsemen, some superbly mounted, 
with new saddles and “‘ outfit,” others on 
life- weary Rozinantes without even a 
blanket; *‘ boomers” afoot, too poor to 
ride, with dusty. travel-stained luggage, 
or their all tied in gaudy bandannas; thie 
wild strange flavor of camp life; the odor 
of boiling coffee’ and sizzling pork over 
brushwood fires; the myriad tents, white 
walled by day, illumined by night; the 
romantic sporting characters with their 
wheels of fortune, chuck-luck boards, and 
other gambling devices; the turbulent 
mass-meetings, harangued by indifferent 
but enthusiastic orators; the occasional 
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groups of blanketed Indians, the cyno- 
sure of wondering eyes; the rough- look- 
ing ‘‘cow-punchers,” who know every 
deer trail in the boomer El Dorado; the 
‘‘tenderfoot” with Eastern habiliments be- 
side the Southerner with slouch hat, wool 
shirt, and six-shooter at hip; the mad 
dash for claims and town lots, and the 
many tragic and comic incidents of the 
settlement. The riffraff of the West, the 
adventurer, the speculator, the perennial 
mover, the honest intending settler,swarm- 
ed over the line and quarrelled for posses- 
sion of theclaims. Incongruous elements 
of citizenship poured together into the 
country and mingled in a common enter- 
prise. Behold their achievement! The 
Indian Territory has now no place on the 
map outside of the five civilized tribes. Of 
the 41,097,332 acres originally within her 
borders, Oklahoma has, or is about to 
have, 21,311,559. One hundred thousand 
people have found homes in the infant 
territory; well-cultivated and productive 
farms with substantial improvements ev- 
erywhere meet the eye; populous towns 
with modern appurtenances have sprung 
up on her prairies, two—Guthrie and Okla- 
homa City—with 10,000 inhabitants each. 
And yet less than half of Oklahoma is 
populated. The grassy solitudes of the 
Cherokee Strip to the north, and the vast 
prairie of the Kiowa and Comanche 
country in the southwest, besides several 
smaller reservations, will soon be opened 
to swell her citizenship. 
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Strange as it may seem, there are at 
least one-third more white United States 
citizens in the Indian Territory—compris- 
ing the five civilized tribes of Cherokees, 
Creeks, Seminoles, Choctaws, and Chicka- 
saws—than the total population of Okla- 
homa Territory, including the unopened 
reservations. It is this remarkable fact 
which made the last Congress so prolific 
of bills affecting the Indian Territory, 
and caused the Senate to empower the 
President to appoint a committee of three 
to visit these five nations, as they call 
themselves, this summer, and treat with 
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their respective governments with a view 
to the dissolution of their tribal relations, 
the allotment of their lands in severalty, 
the acceptance of American citizenship, 
and speedy statehood. The tribal popu- 
lation of these nations aggregates in round 
numbers 62,000, divided as follows: Cher- 
okees, 23,000; Creeks, 14,000; Seminoles, 
8000: Choctaws, 17,000; Chickasaws, 5000. 
The United States citizen population, own- 
ing no tribal allegiance and alien in charac- 
ter, is conservatively estimated at 150,000, 
of which number 75,000 are in the Chick- 
asaw Nation alone. When it is consider- 
ed that there are fifteen non-citizens to 
one citizen in the last-mentioned nation, 
the reader will readily perceive the condi- 
tion which calls for Congressional action 
and threatens the abrogation of Indian 
autonomy. Fully four-fifths of this alien 
white population immigrated to the Ind- 
ian Territory after the opening of Okla- 
homa to settlement. 

It is generally believed in the East by 
superficial students of the Indian question 
that the white residents of the Indian Ter- 
ritory are mainly interlopers and usurp- 
ers of Indian rights and Indian lands. 
Such an opinion is erroneous, and unjust 
as well. This white population forms a 
tenant class, whose residence is based on 
tribal law and a strained interpretation of 
the treaties, which never contemplated 
such an influx of tenants or the iniqui- 
tous system of landlordism which their 
labor has produced, if, indeed, they permit 
such alien residence at all. The trea- 
ties are conveniently ambiguous on this 
point, and the five little Indian sover- 
eignties have incorporated in their stat- 
utes a standing invitation to the white 
man to come among them and Jabor, for 
the Indian has a repugnancy to toil. An 
annual tax is imposed upon every male 
non-citizen of eighteen years of age and 
over, called a permit fee, for the privilege 
of tenancy. In addition to this tax all 
non-citizen merchants and tradesmen are 
required to pay a tax on their stock, based 
on a certain per cent. of its valuation. 
Thus does an Indian government in the 
very heart of the republic inflict upon the 
American citizen that which he warred 
with the Briton to prevent, 7. e., ‘‘ taxa- 
tion without representation.” The reve- 
nue thus obtained goes to the support of 
the tribal governments. 

The five civilized tribes are a race of 
landlords, yet the Indian is but a small 


factor in the control of the landed weaith 
of the country. Since their exodus from 
east of the Mississippi River more thay 
half a century ago, these tribes have 
amalgamated with the white race to such 
an extent that the blood of the latter 
greatly predominates. Indeed, there are 
few full-blood Indians left. Marriages 
are rarely contracted between Indians 
especially mixed breeds—the two races 
almost invariably intermarrying. The 
treaties and laws of the five nations en- 
courage this, for the white party to the 
hymeneal contract is given all the rights, 
privileges, and immunities of his dusky 
spouse, becoming to all intents and pur- 
poses an Indian. He is known as a 
“squaw man,” or by the more popular 
colloquialism of ‘galvanized citizen.” 
This type of Uncle Sam’s wards throws 
none of the sentimental glamour of Po- 
cahontas over the transaction. He is 
prosaic and matter-of-fact enough to 
string a barb-wire fence around his 
adopted brother's domain and make the 
most of his opportunities. 

The lands of the five nations are osten- 
sibly held in common, but as a matter 
of fact the disproportion in holdings is 
monopolistic toa remarkable degree. The 
real Indian derives little benefit from his 
patrimonial acres. The pale-skinned Ja- 
cob has stolen Esau’s birthright. There 
are farms, rich and highly cultivated, of 
from 5000 to 25,000 acres in a body; pas- 
tures of long succulent grass whose fences 
a horseman cannot encompass from sun 
to sun; mines opulent with their stores of 
coal; but they are controlled by the pro- 
fessional red men described in the preced- 
ing paragraph, or the mixed breeds whose 
dominant blood is white. It is said that 
a score of Chickasaw citizens, in whom 
combined there is hardly enough abori- 
ginal blood to make a full-blood Indian, 
control nearly ninety per cent. of the 
arable lands of that nation. A Cherokee 
squaw man is said to hold more land than 
is held by all the full-bloods in the tribe. 
Under the tribal law there is no limit to 
the extent of a citizen’s holding. He 
can control and‘enjoy the usufruct of as 
much land as he can fence without en- 
croaching upon the improvements of a 
fellow-citizen. As a consequence the 
national domain has passed into the pos- 
session of the more intelligent and enter- 
prising elements of the tribes, the inter- 
married citizens and mixed breeds, who 
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four-fifths of the 
landlords, many of 


constitute probably 
population. These 


whom operate on a scale colossal enough 
to make the estates of the land barons of 
the Old World seem mere truck patches in 


comparison, utilize white non-citizen la- 
bor in the cultivation and improvement 
of their vast farms. The Indian agricult- 
ural toiler is an anomaly, and negro la- 
bor is uncommon. As a rule, especially 
in the opening up of new farms, the ten- 
ant not only furnishes the labor, but the 
improvements also, under an annual 
rental contract based on a share of the 
crop. Leasing for a term of years is not 
permissible under the tribal law, though 
the law is evaded by clever collusions of 
landlord and tenant. Should the two 
fall out at the expiration of the year’s 
contract, the latter must take his chances 
in the Federal court for the satisfaction of 
his equity in the improvements if a mu- 
tuai compromise cannot be effected. Sin- 
gularly enough, there is little litigation of 
this nature. 

The governments of the five civilized 
tribes are democratic in form, modelled 
after the State governments, with a curi- 
ous blending of race customs. The know- 
ledge of civil government shown in their 
constitutions and laws would be remark- 
able in Indians, but Indians did not draft 
them. (Let it be understood that full- 
bloods are meant.) However stupid and 
disorderly their councils may be, there is 


always some village statesman—general- 
ly a squaw man—who acts as bill-carpen- 
ter, and gives the alleged deliberations of 
the body a semblance of parliamentary 
dignity and correctness—on paper. Here- 
in does Lo imitate his brother in the State 
Legislature. The average legislator is a 
full- blood, non- progressive, ignorant, 
suspicious, and prejudiced against the 
white man. This type constiiutes the 
active or voting political element. Few 
of the more enlightened and progressive 
citizens take an interest in politics. They 
have long ago ceased to respect or obey 
the enactments of their councils, which 
are, for the most part, a medley of egre- 
gious blunders impossible of execution. 
This apathy on the part of the latter 
class cost them their enfranchisement in 
the Chickasaw Nation, where the full- 
blood Legislature divested the white citi- 
zens of the right of suffrage. The Choe- 
taw and Cherokee councils have also 
legislated against their intermarried and 
adopted citizens by endeavoring to debar 
them from sharing in their land-sale 
funds. So long as the thriftily disposed 
white and mixed breed citizens have the 
land, they are content to let the full- 
bloods imagine they control the politics. 
The latter are entirely dominated by a 
few short-sighted, selfish, venal leaders 
of slight Indian blood, who handle the 
large revenues of the tribe after the most 
modern method of *‘ practical politics.” 
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But the Indian legislator gets his per 
diem—no inconsiderable item to one in- 
ured to abject poverty—and the rank and 
file draw a militiaman’s pay whenever, 
by any possible pretext, these doughty 
red warriors are ordered in the field. At 
Tishomingo, the Chickasaw capital, it is 
a picturesque sight to see the nation’s 
Solons dozing outstretched on the green- 
sward in the shade, or, with their squaws, 
children, and dogs, eating their meais out- 
doors, gypsy-fashion. There is a hotel 
in the hamlet, but few of the legislators 
ean afford such luxurious living. They 
prefer to bring their families and camp, 
during the session of Council, in ‘‘God’s 
first temples,” exercising the most rigid 
economy in living expenses, excepting 
always an extravagant indulgence in 
fire-water. The capitals of the nations, 
with the single exception of Tahlequah, 
the Cherokee capital, are mere hamlets in 
the woods, far removed from the innova- 
tions of the white man’s world. Their 
state-houses are of the Southern style of 
brick court-house built before the war, 
with huge fireplaces, whitewashed walls, 
and wooden benches. Here the states- 
men of the forest meet annually, with 


occasional extra sessions, and go through 
their crude routine of parliamentary prac- 


tice. The proceedings are in both their 
native tongue and English, the position 
of legislative interpreter being a national 
office. ‘ 

Indian jurisprudence is ‘‘ fearfully and 
wonderfully made.” Their laws are 
strongly tinctured with race customs—a 
mingling of the barbaric and English 
common law. Three of the five civilized 
tribes execute their murderers by shoot- 
ing, after the manner of military execu- 
tions. The whipping-post is the common 
punishment, even for misdemeanors. The 
Chickasaw law, for instance, imposes a 
penalty of thirty-nine lashes on the bare 
back for the failure of a citizen to pay a 
tax upon firewood sold to a non-citizen. 
The Creeks punish the third conviction 
of theft by death. There is a death-pen- 
alty upon treason, which is defined as 
‘‘levying war against the nation, or in 
adhering to its enemies, giving them aid 
and comfort,” showing that the nations 
regard their sovereignty as absolute. The 
Cherokees alone administer their laws 
with anything like a show of justice, and 
they are becoming more lax from year to 
year. Since the establishment of the Fed- 
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eral court in the Indian Territory, four 
years ago, the tribal courts have bee) 
shorn of much of their power and have 
fallen off in volume of business. Causes 
between United States and Indian citizens. 
or between members of different tribes. 
are adjudicated in the Federal court. The 
better element of tribal citizens—indeed. 
the average citizeun—pronounce the tribal 
courts a farce, and ignore them entirely. 
They prefer, if possible, to go to the Fed- 
eral court, where justice is more apt to be 
blind. Violations of law are rarely pun- 
ished now by the Indian tribunals, which 
are passing into desuetude. The United 
States has no jurisdiction over crimes be- 
tween Indians of the same tribe, and the 
number of murderers who are never even 
apprehended is appalling. In the Chicka- 
saw Nation an execution has not occurred 
in several years, though the murders 
among the full- bloods are more than a 
score a year, to say nothing of the homi- 
cides. Their juries have ceased to convict. 
In the other nations, when a conviction is 
had, the doomed man who fails to gain 
his freedom by executive clemency gen- 
erally escapes, and he does not long re- 
main in hiding. He manages somehow 
to ‘‘come clear” or defy the law. 

Until within a few years past there 
was little legal restraint upon the desper- 
ado class in the Indian Territory. The 
country naturally attracted the criminals 
of adjacent States, and the border bully 
found it a congenial field of outlawry. 
Crime held high carnival, as the hang- 
man’s record at Fort Smith, Arkansas, 
will attest. But times are changing for 
the better, though slowly. The notorious 
Daltons and kindred banditti are being 
killed and brought to justice with com- 
mendable official skill and promptness. 
Still the mountain fastnesses and woody 
labyrinths harbor as bold, bad men as 
ever ‘“‘held up” the Deadwood stage- 
coach in the "70s. Thoroughly organ- 
ized, well armed and equipped, they sally 
forth in small bands, and make forays 
upon the banks of the border towns and 
the express trains running through the 
Territory. They are veritable dare-devils, 
and have reduced train-robbery to a fine 
art. 

To speak of crime and criminals in the 
Indian Territory without mentioning the 
deputy marshal is like playing Hamlet 
with Hamlet omitted. This picturesque 
character, with his swagger and bravado, 
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slouch hat, high-heeled boots, and arsenal 
at waist, is an essential evil of a perni- 
cious system. There are exceptions, of 
course, but the officer who will stand for 
a type most familiar to Territorians is 
half desperado, with the criminal instincts 
—and often record—of the culprit he pur- 
sues. It frequently happens that he is 
given his commission after having been 
indicted for murder and “‘ cleared” by the 
jury. He wears the appellation of ** kill- 
er” as a mantle of glory, and affects a 
bravery which he rarely exhibits. This 
species of legal sleuth-hound is paid by 
fees and mileage, and it follows that he is 
an assiduous worker-up of ‘‘cases.” In 
his venal zeal he descends to dishonest 
practices and despicable methods of petty 
tyranny, and is accordingly cordially 
hated by all classes alike. He is regarded 
in the country about as a police agent of 
the Czar is in Siberia. The crime of *‘in- 
troducing,” as bringing ardent spirits 
into the Territory is called, furnishes him 
a profitable and much-abused field of la- 
bor. 

There is a surfeit of law in the Indian 
Territory, despite the seeming prevalence 
of lawlessness. Three Federal courts, two 
of which are located in Arkansas and 
Texas, exercise conflicting and often op- 
pressive jurisdiction over the people. The 
home Federal court, which has three seats 
in the Territory, is little more than a jus- 


tice’s court, so abridged is its criminal ju- 
risdiction. The foreign courts have con- 
current jurisdiction with it in cases of 
‘* introducing,” resulting in Territorians 


being dragged, in some instances, nearly 
three hundred miles, to be tried on the 
charge of having imported whiskey into 


their homes. Many have died in these 
foreign jails, away from home, kindred, 
and friends, while awaiting trial, whose 
lives were the price of a deputy marshal's 
mileage. The higher crimes are cogniza- 
ble outside the Territory, and the Ameri- 
can citizen, contrary to the spirit of the 
Constitution and the genius of our insti- 
tutions, is denied the right of trial by a 
jury of his peers chosen from the vici- 
nage. He is carried past the door of a 
home tribunal, at enormous expense to 
the government, to be tried in a foreign 
State, among strangers, by a jury preju- 
diced against his section and people. The 
residents of the Indian Territory have 
petitioned Congress and sent delegates to 
lobby in Washington to repair this great 
judicial wrong. They are very much in 
earnest in demanding what they term 
home-rule, and have taught their very 
children its significance. The jurors of 
their home court are as competent as any 
in the States to sit upon ‘high crimes, and 
they have clearly demonstrated their fit- 
ness for local self-government. In addi- 
tion to the Federal courts, the United 
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States is represented in the five nations 
by an Indian agent, with headquarters at 


Muskogee, who has large powers for the 
suppression of the whiskey traffic, gam- 
bling, conflicts between the whites and 
Indians, the eviction of intruders unlaw- 
fully in the country, ete. 

The divine injunction, ‘in the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat-bread,” has no 
relevancy to the citizens of the five civil- 
ized tribes. Here are a people who, like 
the lilies of the field, ‘toil not, neither 
do they spin,” furnishing an example of 
class favoritism under the law peculiar 
and interesting to study. The landlords 
have no care but the gathering of rents 
and a general supervision of the home 
place. They are, as a class, free-hand- 
ed, reckless, good livers, and with a 
strong tendency to dissipation. Most of 
them live up to their incomes, and few 
acquire large bank accounts. Your typ- 
ical landlord’s home is the rambling 
white plantation great house of ante bel- 
lum days, with wide galleries, big chim- 
neys, and usually in a bad state of repair. 
An air of untidiness and neglect pervades 
the yard, to which is added a lack of 
taste inside when you enter. Still there 
is something about the surroundings— 
the orchard, smoke-house, negroes, pigs, 
and poultry—which denotes solid old- 


fashioned comfort and Arcadian content 
Frequently you meet a lord of one of 
these mansions—a squaw man— whose 
family claim no Indian blood, yet he en- 
joys, by virtue of a former matrimonial 
alliance, all the landed rights of an Ind- 
ian. It is really surprising the number 
of this class that are divorced from Ind- 
ian wives or have become widowers and 
remarried in their own race. They con- 
stitute the largest landholders, and are 
very jealous of their tribal rights when 
threatened by ‘‘ boomers,” as they term 
the opponents of land monopoly and un- 
equal privileges. And what of the Ind- 
ian, the full-blood, whom this great and 
munificent government of ours has in 
its wisdom regarded as a ward and heir 
to a princely heritage as a recompense 
for Anglo-Saxon rapine? You will find 
him where the stillness of the forest is 
as yet unbroken. He is there in his mis- 
erable little hut, a recluse from the great 
mad world he so distrusts and fears, liv- 
ing a poor hanéto-mouth existence, and 
rarely emerging to visit the haunts of his 
tormentors. A scanty patch of corn, a 
few poultry and mast-fed hogs, with what 
game and fish fall prey to his skill, go to 
supply his meagre larder and furnish 
employment for his squaw and himself. 
Once in a great while there is a per 
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capita payment, and a pittance falls to 
his share after the professional red men 
of the tribe have made the disbursement 
to their satisfaction and paid their “ at- 
torneys’ fees.”’ It is a rare thing to find 
a full-blood in the Indian Territory who 
is living comfortably on as much as a 
quarter section of land under cultivation. 
There are some, but they are striking ex- 
ceptions. 

There is another class of Indian citizen 
that the world knows little of—the freed- 
man. Before the war the labor of the 
tribes was performed by negro slaves. 
The treaties made at Fort Smith, Ar- 
kansas, in 1866, re-establishing peace and 
granting amnesty to the five nations— 
for be it remembered that they bore arms 
for the Confederacy and severed their re- 
lations with the Washington government 
—made it obligatory on these Indians to 
give their ex-slaves certain landed rights 
in the country, and offered certain in- 
ducements to have them adopted into the 
The Chickasaws alone refused to 
bestow citizenship upon their freedmen, 
the other four nations adopting them as 
citizens. As they numbered several thou- 
sand originally, and as the descendants 


tribes. 


are on the same footing, it will be readily 
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understood that they form no insignifi- 
cant factor in the tribes. In the Creek 
and Seminole nations they have amalga- 
mated with the Indians to such an extent 
that their race greatly predominates in 
those tribes, and few Indians can boast of 
blood uncontaminated by that of the 
African. In his report to the Indian 
Commissioner for 1891, the agent says, 
‘*In the Cherokee, and especially the 
Creek and Seminole nations, the freed- 
men citizens are showing a strength 
which, if united, would practically con- 
trol the elections and the administration 
of affairs.” In the two last-named na- 
tions a glance at their legislatures reveals 
a preponderance of negro blood, which is 
traceable in their officials from Governor 
to light-horseman. The Seminoles, with 
a racial hatred born in the Everglades of 
Florida, have little intercourse with the 
white race. The authority above quoted 
says, in the same report, ‘* I am informed 
that there are less than sixty whites of 
all ages in that [Seminole] nation.” Sin- 
gularly enough, the Cherokees, Choctaws, 
and Chickasaws eschew amalgamation 
with their freedmen, and blend their blood 
with the white alone. This negro-Indian 
type is an artistic study. Partaking of the 
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characteristics of both races, the negro al- 
ways predominating, they are picturesque 
in the extreme. Both sexes affect bright 
colors in dress, wear their kinky hair in 
knotty little braids bound with innumer- 
able strings, feathers in their hats, and 
frequently immense brass ear-rings. They 
are lazy, good-natured, improvident, liter- 
ally taking no thought of the morrow. 
Their peculiar situation makes life easy, 
and they are a happy, pleasure-loving 
people, with a propensity to petty larceny. 

The non-citizen population is distine- 
tively Southern. Texas and Arkansas, 
being contiguous, furnish the bulk of the 
immigration, which is heavy and con- 
stantly inereasing. There is quite a 
sprinkling of the ‘‘cracker” element in 
the back districts, nomadie in tendency, 
and shiftless in their mode of life. Their 
wants are few and simple, and their am- 
bition seldom extends beyond a bare sub- 
sistence. They were born on rented land, 
and never aspire to proprietorship. Cul- 
tivating small patches of ground with the 
least possible expenditure of energy, they 
exist in a perennial state of lethargy, aug- 
mented by malaria and ‘‘ shakes.” Such 
superfluities as ‘‘ readin’ and writin’ ”’ sel- 
dom enter into their education. The men 
are, for the most part, gaunt, tobacco- 
dried, dispirited creatures, and the women 
are inveterate snuff-dippers, and do much 
of the out-door work. <A bale or two of 
poor cotton represents their year's labor, 
and they are too untrustworthy to even 
get that mortgaged in advance of picking, 
as is the custom of the country... They 
form the intruder class of the nations, in 
some instances squatting on unoccupied 
lands without contract or permission, sel- 
dom paying a permit. This class, let it 
be understood, form but a small portion 
of the white population. The average 
renter is industrious, intelligent, and hon- 
est. The United States agent testifies 
that he is ** honorable and upright.” He 
cultivates good-sized farms under liberal 
conditions, and is generally well-to-do, 
He it is who has reclaimed the land from 
the wilderness and caused it to blossom 
as the rose. The comfortable double log 
house, the barns and outbuildings, the 
miles of rail fence, the thrifty fields of 
eotton, corn, and wheat, which make his 
landlord's estate goodly to behold and 
valuable—all are his handiwork. But 
for him the five civilized tribes would be 
wearing gee-string and breech-clout, with 


no source of income but government «))- 
nuities and the cattleman’s grass-money. 
The Jandlord class owe all they possess to 
his patient toil and enterprise. 

The towns of the Indian Territory 
furnish convincing proof of the remark 
able progress made by these people within 
the past three or four years. Villages 
have sprung up at nearly every railroad 
station, some of considerable size and 
commercial prominence. Ardmore is the 
most populous and important town, with 
4000 inhabitants. A million dollars is 
represented in the improvements and 
personal property on the town site, to Say 
nothing of the value of the realty, for 
which there is no title in fee. The item 
of cotton receipts alone at the Ardmore 
market is 25,000 cr 30,000 bales annually, 
putting in local circulation close to a 
million dollars. Merchants at some of 
these trading-points carry stocks of a 
hundred thousand dollars and more, do- 
ing as large a business annually as whole 
villages in many Eastern communities, 
and that with plenty of competition. 
During the busy season a bustling and 
unwonted sight can be witnessed in the 
cotton-blocked streets and crowded stores. 
All sorts of vehicles and rigs throng the 
main thoroughfares, from the canvas- 
covered wagon to the rudely improvised 
two-wheeled bull-cart. Slouchy stern- 
browed men, with drooping leather-girt 
hats the worse for several seasons’ wind 
and rain, go shuffling along the dilapi- 
dated board sidewalks, veritable tatter- 
demalions and pictures of hard times; 
prosperous-looking planters and ranch- 
men in wool shirts and tight-legged 
boots, half-breeds and full-bloods, wo- 
men and children, elbow each other in a 
confused blending of shape and color 
picturesque to behold; loud-mouthed auc- 
tioneers and medicine fakirs cry their 
wares and cure-alls to gaping crowds, 
interspersing their. harangues ofttimes 
with minstrelsy, songs, and _ sleight-of- 
hand tricks; tough little Texas ponies 
blink lazily under their big high-horned 
saddles, and the several wagon-yards are 
full of campers. Money is plentiful, and 
spent with lavish hand. Although there 
are some modern brick business houses, 
lately built, few of the houses have an 
air of permanency, owing to the unsta- 
ble land-tenure. They are set upon 
block foundations, galvanized flues stick 
through the roofs, and it is seldom that 
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they are even weather-boarded. There 
being no municipal regulations, each citi- 
zen is an ordinance unto-himself, result- 
ing in littered, dirty streets and pesti- 
lence-breeding alieys. The stranger on 
visiting these crude hustling towns, par- 
ticularly those along the Santa Fe and 
Rock Island railroads in the west part of 
the Territory, is struck by the singular 
absence of the Indian. He is rarely seen 
on the street or met on the country roads. 
The reason is simple—the population is 
white. During the last term of the Fed- 
eral court at Ardmore a young Chicka- 
saw was put upon the witness stand, but 
could speak not a word of English. The 
judge dismissed him because out of a 
crowded court-room and in the metropolis 
of the five nations no one could be found to 
interpret his native tongue. The rapidity 
with which towns have been built along 
the Rock Island Railroad since its com- 
pletion through the nation but six months 
ago is amazing. There are eight news- 
papers in as many towns on that road in 
the nation within a distance of ninety 
miles. The building lots are leased from 
year to year, at a rental of from $5 to $25 
per annum, from the Indian citizen who 
has the good fortune to claim the town 
site as part of his landed possessions. 
This lot baron also sells quitclaims, 


though without authority of law, and to 
no advantage to the purchaser other than 


to stop rent. There are more than a 
score of growing towns in the Indian 
Territory of from 1000 to 4000 population. 

The scenery of the Indian Territory is 
beautifully diversified, and its natural re- 
sources are great. There are vast sweeps 
of undulating prairie, luxuriant in pas- 
turage and surpassingly rich in soil; great 
broad river-bottoms with loam of won- 
drous blackness and depth; rolling hills 
and valleys of red clay peculiarly adapted 
to cotton; forests of valuable timber and 
exhaustless stores of firewood; rough 
mountainous districts guarding their se- 
crets of precious mineral; mines of coal 
for centuries yet unborn. The land is 
well watered by long rivers with numer- 
ous tributaries, flowing southeasterly. 
Chpf among these are the Arkansas and 
Canadian, wide treacherous streams flow- 
ing through sand-strewn valleys. <A 
peculiarity of the latter is that it is a 
bed of drifting, sifting white sand a 
good share of the year, guiltless of any 
moisture whatever. While in this state, 
without warning or apparent cause, the 
water comes rolling down its sun-parched 
bed in great volume, transforming the 
river in a few moments to a booming tor- 
rent, bank-full. Human beings and stock 
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have been caught in the sudden flood 
while crossing on dry sand, and swept to 
their doom. The nomenclature of the 
streams, the mountains, and the towns 
suggests little more of Indian origin than 
that of most of the States. By far the 
greater number of post-offices are named 
for white individuals or towns in the 
States. The beautiful Indian tongue 
has been sadly ignored in the Indian’s 
own land. In the southeastern quarter 
of the Territory the lumber and coal 
industries are carried on extensively 
by rich corporations operating under 
tribal charter, by Federal permission. 
Many thousands of white laborers are 
thus employed, and large revenues are 
derived by the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
governments, whose lands are owned 
jointly. Coal has been mined here on a 
large scale for more than twenty years, 
and shipped throughout the West. In 
the Creek and Cherokee nations the long- 
horned Texas steer has found a range, to 
the great detriment of the country agri- 
culturally and the indignation of the 
poorer classes. These nations are a suc- 
cession of big pastures leased to cattle 
syndicates for government revenue, or 
profitably held by citizens for the pastur- 
age of foreign herds. The Indians have 
been literally fenced out of their own 
land by the politicians who run the coun- 
try. Lately they have awakened to the 
wholesale plundering practised by their 
leaders, and several large pastures were 
destroyed by mob violence. Indignation 
powwows are becoming frequent, and 
even arms are resorted to. Some full- 
blood families have not enough grass 
for their milch-cows, while train-load 
after train-load of Texas cattle is un- 
loaded in the country. The Chickasaw 
Nation is the home of the “ nester,” as 
the non-citizen farmer is called. Cot- 
ton is here the principal staple, the an- 
nual product of the nation exceeding 
50,000 bales. The large pastures have dis- 
appeared before the man with the plough, 
because the landlords saw it was more 
profitable to have human tenants than 
cattle on a thousand hills. Hog and 
hominy have supplanted the steer. Corn, 
wheat, and oats flourish throughout the 
Territory, especially in the northern part. 
Fruit of all kinds common to the latitude 
takes kindly to the soil. The native tim- 
ber, which is very heavy in some sections, 
is post oak, elm, hickory, pecan, sycamore, 


walnut, hackberry, cottonwood, cypress. 
and pine. Iron, coal, lead, copper, zin: 

asphaltum, petroleum, and natural gas 
abound. Gold and silver have also been 
discovered. The mean average tempera- 
ture is 41° in winter and 75° in summer 
There is an average rainfall of 45 inches, 
well distributed. 

The benefits of citizenship in the five 
nations are of so substantial a nature, 
and appeal so to the cupidity of outsiders, 
that some unscrupulously lay claim to 
Indian blood and attempt to enjoy tribal 
privileges. Especially is this true in the 
Cherokee Nation, where, it is said, such 
bogus claimants to citizenship number 
several thousand. Doubtless there are 
many such, but there are some justly 
claiming remote Indian ancestry who are 
denied citizenship by the Cherokees. This 
class of intruders, as they are officially 
denominated, have made tlieir homes upon 
the national domain for years, and some 
have accumulated goodly possessions. By 
an act of the last Congress, providing for 
the purchase of the Cherokee Outlet, the 
great strip of unoccupied land lying along 
the southern Kansas border, the United 
States promises to eject these intruders 
from their claims, paying them for their 
improvements, but charging them for the 
benefits they have derived from the soil. 
An armed collision is freely predicted 
when the eviction is attempted. The 
process of determining the justice of claims 
to Cherokee citizenship is mysterious and 
complex. The native blood is so nearly 
extinct that a very small portion of the 
tribe would really be accused of being 
Indians on sight. The blond type is quite 
common. Another class of intruders— 
the squatter—has been previously de- 
scribed. Occasionally the United States 
agent sends his Indian police to the tran- 
sient hut of this Arkansaw traveller, and 
escorts him, bag and baggage, to the bor- 
der, with the injunction to return not on 
pain of instant expulsion; but he gener- 
ally returns, like chickens driven from a 
garden, until suffered in sheer despair to 
remain. Inthe summer of 1891 evictions 
were attempted on a large scale in the 
Chickasaw Nation, the agent being at- 
tended by a troop of cavalry; but the 
whole proceeding was a farce. A Dill 
making intruderism a felony, punishable 
by a fine of $1000 and one year in the 
penitentiary, passed the Lower House of 
Congress last winter. The penalty at- 
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tached to this remarkable 
ict was explained by the 
member urging its passage 
as necessary because of the 
abject poverty of the crim- 
inals! 
Monopoly of land under 
the so-called community 
system of tenure, together 
with the corruption of the 
tribal governments and 
their utter inefficiency, 
has brought about the de- 
cadence of the five nations, 
A quiet but mighty politi- 
cal revolution is sweeping 
over the Indian Territory. 
The issue of the day is land 
allotment. The spread of 
the sentiment favorable to 
lands in severalty has been 
surprisingly rapid. A few 
years ago Boudinot, the 
great Cherokee statesman, 
lawyer, and editor, was 
compelled to flee for his 
life from his country and 
die on State soil, because, 
with prophetic vision, he 
foresaw the necessities 
which would force the 
near abrogation of Indian 
autonomy, and counselled 
his people to allot their 
lands. But two years ago 
a convention of Chicka- 
saw landlords passed reso- 
lutions denunciatory of 
three editors of that nation who had begun 
to advocate allotment and the abolition 
of the tribal relation. The resolutions in 
question proclaimed the editors revolution- 
ists, and advised the tribal government to 
expel them from Indian soil and suppress 
their journals. Since that time the press 
of the Indian Territory has become almost 
unanimous in its advocacy of these pro- 
gressive principles, and it is a power for 
much good in the cause. Of thirty-odd 
weekly and two daily newspapers now 
published in the five civilized tribes, not 
more than four oppose allotment, and they 
admit it to be inevitable, but hope to defer 
its accomplishment. Naturally enough, 
the politicians, attorneys, office-holders, 
and large landlords of the tribes, or most 
of them, bitterly oppose any measure cal- 
culated to interfere with their peculiar 
status and prevent such opportunities of 
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aggrandizement and monopoly as are now 
theirs. Many of the full-bloods, too, hav- 
ing been taught by cunning leaders to 
believe that allotment is a white man’s 
scheme to despoil them of their lands, 
look with suspicion upon the contem- 
plated change, and prefer to eke out a 
poor existence in the waste places while 
another enjoys their portion. However, 
the question is being agitated and discuss- 
ed with great interest among them lately, 
and the campaign of education is making 
many converts to allotment. It is con- 
fidently believed by friends of the policy 
that even now a large majority of the 
Indians by blood desire the equalization 
and individualization of the tribal domain 
by allotment. The leaven of progress is 
working. 

It is evident to a disinterested observer 
that the lands of the five civilized tribes 
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have practically passed out of the hands 
of the Indians. Amalgamation, and not 
white intrusion, has done the work. The 
longer continuation of existing conditions 
in the Indian Territory would be a blot 
upon civilization and an injustice to the 
Indian. The country and people have 
long since outgrown their narrow and 
abnormal environments. Severalty of 
land is an imperative requirement of the 
situation, and that is but the beginning 
of the end. Give the Indian—the real 
Indian and the mock Indian—his land, 
every acre of it, for it is lawfully his. 
Make enough of each allotment inalien- 
able to insure him a home and a liveli- 
hood in future years, and let him make 
such disposition as he chooses of the resi- 
due, giving the white renters who have 
made it valuable priority right of pur- 
chase, and recognizing their equities in 
the fullest. This, with the equal distribu- 


tion of the funds—many millions—held 
in trust by the government for these Ind- 
ians, and the moneys derived from the 
sale of their outside reservations, would 
make them the wealthiest people on earth. 
There are 20,000,000 acres of land in the 
Indian Territory, which, divided among 


the tribal citizens, would give each indi- 
vidual 322+ acres. The Chickasaws and 
Choctaws, with 11,338,925 acres owned 
jointly, would be entitled to 515+ acres 
per capita. Surely, under such auspi- 
cious circumstances, these civilized Ind- 
ians would have everything to gain and 
nothing to lose by the surrender of a farci- 
cal tribal autonomy and the acceptance 
of American citizenship and Statehood. 
A large percentage of them are as enlight- 
ened and shrewd as the average Yankee, 
and as capable of protecting their prop- 
erty interests and driving a sharp bargain 
in real estate. As for the few full-bloods, 
their natural suspicion and conservatism 
would be a safeguard against white rapa- 
city, while contact with the world would 
sharpen their intellectual faculties and 
beget assimilation, teaching them habits 
of industry. 

It is the obvicus policy of the United 
States to make citizens of her Indians, 
and carry the work begun in Oklahoma 
to every reservation within her borders. 
The five civilized tribes, entrenched 
though they are behind an adamantine 
treaty wall, cannot afford to refuse the 
demand for capitulation. If they do 
they will lose infinitely more by the 
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state of siege to follow. The manifest 
destiny of the country is Statehood, and 
that speedily. The ehange is a possibi!- 
ity, yea, a probability, of the present ad- 
ministration. The population of New 
Mexico and Arizona combined does not 
equal that of the five nations; Nevada 
added does not equal that of Oklahoma 
and the Indian Territory by more than 
25,000; while Nevada, Wyoming, and 
Arizona lack 25,000 of equalling the pop- 
ulation of the Indian Territory alone. 
The United States agent’s annual reports 
to the Indian Bureau since Oklahoma 
was opened to settlement have strongly 
urged upon the government the necessity 
of radical action toward the five nations. 
In 1890 he wrote: 

‘““One year ago there were few who 
openly and publicly advocated an allot- 
ment of lands. The ice once well broken, 
many have plunged into the argument, 
until it is now probable that this will be 
the leading issue in the ensuing political 
campaign of the Cherokee Nation, per- 
haps others. The full-bloods are think- 
ing for themselves. They are no longer 
the blind followers of the half-breed and 
the adopted citizen. They are realizing 
who are decrying the taking of lands in 
severalty, yet lay out for themselves 
large farms in the richest bottoms, graze 
the free grass of the country, reap reve- 
nues from the coal interests, and keep 
their hands upon the national purse 
strings. The full-blood has been requited 
with the skim-milk after the rich cream 
of Indian politics has been skimmed for 
the benefit of those who run the ma- 
chine. ... Unless the government of 
the United States awakes from its leth- 
argic inactivity and enforces its treaty 
obligations with these people, it would 
be more humane to end the matter at one 
fell swoop.” 

Of allotment he wrote the year pre- 
vious: 

‘* With the Indian as well as the white 
man industry and thrift have their roots 
in ownership of the soil. The patenting 
of lands in severalty creates individual 
interests, which are absolutely necessary 
to teach the benefits of labor and induce 
the following of civilized pursuits. Allot- 
ment creates responsibility and a desire 
to accumulate property; it teaches habits 
of economy and industry. A perfect and 
secure title to a man’s possessions will 
alone imbue his mind with ideas of true 
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civilization. Individualization of the 
lands is the most important factor in 
[ndian civilization.” 

Higher than all individual interests, 
higher than the claims of Indian auton- 
omy, are the demands of progress in the 
mighty young West. The Indian Terri- 
tory lies directly in the pathway of com- 
merce between the rapidly developing 
trans-Mississippi empire and its gulf out- 
let that is to be. A network of railroads 
is destined to traverse the length and 
breadth of the red man’s land. Here 
will be built flourishing cities, amply sup- 
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ported by the many industries to which 

this region is peculiarly adapted. Here 

will be developed the richest agricultural 

section in the great Southwest. Few 

States in the Union have such a diversity 

and abundance of natural resources. 

There are to-day 300,000 inhabitants in 

Oklahoma and the Indian Territory. 

With the opening of millions of new acres 

to white settlement will come many thou- 

sands more. Within the next decade it_ 
is not unreasonable to predict a million 

people within the old bounds of the Ind- 

ian Territory. 


CHARGE. 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


CYTHE swung over shoulder, I turn from the beaten way, 
is) Through the lush grass of the pasture, wet in the unrisen day; 


Turn from the straight short highway, only, though all unseen, 


To pass near where she is sleeping, my 


darling, my little queen! 


Haply she stirs in her slumber, dreaming me dimly near. 
Yet a little more daylight and she will be shining here; 


She will slide the bolt and stand there, framed in the open door, 
Like a perfect finished picture when the painter can do no more; 


Stand—linger a moment with the dawn-light on her face, 
Round arms bare to the shoulder, poised in her eager grace; 


Linger with morning greeting to me in her heart and eyes, 
Greeting me first when the new day flames in the tremulous skies; 


Then, with the pail light-swinging, skirt kilted clear of the green, 
Free-stepping, come for water, just here where I look and lean; 


Stooping over the well-curb, sending the bucket slow 
Down where the fairest of faces will smile at her from below; 


Stooping, then rising slowly. 
See, I do it for you. 


Drawn for you—ready, my Sweetheart—there! 


Ah, I will touch you, dear! 
So—leaving the water clear 


Dripping it stands, 


Waiting, as I do always, the sight of you, touch of your hands. 


And I charge thee, O subtle force that giveth the water weight, 
Swingeth the stone of the well-sweep, lifting the sparkling freight, 


When she shall reach for the bucket, take her by the hand for me, 
Letting her feel the touch of the lover she does not see. 


Kin to the force that draws me, holds me, circling around her way, 
I charge thee, deliver my touch to her hand, my greeting to her to-day. 


So good-by, Sweetheart, till nightfall. ... Oh, but I see you the while, 
Startled, resisted, wondering, and then your sweet, slow smile, 


Thinking, ‘‘Oh, so you stopped, my boy, leaving the touch of your hand!” 


She will know well, and no other. 


I am sure she will understand. 
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LONDON IN 


THE SEASON. 


BY RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 


ONDON always impresses 

one at any time, in season 

or out of sea- 

son, as such 

a great show 

city, ashow 

city where 

people of all 

classes may 

find entertainment in 

the life of the city it- 

self—an entertainment 

which is not dependent 

on a pretty taste in ar- 

chitecture, or a knowledge of the city’s 
historical values, or even upon a familiari- 
ty with itslanguage. It presents somany 
and such dissimilar points of view that the 
Frenchman who objects to its sombreness 
will find something else to take the place 
of the lightness and gayety of his own 
capital, as the African monarch who 
visited London last summer found his 
greatest delight not in the majesty of its 
great extent, but in the “ blue kings,” as 


obo ‘er 


he called those who stood at the meeting 
of the highways, and who, by a mere rais. 
ing of the hand, directed the flow of traf 
fic, and stopped even him until an omni 
bus passed by. And the show is so free! 
There is so much which comes to one for 
nothing, which is given without the pay- 
ment of a shilling fee, and which requires 
no guide-book. An idle man ean find 
entertainment from early morn until mid- 
night, though not later than that, at no 
greater cost than the mere exercise of 
living and standing on one side to watch. 
He does not necessarily have to hunt for 
the interesting things. They will come 
to him en route. There is nothing so 
picturesque in any other city of the world, 
perhaps, or which gives you such a start 
of curious pleasure, as the Bluecoat boy 
swinging along the crowded street, as 
unconscious of his yellow legs and flap- 
ping skirts and of the rain beating on his 
bare head as is the letter-carrier at home 
of his mail-bag. Or the Lord Mayor's car- 
riage blocks your way when you go into 
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the City to draw on your letter of credit; 
or acouple of young barristers in waving 
gowns and with wigs askew dash in front 
of your hansom; or you are stopped by a 
regiment of soldiers, or a group of negro 
minstrels dancing in the street with as 
little concern as though they were sep- 
arated from you by a row of foot-lights; 
or you meet the Despatch and the other 
coaches coming along Piccadilly and go- 
ing down the steep hill from 
that street to St. James’s 
Palace on a trot, and at the 
risk of every one’s neck, 
apparently ; or the Life- 
guards go by with shining 
helmets, and with the lone- 
ly rear-guard two hundred 
yards behind the rest to pre- 
vent an unexpected attack 
from that quarter, from 
whom I never could guess; 
or you come suddenly upon 
the proud and haughty Pic- 
sadilly goat in its rambles, 
or a line of sandwich-men 
dressed like sailors or cooks; 
or you note the contrast be- 
tween the victoria with the 
men on the box in pink 
silk stockings and powdered 
hair, and the little coster’s 
eart piled high with cab- 
bages—as incongruous a 
sight to any other city as 
would be a yoke of oxen on 
Fifth Avenue. But what 
make the streets of London 
most interesting are not the 
badges of office and official 
uniforms, but the unofficial garb and in- 
signia which the masses have adopted— 
the milkman’s white apron and wooden 
yoke, the commissionnaire’s medals which 
tell of campaigns in Egypt and India, or 
the bootblack’s red coat. In America we 
hate uniforms because they have been 
twisted into meaning badges of servitude; 
our housemaids will not wear caps, nor 
will our coachmen shave their mustaches. 
This tends to make every class of citizen 
look more or less alike. But in London 
one can always tell a "bus-driver from 
the driver of a four-wheeler, whether he 
is on his box or not. The Englishman 
recognizes that if he is in a certain social 
grade he is likely to remain there, and 
so, instead of trying to dress like some 
one else in a class to which he will never 
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reach, he ‘‘ makes up” for the part in life 
he is meant to play, and the ‘bus-driver 
buys a high white hat, and the barmaid 
is content to wear a turned-down collar 
and turned-back cuffs, and the private 
coachman would as soon think of wear- 
ing a false nose as a mustache. He ac- 
cepts his position and is proud of it, and 
the butcher's boy sits up in his cart just 
as smartly, and squares his elbows and 
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straightens his legs and balances his whip 
with as much pride, as any driver of a 
mail-cart in the Park. Al] this helps to 
give every man you meet an individuality. 
The hansom-cab driver is not ashamed 
of being a hansom-cab driver, nor is he 
thinking of the day when he will be a 
boss contractor and tear up the streets 
over which he now crawls looking for a 
fare, and so he buys artificial flowers for 
himself and his horse, and soaps his rub- 
ber mat, and sits up straight and business- 
like, and if you put him into livery you 
would not have to teach him how to look 
well in it. He does not,as do our own 
drivers, hang one leg over the edge of 
his seat, or drive with one leg crossed 
over the other and leaning forward with 
shoulders stooped as though he were fish- 
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LONDON IN 
ing with his whip. The fact that you 
are just as good as the next man, as the 
Constitution says you are, does not ab- 
solve you for performing the very hum- 
ble work you chance to be doing, in spite 
of the Constitution, in a slovenly spirit. 
The first show of the day in London is 
the procession of horses in the Row. It 
lasts from nine toeleven. It used to take 
place in the afternoon, but fashion has 
changed that; and Englishmen who have 
been in the colonies, and who come home 
on leave, and walk out to the Row at four 
to see the riders, seldom find more than a 
dozen from which to pick and choose; and 
they will find even a greater difference, 
if they go at the right hour, in the mod- 
ern garb of both the men and the women. 
At least it was solastsummer. The light 
habit and high hat of the girls and the 
long trousers and cutaway coat of the 
men had given way to a dishabille just 
as different as dress can be, and just as 
rigorous in its dishabille as in its previous 
correctness and ‘‘form.” The women 
who rode last summer wore loose belted 
blouses and looser coats that fell to their 
knees; straw hats; and their hair, instead 
of being bound tightly up, was loose and 


untidy; and the men appeared in yellow 
boots, or even leggings, and serge suits 


and pot-hats. All these things were pos- 
sible because the hour was early, and be- 
cause women who follow the hounds dress 
more with an eye to comfort than they 
did, and others dress like them to give 
the idea that they too follow the hounds, 
The Row, with six hundred horses on it, 
is one of the finest sights of this show 
city. It would not be possible were it 
not for the great leisure class, and it and 
all the other features of Hyde Park show 
not only how the leisure class is recog- 
nized as an institution in the way the 
authorities have set aside places for it, 
but how the people themselves, not of 
that class bow to it, and give it the right 
of way. There is nothing so curious or 
incomprehensible to an American as this 
tacit recognition that somebody is better 
than somebody else. We never could 
get any one to admit that in this country 
—except those who thought they were the 
better ones, and they are so many! 

After you have seen the Row, you can 
valk down to St. James’s Palace and 
wateh them change the guard. This isa 
very innocent recreation, but it is a pretty 
sight, and it illustrates what I am trying 
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to show—that there is so much to see in 
London that is done simply because it is 
decorative and pretty to look at: that is a 
thing we do not, I think, sufficiently con- 
sider. We do things, first, because they 
are necessary or convenient, or because 
they save time; and later, very much 
later, we make them look presentable. 
Any one who saw the trees in Madison 
Square hung with colored lanterns on the 
occasion of the Columbian celebration in 
New York must have been struck with 
this. The awe of the people who walked 
through that very beautiful park that 
night, and their bewilderment at having 
something given tnem for nothing, which 
had no use, which was merely ornament- 
al, was rather pathetic. They could have 
understood the lighting of the city by 
electricity in place of gas, but not the 
hanging of orange globes in the green 
branches of a public square. But the 
English go about this differently; they 
still light their streets by gas, but they 
take a band of music to do as simple a 
thing as changing a guard. We have no 
guards in America, not even around the 
White House, but if we had, we would 
relieve it at a quickstep and in a most 
businesslike manner. But in London the 
band plays every day at a quarter to eleven, 
and a great crowd of people gathers, and 
the soldiers and the crowd listen to three 
selections from the band, and then the 
men salute the flag, and march off proud- 
ly to a swinging march; and the crowd 
breaks up and goes off about its business, 
and there is no great harm done; and there 
has been, on the contrary, some very good 
music and a brave showing of red coats, 
which helps the recruiting sergeants. If 
you hurry from St. James’s Palace yard to 
Trafalgar Square, you will be in time to 
see the coaches start from in front of the 
Hotel Victoria. That is also a pretty sight, 
and as there are seldom less than a dozen 
coaches, and as there are a great many 
passengers to mount, and cold Scotches to 
be taken, and extra pulls to be given to 
the harness, it takes some time. If you 
make a habit of going down to see the 
coaches start, you will soon notice that 
there are many more who do the same 
thing, and you will see the same gentle- 
men gather there every merning in very 
long coats and very curly hats, who ex- 
amine the same legs of the same horses, 
and comment on Mr. Kiiz’s being behind 
time, or that Arthur Fownes is not going 
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to drive, or some such other important 
matter. There is a great deal of color, 
and much ringing of blasts on the horns 
and jangling of chains, and old-time pictu- 
resqueness in the red and green coats of 
the guards and the familiar names on the 
panels, and you are rather pleased to note 
that it is owing to the delight the visiting 
American takes in this out-of-town travel 
that the coaches are able to start with all 
the places taken. 

Of course the best of all the free shows 
in London are the Houses of Parliament. 
They are more interesting to an American 
than our Upper and Lower House are to 
an Englishman, because the American 
knows more about what he is going to 
see than does the Englishman, and be- 
cause he, having read history and the 
foreign column of his daily paper, enjoys 
that rare pleasure of finding things just 
as he has been told he would find them, 
and knows what is going on. He speaks 
the language, as it were, and knows his 
way about, and does not have to keep his 
nose in the libretto, and so miss all the 
acting. I once met an Englishman I 
knew at a club in America which hap- 
pened to be crowded with famous men, 
and told him he was very fortunate in 
seeing so many distinguished Americans 
gathered in one place and at one time, 
and I began pointing them out. But as 
he had never heard of any of them, he 
saw nothing but a number of elderly 
gentlemen in evening dress, and did not 
benefit by his opportunity; so I took him 
on to an athletic club, where he shot at 
a mark, and apparently enjoyed himself 
very much. An American of the same 
class would have read the books or the 
speeches of the men pointed out, and 
could have talked to them, if he had met 
them, with benefit to both. This is a 
characteristic of the American which our 
English cousin misunderstands in a most 
aggravating fashion. He explains the 
fact that we know more about his country 
and its laws and great men than he does 
about ours as a perfectly natural tribute 
to its superiority, just as the Western man 
is expected to know who is Governor of 
New York State, while the inhabitant of 
New York is excused if he does not recol- 
lect who may be Governor of Idaho or 
Dakota. This is not the proper view at 
all. The American knows more about 
England than Englishmen know about 
America, because he is interested in the 


world at large, and not only in the cou»: 
or borough in which he exists. He wo 
feel ashamed if he did not know. 14 
Englishman is not ashamed. He {) 
it perfectly natural that you should 
ognize all the principal men of both by 

es in the House of Commons, but he ¢ 
not feel that he has missed anything 
that there is anything missing in | 
when he sees nothing in the Hous 
Representatives but a large room {ij 
with men of whom he has never hes 
A member of the cabinet of last Jy 
asked me whether our cabinet minist: 
did or did not speak from the floor of | 
House. It did not strike him that 
question was not so much an exhibitio) 
of interest on his part as of ignorain 
He asked it quite innocently, just as if 
were something he could not possibly |x 
expected toknow. SoI told him, gent] 
that the public-school children in Ame) 
ica knew whether cabinet ministers 
England spoke in the House, and that 
with us we considered knowing just suc! 
things part of the education of a gent|: 
man, like knowing how to mount a lady 
on horseback, and that not to know then 
was as something to hide, like a soiled 
pair of cuffs, and of which it was pro 
to be ashamed. It was not that we looke: 
up to these other nations and studied 
them in consequence, as the saleslad) 
reads the society column which treats of 
the Four Hundred, but because with us 
we were expected to know of Freycinet 
and Caprivi and Rudini and Gladstou 
just as we were of Reed or Clev 
land. As Goethe says, ‘‘ One only finds 
in Rome what one takes there.” Tl 
Englishman takes nothing to America but 
himself. The American takes to England 
and the rest of Europe the accumulated 
learning of his lifetime, a quick interest 
which is not curiosity, and a foreknoy 
ledge of the traditions and present dail) 
life of what he sees. And so when |i 
enters the House of Parliament he enters 
it with the full knowledge of all that it 
means and has meant for centuries. HH 
sees the trial of Warren Hastings and th 
entrance of Cromwell; and the whit 
marble statues along the corridor from 
the old Hall to the new House are aliv 
to him, and pregnant with intelligenc: 
He does not exclaim, ‘* These are the halls 
of my ancestors,” ‘‘ Blood is thicker tha: 
water,” and ‘“‘I am only, after all, retu” 
ing to mine inheritance.” That is the 
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wt of stuff American consuls talk at 


London dinners. That is the way the 
Englishman bores one by trying to ex- 
plain the interest one takes in his history. 
“Ah. yes!” he says, ‘syou feel that, after 
Jl we are the same people.” Some 
\mericans may feel that way, and thrill 
over it. I know one American who does 
not. Itis not that we were once one peo- 
ple, but that the Houses of Parliament 
are something of which we have read and 
heard, and are not England's alone, but 
the world’s. We would thrill just the 
same over the pyramids or the field of 
Marathon or the Champs Elysées. I once 
heard a dear old lady from the country 
say to her equally dear old husband in a 
New York horse-car, ‘‘ Henry, do you ap- 
preciate the fact that we are on Broad- 
way?” Broadway to her was a great 
name and place that she had thought 
would be always a name, and she found 
herself part of it, and it thrilled her sim- 
ple old heart. It was not because her 
great-grandfather had once kept a shop 
on Broadway. And so when we go into 
the gallery and look down on all the men 
of whom we have heard so long we feel 
things, and it is not because our great- 
grandfathers once sat in those halls and 
made the laws for their sovereign, but 
because we feel we are watching men 
make history. But an Englishman can- 
not understand that. 

It is impossible not to take advantage 
of a comparison already familiar and 
liken the interior of the Houses of Par- 
liament to a well-ordered club. That is 
the simplest and most direct way of de- 
scribing it. The decoration is no more 
serious nor no more handsome than is 
that of some of the older clubs on Pall 
Mall, and the attitude of the ushers, or 
whatever those dignitaries are called who 
look like bishops and wear gold chains, 
who think they can get you the order of the 
day,and who are yet human enough totake 
even a shilling for doing so, is strongly 
suggestive of the club servant. The smok- 
ing-room is like any other smoking- 
room, with its leather cushions and elec- 
tric buttons and red-waistcoated waiters, 
and the grill-room just as hot, over-light- 
ed, and noisy as most club grill-rooms; 
and the tea on the terrace while the heavy 
barges with their brown sails and the 
penny excursion boats go by, and with 
Lambeth Palace across the way, is much 
more suggestive of the Lyric Club's ter- 


race further up the Thames than the 
breathing-ground of a great legislative 
body. I am sure the tea on that terrace 
has had much more influence on the pol- 
itics of Great Britain than all the much 
stronger drinks served in the smoking- 
room belowstairs. And if it were wise 
to put a screen in front of the women in 
the House itself, it would seem even bet- 
ter wisdom to screen them off the terrace 
as well. They could not do very much 
harm from the gallery, even were the lat- 
tice taken away, but out there on the ter- 
race, in the late English twilight, and 
with the moon perhaps hanging over St. 
Paul's, and all the various lights of the 
Surrey side and of the passing craft show- 
ing on the black surface of the river, 
they are very dangerous indeed. How 
many men, one might question, have de- 
cided that Conservatives were, after all, 
very nice people, and their wives and 
daughters at least most innocent, and 
that Liberal-Unionist sounds better than 
Liberal, which people will translate Rad- 
ical, and that it is rather pleasant to be 
taken up by such smart people and to 
pour out tea for them, like the other 
great Liberal-Unionist and ‘‘his duch- 
esses.” 

The first impression one gets of the 
chamber of the House of Commons is 
that it is so very small. It does not sur- 
prise you to find the House of Peers a 
hall of somewhat limited proportions. 
That seems to be in keeping with the ex- 
clusiveness of its members. But the 
House of Commons sounds so momen- 
tous, and such great things have been 
carried out there, that one rather looks 
for something grand and imposing and 
impressive. And when you take your 
place in the gallery, and lean over the 
railing to look down upon the high hats 
of the members, you feel that: you are 
rather in a private chapel than in a legis- 
lative hall, and that by reaching out your 
hand you could almost touch the Speaker 
in his high chair, which always wickedly 
suggested a Punch-and-Judy show to me, 
and the top of which, I was grieved to 
note, was not dusted. I found it- very 
hard at first to grasp the fact that the 
gentlemen sitting on the benches or walk- 
ing in and out, and making little bows to 
the Speaker whenever they did so, wheth- 
er he was looking at them or not, were 
the real men themselves of whom we have 
read, and with whom Punch’s ‘‘ Essence 
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of Parliament” and the illustrated papers 
have made us familiar. It was interest- 
ing to think you were hearing before any 
one else the speeches or the arguments 
that were to be read the next morning in 
America and India. Going to the House 
day after day was like a procession of 
‘* first nights” given with a star cast. I 
caught myself commenting with some 
surprise on how like the men were to 
their pictures, and that there really was 
a latticed grating, and that the shadowy, 
moving figures behind it, like the ghostly 
jury in ‘‘The Bells,” were real women 
and young girls, guarded from view like 
slaves in a harem; and that there were a 
mace and a gangway and a master-of- 
arms with a sword, just as Harry Fur- 
niss draws him, and a reporters’ gallery, 
where Warrington and Charles Dickens 
once sat; and that Mr. Balfour did wear 
gaiters, and Mr. Gladstone high-peaked 
collars; and that the Irish members were 
as obnoxious as I had been led to believe 
they would be; and that the Lord Chan- 
cellor in the Upper House locked just as 
he did in Jolanthe. It was like seeing 
one of Shakespeare’s plays on the stage 
for the first time after one had studied it 
only from the book. What impressed 
me most about the House was the air of 
good-breeding which prevailed there, and 
the strictness of the etiquette—the fact 
that the members might not read a news- 
paper within its limits, and the courtesy 
with which they bowed and gave to each 
other the full title. It seemed so cozy 
and comfortable—legislation made easy, 
as it were—the colors were so harmonious 
and the coats of arms so numerous, and 
the ubiquitous policemen in the lobbies 
and halls outside so obsequious, that a 
member's life, one thought, must be a 
happy one. And they have such amus- 
ing privileges outside the House. Their 
hansoms may, for instance, go through 
any block at Waterloo Bridge, no matter 
how heavy the traffic may be, and if they 
are cabinet ministers they can go through 
a block anywhere. If I were a cabinet 
minister I would take a hansom by the 
hour, and spend my time riding around 
to find blocks that I might be let through, 
and so make other people envious. And 
inside the House they are allowed to ask 
their friends to dinner, and to wear their 
hats all the time and everywhere, even, or 
especially—for some of the Liberals are 
silly enough to make a point of it—when 


the Prince of Wales takes his seat ove: 
clock. 

The most interesting moments in 
House to one who is not so fortunat: 
to be present at any great debate is qu 
tion-time, when members of both partivs 
ask questions of the government. Th, 
questions, in order that they may be « 
swered by the proper persons, require | 
actual presence of the greater number o 
the cabinet or of their under-secretaries 
so that one hears and sees the most int 
esting men of the party in power unde: 
fire, or at least om the defensive. It used 
to be that a member could ask a questio 
of the government without giving a: 
warning as to what the question was to 
be; but this privilege became so gross)\ 
abused by those who asked only emba 
rassing questions meant to embarrass 
that the questions were ordered to 
printed and sent in advance to the heads 
of the different departments who wer 
expected to answer them. This gay 
them some time to prepare their rep!) 
and to avoid telling too much or too littl: 
In the order of the day, which is fu 
nished the members at each sitting, thes: 
questions now appear numbered and ti 
tled, with the name of the man who is to 
ask them. When his turn comes, |: 
rises and takes off his hat, and asks thx 
Right Honorable the Secretary of Stat 
for the Home Department, for instance, to 
answer question twenty-nine. Then tl: 
gentleman or his under-secretary makes a 
more or less satisfactory answer in a ver) 
few words. The value of these questions 
to the visitor is that they show how fai 
reaching and multitudinous are the inter 
ests of the House of Commons. Ther 
no topic is so trivial that if it concerns a 
British subject it is not important enoug) 
to command the attention of the House, 
and you get a glimpse of a paternal gov- 
ernment which one moment causes a 
smile, and the next fills you with wonde) 
at the greatness of the system that cai 
reach out from Westminster ,and hold an 
army at check at the Khyber Pass, or pro 
tect the whaling-master in Bering Sea, or 
punish a policeman on the Strand. No 
thing is too little to escape its notice, and 
nothing too momentous to baffle its 1: 
quiry. The latter fact is not remarkal|: 
that seems the natural burden of tli 
House of Commons. But it must always 
strike the American as amusing that 
great a legislative body should take up i's 
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own time in the consideration of matters 
which a police justice could adjust as sat- 
sfactorily. 

The Irish members last summer were, 
is a rule, the most aggressive in their in- 
auiries and their questions the most triv- 
al. I had, as I suppose every American 
has. a sentimental interest in home-rule 

ntil I had seen something of the men 

ho stood for it. Those who are its 
champions this year, now that the other 
party is in power, and since home-rule 
has become a government measure, are no 
doubt a very different class, but the Irish 
members of 1892 seemed to me capable 
of doing their cause as much harm as 
any member of the opposition could 
lave possibly hoped to accomplish. They 
were the representatives in the House 
of a great question, a great measure, the 
most important that has obtained the 
attention of the House for many years, 
ind instead of saving their strength for 
this and bearing themselves in such a 
manner as to gain the respect and ad- 
miration even of their opponents, as they 
might have done had they been big men 
capable of carrying out a big reform, or 
at least a great change, they disgusted 
even their friends, and were nothing to 
their opponents but annoying mischief- 
makers. They seemed to indicate by their 
manner—and very bad manners they 
were—that they intended to misbehave, no 
matter how polite the others might be—in 
spite of that fact, indeed. They reminded 
me of spoiled children who were proud 
of the fact that they were the worst boys 
in the school, and would not be good 
even were it to attain their own ends. 
\nd so they were a trial to those who 
were sincere, who were in earnest,and who 
had far less at stake, and a burden to their 
friends and a delight to their enemies. 
Englishmen might as fairly ask us to 
put the national government into the 
hands of the Tammany sachems as for us 
to expect them to give the control of Ire- 
land to the men I saw last year at West- 
minster. This is not a popular way of 
looking at it in America. But no cause 
is better than the men who represent it; 
at least they can hardly expect others to 
judge it by any higher basis than their 
own showing. The only copy of the 
orders of the day which I have kept with 
me is the one for the 13th of June, 1892. 
[ did not keep it with any intent, but it 
shows excellently well the character and 
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conduct of the Irish members, and illus- 
trates also what I have said about the 
variety of interests with which the House 
concerns itself. On that day it appears 
that there were thirty questions on the 
programme. Twenty of these were asked 
by the Irish members alone; that is, two- 
thirds of question-time was taken up by 
a half-dozen men out of the six hundred 
and seventy members, If these questions 


were legitimate and sincere one could 
only applaud the interest of the Irish 
member on behalf of his constituents, bui 
questions like these seem hardly worth 
while: 


12. Mr. Sexton,—To ask the Postmaster- 
General whether he is aware that the sur- 
veyor for the northern district of Ireland re- 
fused to forward a petition from the postal 
staff of the Belfast office because the petition 
was a printed one: 

Whether there is any rule which directs 
that petitions shonld be in manuscript : 

And whether any English surveyor has re- 
fused to forward a similar petition on the same 
ground. 

36. Dr. Tanner,—To ask the chief secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether any 
steps have been taken to obtain a site for a 
cottage under the laborers (Ireland) acts in the 
parish of Doneraile, County Cork, near Old- 
court graveyard, and if he is aware thaf a site 
was chosen by the dispensary committee, ap- 
proved by the engineer to the union, but ob- 
structed by a local tenant farmer: 

And whether, in view of the fact that the 
provision of this cottage has been repeatedly 
asked for by the people of the locality, the lo- 
cal government board will take steps to settle 
the matter. 

5. Mr. William O’Brien,—To ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War whether he is aware that 
Martin O’Donnell, at the date of his enlistment 
in the Connaught Rangers at Galway, was 
under the prescribed age for recruits: 

And whether, having regard to the fact that 
this young lad of seventeen years of age is the 
only support of a widowed mother, who has 
eight other young children, he will order 
O’Donnell’s discharge. 

19. Mr. Patrick O’Brien,—To ask the chief 
secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether he is aware that the cow of a laborer 
named Michael Traynor, of Creerylake, near 
Carrickmacross, County Monaghan, was seized 
on the 4th instant by a bailiff named Henry 
Stubs when trespassing on an evicted farm on 
the Shirely estate and impounded, and that 
Stubs detained the animal for three days, and 
charged the owner £3 before releasing it: 

And what was the charge of £3 for, and was 
it a legal charge. 
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standing idle while its representative body 
considers the case of a cow, of a single re- 
cruit, and of the site of a thatched cottage. 
Some of the other questions of that day 
show the extent of these interests, and 
that the House of Commons is as omnip- 
otent as an Eastern Sultan who decides 
upon going to war or upon the case of a 
shoemaker who will not pay his debts. 


21. Major-General Goldsworthy,—To ask 
the Under-Secretary of State for India wheth- 
er India is to be represented at the Chicago 
Exhibition; and if so, whether the government 
of India proposes to give a grant in aid. 

11. Mr. Norris,—To ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty what inducements, if any, are held 
out to the junior officers of the navy to acquire 
foreign languages, and if periodical examina- 
tions are held: 

And if he is aware that French officers who 
visited England last year expressed surprise 
at the deficiency in this respect of the Eng- 
lish naval officers. 

23. Mr. Henniker Heaton,—To ask the Post- 
master-General the exact date and hour of 
the arrival of the Orient steamship Orotava at 
Naples last week, at what hour the mails left 
Naples for London, and the cause of the delay 
in their arrival here. 

20. Mr. Sexton,—To ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department if it has been 
brought to his knowledge that on the 5th of 
February last Catherine O’Toole, a weaver, 
had one of her eyes destroyed by a blow from 
the shuttle of a loom beside where she was 
working in the weaving factory of the Belfast 
Flax Spinning and Weaving Company (Lim- 
ited), Waterford Street, Belfast ; that another 
weaver, named Lizzie Boyd, had one of her 
eyes destroyed in the same way in the weav- 
ing factory of the York Street Spinning Com- 
pany (Limited), Belfast, on the 3d of May: 

Were those injuries caused by the neglect 
of the employers or their superintendents to 
have suitable screens erected at each end of 
the loom so as to prevent the shuttle flying 
out in case of accident: 

And whether the government, having re- 
gard to the frequency of such accidents, will 
cause to be appointed as inspector of factories 
in Belfast a tenter or other person recom- 
mended by the Belfast Trades Council, and 
having practical knowledge and experience 
of the working of such looms. 

16. Major-General Goldsworthy,—To ask 
the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs whether he is aware that in December 
last, before the provisional regulations were 
issued, a petition was signed by ship-owners 
representing over 5,000,000 tons of shipping, 
protesting against the passage of petroleum- 
tank steamers through the Suez Canal. 

10. Sir Guyer Hunter,—To ask the Under- 
Secretary of State for India whether the rank 


of medical officers mentioned in Articie 267 
of the recent royal warrant, as carrying “ )r 
cedence and other advantages indicated 
the military portion of the title,” has bee: 
fringed by a recent ruling of the comman 
in-chief of the Bombay army, relative to 
position at mess of medical officers organi: 
belonging to native regiments in India 
which it is declared that the senior combat 
officer present takes military precedence o1 
occasions ; and if such ruling be valid, what 
the precise nature and scope of the “ pri 
dence ” set forth in the article quoted of 
royal warrant. 

39. Mr. Causton,—To ask the President 
the Board of Trade whether he can inform t 
House how many boats and the number of }. 
ple they would accommodate were carried 
the steamer Albert Edward at the time of t] 
recent collision on the passage from Boulog 
to Folkestone : 

And how many passengers were on board 
the steamer at the time of the collision. 


A 


\ 


These latter questions show the actual 
variety of the interests of the House, aid 
the paternal nature of a government which 
inquires into the doings and wants of its 
subjects from Chicago to the Suez Canal 
and from Bombay to Boulogne. 

The next step is from the House to tlie 
Park in time to see the parade of car 
riages, which is possibly less interesting 
than the people who gather to look at 
it. Fashion has moved slowly but sure- 
ly from west of Hyde Park Corner to 
Stanhope Gate, and has left its original 
gathering-ground to country cousins and 
foreigners, who sit like people in a theatre, 
clutching the little penny ticket which 
entitles them to a seat over a most exten 
Sive area, and gazing open-eyed at thie 
procession of fine horses and haughty 
ladies and still haughtier coachmen. Tlie 
smart people haunted the lawn opposite 
Stanhope Gate last year, and that they 
were left to themselves and that no one 
not of their class came to stare at them 
is one of the curious facts that an Ameri- 
can cannot understand. If it was the rul 
and if it was understood in New York 
that all of the Few Hundred intended to 
occupy a certain portion of the Park at a 
certain hour of each afternoon, it would 
not be very long before all the nurse 
maids would circle it with their per 
ambulators, and people not of the Few 
Hundred would go there too, some of 
thers because they wished to stare at 
the people whose names they had read 
in the ‘‘society”’ column, and some be 
cause they wished to show that the Park 
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belonged equally to them, whatever their 
cocial standing might be. But this is not 
the ease in London. The lawn opposite 
Stanhope Gate is as free as the air to any 

e who pays his penny for a green chair, 

it no one not of a certain class goes 

ere. They sit below, recognizing an in- 
sible barrier; they would not be com- 
fortable opposite Stanhope Gate. This 
efinable and unwritten right of the 
ipper class to keep to itself is very inter- 
esting. Under that tree the Duchess of 
always sat, in this corner of the iron 

\iling one was always sure to find the 
\merican heiress, and in the angle of the 
railing the Hon. Mrs. held her court 
and received her devotees. No one re- 
served these places, and yet every one 
recognized their right to them, as they 
recognize Mr. Gladstone’s right to the 
corner seat of the first bench in the House. 
It is even more strongly illustrated at 
Brighton. There is a long parade there, 
stretching for miles slong the shore; part 
of it is asphalt, and a little space is laid 
out in turf. There is no railing around 
the turf, no barrier of any sort, or any 
sien to mark it as being sacred soil, but 
no housemaid or landlady, or even the 
most quiet-looking of the women from 

the Wood,” would think of walking 
there. It is reserved for the smart peo- 
ple by some unwritten law, and the rest 
of the world not of their world recognizes 
this and keeps off the grass and walks 
on the asphalt. The spot opposite Stan- 
hope Gate looked more like a private 
lawn party than a public park. We have 
nothing like that at home. The Clare- 
mont teas had to be fenced in with cards 
of admittance, and they were somewhat 
spoiled by the blasting of rock in the near 
neighborhood, and the sight of the Har- 
lem goat and shanty within a few hun- 
dred yards. Exclusiveness is not allowed 
to enjoy a healthy growth undisturbed in 
our republican garden. 

The sights of London at. night do not 
begin until very late on account of the 
delightfully late twilights, and end very 
abruptly at midnight on account of the 
police. But when the hansoms begin to 
flash past by the thousands, and the the- 
atres open up their doors like open fire- 
places in the night, and the policemen’s 
lanterns throw long lines of light, the city 
is nearly at its best. It seems to hold such 
\ potential possibility of adventure and 
romance; it becomes mysterious and mo- 
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mentous, and yet widely awake and brill- 
iant. You feel that every one has laid 
aside the burden of the day, and is intent 
on pleasure or on entertainment. The 
swift rush of the hansoms, even when they 
have no fare inside, always struck me as 
being the most significant sign of the 
hour, as though even the horses knew 
that it would all go out in a little while 
and they must make the best of their 
time. London has wisely divided her 
sources of public amusements in the even- 
ing between the music halls and the the- 
atres. To the theatre go the properly 
clothed men and women from late din- 
ners, conscious and considerate of those 
who may sit behind them, and of the fit- 
ness of things in fine linen and bare 
shoulders. To the halls go the less criti- 
sal and less particular. I, personally, pre- 
ferred the halls, for the reason that the 
audience is a part of the entertainment, 
and that one can learn the feelings of the 
Englishman on any public question much 
more at first hand there than by reading 
what he is told to think in the leading edi- 
torial columns of the papers. It is signifi- 
cant, for instance, when a comic singer is 
not allowed to continue for three minutes 
because he hasreferred to Mr. Gladstone as 
the Grand Old Woman, and when a plea 
in verse for Mrs. Maybrick draws forth 
cheers, and a figure made up to look like 
Lord Salisbury elicits shouts of derisive 
laughter. It was in the music hall that a 
comic singer gave a new-name to the 
Conservative party by singing, ‘‘ We don’t 
want to fight, but by jingo,” ete., and it 
is in the halls that the young Briton is 
taught to sing, ‘‘God bless the Prince and 
Princess of Wales,” and to hoot at the Ger- 
man Prince Henry of Battenberg. I have 
heard a comic singer stop the orchestra 
and say to the audience: ‘‘I don’t think 
you could have understood that last verse. 
The line was, ‘ And drive these German 
boors away.’ Some of you applauded; 
you mustn’tdo that. You must hiss that 
line. Now we will try that over again; 
and don’t forget to hiss.” At which he 
would repeat the verse, and the audience 
would hoot and hiss at the appropriate sen- 
timent. Some paper—Punch, I think it 
was—described Lord Randolph Churchill 
as going from shop window to shop win- 
dow counting the number of his photo- 
graphs exposed for sale, in order to com- 
pare them with those offered of Letty 
Lind and Mr. Gladstone, and so gauge 
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his popularity. If an English politician 
really wishes to ‘know what the people 
think of him, he should give up sub- 
scribing to a newspaper-clipping agency 
and attend the music halls. He would 
getavery good idea of his popularity there. 
The sentiment of the music-hall song 

differs according to location. A Conser- 
vative song will go well around Leicester 
Square in the West End, but will be hissed 
on the Surrey side or in Islington. So 
some of the performers endeavor to please 
both parties by giving each a verse, and 
then adding a third of a strongly national 
and patriotic nature, which draws both 
factions together and leaves the actor 
without suspicion of partiality for any 
particular party. As, for instance, there 
is one in which the singer tells of his 
asking Lord Salisbury how Mr. Gladstone 
came to lose his place; this was sung, of 
course, before the last general election, 
and to which the Premier, being no doubt 
in an affable mood and without suspect- 
ing that the music-hall man was going to 
repeat what had been told him, informs 
him that it was 
“* All through his greed of office. 

All through his love of power. 

What cares he for old England’s rights ? 

The Liberal party he disunites. 

For what? For the votes of the Parnellites. 
That's how he lost his place.’” 


This is received with cheers by the 
Conservatives and hoots by the Liberals, 
which latter the comic singer hastens to 
appease by going direct to Mr. Gladstone 
himself and asking him for his side of it. 
He addvesses him in this way: 

“* How did you lose your place, great sire? 

How did you lose your place?” 

I asked of England’s Grand Old Man 

With the kind and careworn face. 

His gentle eyes looked into mine, 

And, pausing for a moment’s time, 

He answered, with a smile sublime: 

‘Why did I lose my place? 

All for the sake of Ireland, 

All for the Emerald Isle. 

I've seen the world and my friends grow cool; 

In my old, old age they call me a fool; 

But Ill live to see Ireland gain home-rule, 

And they'll give me back my place.’” 

This song, sung to a very stirring mel- 
ody, has often brought the performance 
on the stage to a close for fully three min- 
utes, while the audience expressed them- 
selves with energy. And yet we call the 
Englishman stolid and unemotional. Im- 
agine an American audience going quite 
crazy because a comic song spoke disre- 
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spectfully of one or the other of the | 
idential candidates! But it has a hea 
patriotic quality about it which is 
pleasing, as is shown on the last vers, 
this same song. In this the singer. 
is of an inquiring mind apparently, a 
an ‘‘aged veteran” how he came to 
his arm, and the veteran replies: 


“* Fighting at Balaclava; 
Fighting for England’s fame. 
I was in front when the charge was ma 
Where the cannon roared 
And the sabres played, 
Riding to death with the Light Brigade 
That’s how I lost my arm.’” 


With a fine brass band playing the 
companiment, and a large drum to re} 
resent the cannon, and a man to sing 
words with a barytone voice, this last 
verse is calculated to make even 
casual foreigner stand up and shout. On 
the whole, I consider the music hal 
much misunderstood and undervalued 
antertainment. It fosters other things 
besides patriotism though, its devotees ar 
neither innocent nor ignorant of th 
world’s ways. But “the halls,” as on 
of the show things of London, have thx 
proper place. 

They are not always the noisy, smok: 
filled places one pictures them. They ar 
like any other theatre, with gorgeous 
plush seats and great divans and velvet 
curtains and proudly uniformed attend: 
ants, and some of their stars are artists wlio 
draw as much as £100 a week, and drive 
around the streets from hall to hall i 
smart broughams, with *‘ Vesta Tilly, tl: 
Vital Svark,” or the ‘Sisters Bilton 
painted on the lamps in red letters 
They are often extremely vulgar, and as 
frequently as dull; but there is always 
something to redeem the rest—an artist 
like Albert Chevalier, or a countess who 
sings queer songs, or the friend of a no 
ble duke who stops singing to take thie 
house into her confidence and tell them 
of her private difficulties, and who is 
hailed, consolingly, as ‘‘Good old Bes 
sie,” because, I suppose, she is not o 
and certainly net good; or a man lik 
Rowley or Connors, who sings songs !! 
which the entire house joins; and I can 
assure those who have not heard six 0! 
seven hundred men singing the chorus o! 
a comic song that it has a most interest 
ing effect. 

The show part of London ends, in tli 
West End at least, at midnight. It can 
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be continued behind club doors after that, rant is open to him, and, for all he 
but, as far as the streets are concerned, see outside of the closed doors, the ci 
London is either an impossible place in tain is down and the show is over. This 


il} 





: which to walk or a wilderness. To a is the strangest feature almost of this 
f clubless visitor it is the most inhospita- great city,its prompt good-night at twelve 


ble city in the world. Not even a restau- o'clock. 
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VHE great first children journeyed through 
The countries, lonely then, 

With all their sheep and little ones, 

Their cattle and their men; 


And kept themselves in tribes apart 


: For awe of the great plains; 
a g's And learned the length of days and nights, 


Of summers and of rains; 


And saw no other men through all 
i. The blue horizons wide, 

nt Save their own kind who came to birth, 
iB And marched and sang and died; 


And left the mark of pitchéd tents, 
Of footprints in the dew, 

And tracks of beaten, billowed grass 
Their flocks hed pastured through. 


And sometimes on a mountain-top 
They stood among their spears, 
And gazed across an unknown sea 

Into the unknown years; 


And sometimes o’er a silent plain, 
As endless as the sky, 

A child from lands unknown would come 
And meet them eye to eye; 


And they would gaze and love and speak 
And rest awhile; and then 

Each journeyed past with all his sheep, 

His cattle, and his men. 








N a corner of my desk there stands a 
china shell; its flat and oval basin 
is about as broad as the palm of my hand; 


it is a spotted brownish-yellow on the 
outside, and a purply-pinkish white on 


the inside; andyon the crinkled edge of 
one end there sits a green frog with his 
china mouth wide open, thus revealing 
the ruddy hollow of his interior. At the 
opposite end of the shell there is a page 
of china music, purporting to be the first 
four bars of a song by Schubert. Time 
was when the frog held in his long green- 
ish-yellow arms a still longer trombone 
made of bright brass wire, bent into shape, 
and tipped with a flaring disk of gilded 
porcelain. In the days when the china 
frog was young he pretended to be play- 
ing on the brass trombone. Despite its 
musical assertiveness, the function of the 
frog that played the trombone was hum- 
ble enough: the shell was designed to 
serve as a receiver for the ashes of cigars 
and cigarettes. But it is a score of years 
at least since the china frog has held the 
brass trombone to its open lips. Only a 
few months after he gave his first mute 
concert on the corner of my table the 
carelessness of a chance visitor toppled 
him over on the floor, and broke off both 
his arms and so bent the trombone that 
even the barren pretence of his solo be- 
came an impossibility. A week or two 





later the battered musical instrument dis- 
appeared; and ever since then the gaping 
mouth of the frog has seemed to suggest 
that he was trying to sing Schubert's 
song. His open countenance, I am sorry 
to say, has often tempted my friends to 
make sport of him. They have filled the 
red emptiness of his body with the gray 
ashes of their cigars; they have even 
gone so far as to put the stump of a half- 
smoked cigarette between his lips, as 
though he were solacing himself thus for 
the loss of his voice. 

Although the frog is no longer playing 
an inaudible tune on an immovable in- 
strument, I keep it on a corner of my 
desk, where it has been for nearly twenty 
years. Sometimes of a winter's night, 
when I take my seat at the desk before 
the crackling and cheerful hickory fire, 
the frog that played the trombone catches 
my eye, and I go back in memory to the 
evening when it performed its first solo 
in my presence, and I see again the beau- 
tiful liquid eyes of the friend who brought 
it to me. We were very young then, 
both of us, that night before Christmas, 
and our hearts kept time with the lilt of 
the tune that the frog played silently on 
his trombone. Nowlam young no long- 
er, I am even getting old, and my friend 
has been dead this many a year. Some- 
times, as I look at the gaping frog, I know 
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that if I could hear the song he is trying 
to sing I should hate it for the memories 
it would recall. 

He who gave it to me was not a school- 
fellow, a companion of my boyhood, but 
he was the friend of my youth and a 
It was in our Jun- 
ior year that he joined us, bringing a good 
report from the fresh-water college where 
he had been for two years. I can recall 
his shy attitude the first morning in 
chapel when we were wondering what 
sort of a fellow the tall, dark, handsome 
new-comer might be. The accidents of 
the alphabet put us side by side in certain 
class-rooms, and I soon learned to know 
him, and to like him more and more with 
increasing knowledge. He was courte- 
ous, gentle, kindly, ever ready to do a 
favor, ever grateful for help given him, 
and if he had a fault it was this, that he 
was jealous of his friends. Although his 
nature was healthy and manly, he had 
a feminine craving for affection, and an 
almost womanly unreason in the exac- 
tions he made on his friends. Yet he 
was ever ready to spend himself for oth- 
ers, and to do to all as he would be done 
by. 

Although fond of out-door sports, his 
health was not robust. He lacked stam- 
ina. There was more than a hint of 
consumption in the brightness of his eye, 
in the spot of color on his cheek, in the 
hollowness of his chest, and in the cough 
which sometimes seized him in the mid- 
dle of a recitation. Toward the end of 
our Senior year he broke down once, and 
was kept from college a week; but the 
spring came early, and with the return- 
ing warmth of the sunshine he made an 
effort and took his place with us again. 
He was a good scholar, but not one of the 
best in the class. He did his work faith- 
fully in the main, having no relish for 
science, but enjoying the flavor of the 
classics. He studied German that year, 
and he used to come to me reciting 
Heine’s poems with enthusiasm, carried 
away by the sentiment, but shocked by 
the witty cynicism which serves as its 
corrective. He wrote a little verse now 
and then, as young men do, immature, 
of course, and individual only in so far 
as it was morbid. I think that he would 
have liked to devote himself to literature 
as a career, but it had been decided that 
he was to study law. 

After class day and Commencement the 


classmate in college. 
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class scattered forever. In September, 
when I returned to New York and settled 
down to my profession, I found my friend 
at the Columbia Law School. His 
ther had died during the summer, leavin 
nothing but a life-insurance policy, o 
the income of which the mother and son 
could live modestly until he could get 
into a law office and begin to make his 
way in the world. They had taken a 
floor in a little boarding-house in a side 
street, and they were very comfortable: 
their money had been invested for them 
by one of his father’s business associates, 
who had so arranged matters that their 
income was much larger than they had 
expected. In this modest home he and 
his mother lived happily. I guessed that 
the father had been hard and unbending, 
and that my friend and his mother had 
been drawn closer together. Of a cer- 
tainty I never saw a man more devoted 
than he was to her, or more tender, and 
she was worthy of the affection he lay- 
ished on her. 

In those days the Law School course 
extended over two years only, and it did 
not call for very hard work on the part 
of the student, so he was free to pass fre- 
quent evenings in my library. I used to 
go and see him often, for I liked his mo- 
ther, and I liked to see them sitting side 
by side, he holding her hand often as he 
debated vehemently with me the insol- 
uble questions which interested us then. 
During the second winter I sometimes 
saw there a brown-eyed girl of perhaps 
twenty, pretty enough, but with a sharp, 
nervous manner I did not care for. This 
was the daughter of the lady who kept 
the boarding-house; and my friend was 
polite to her, as he was to all women; he 
was attentive evén, as a young man is 
wont to be toward a quick-witted girl. 
But nothing in the manner led me to 
suppose that he was interested in her 
more than in any other woman. I did 
not like her myself, for she struck me as 
sharp-tongued. 

It is true that I saw less of my friend 
that second winter, being hard at work 
myself. It was in the spring, two years 
after our graduation, that I received a 
letter from him announcing his engage- 
ment to the young lady I had seen him 
with, his landlady’s daughter. My first 
thought, I remember, was to wonder how 
his mother would feel at the prospect of 
another woman’s coming between them. 
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His letter was a long dithyramb, and it 
declared that never liad there been a man 
so happy, and that great as was his pres- 
ent joy, it was as nothing compared with 
the delight in store for him. He wrote 
me that each had loved the other from 
the first, and each had thought the other 
did not care, until at last he could bear 
it no longer; so he had asked her, and 
got his answer. ‘*‘ You cannot know,” 
he wrote, ‘‘ what this isto me. It is my 
life—it is the making of my life; and if I 
should die to-night, 1 should not have 
lived in vain, for I have tasted joy, and 
death cannot rob me of that.” 

Of course the engagement must needs 
be long, because he was as yet in no po- 
sition to support a wife; but he had been 
admitted to the bar, and he could soon 
make his way, with the stimulus he had 
now. 

I was called out of town suddenly about 
that time, and I saw him fora few minutes 
only before I left New York. He was 
overflowing with happiness, and he could 
talk about nothing but the woman he 
loved —how beautiful she was! how 
clever! how accomplished! how devoted 
to his mother! In the midst of his rhap- 


sody he was seized by a fit of violent cough- 
ing, and I saw the same danger signal in 
his cheeks which had preceded the break- 


down in his Senior year. I begged him 
to take care of himself. With a light 
laugh he answered that he intended to do 
so—it was his duty to do-so, now that he 
did not belong to himself. 

In the fall, when I came back to the 
city, I found him in the office of a law 
firm the head of which had been an inti- 
mate of his father’s. The girl he was to 
marry went one night a week to dine with 
her grandmother, and he came to me that 
evening and talked about her. As the 
cold weather stiffened his cough became 
more frequent, and long before Christmas 
I was greatly alarmed by it. He consulted 
a distinguished doctor, who told him that 
he ought to spend the winter in a drier 
climate—in Colorado, for example. 

It was on Christmas eve that year that 
he brought me the frog that played the 
trombone. Ever since the first Christmas 
of our friendship we had made each other 
little presents. 

‘*This is hardly worth giving,” he said, 
as) he placed the china shell on the corner 
off my desk, where it stands to this cay. 
‘* But it is quaint and it caught my fancy. 


Besides, I’ve a notion that it is the tune o 
one of Heine's lyrics set by Schubert tha: 
the fellow is trying to play. And the 
I’vea certain satisfaction in thinking that 
I shall be represented here by a performe: 
of marvellous force of lung,since you seem 
to think my lungs are weak.” 

A severe cough seized him then, but 
when he had recovered his breath he 
laughed lightly, and said: ‘‘That’s the 
worst one I've had this week. However, 
when the spring warms me up again I 
shall be all right once more. It wasn’t 
on me that the spring poet wrote the 
epitaph : 

“Tt was a cough 
That carried him off ; 
It was a coffin 
They carried him off in.’ 


’ 


“You ought to go away for a month 
at least,” I urged. ‘‘ Take a run down 
South and fill your lungs with the balsam 
of the pines.” 

‘*That’s what my mother wants me to 
do,” he admitted; ‘‘and I’ve half prom- 
ised to do it. If I go to Florida for Jan- 
uary, can you go with me?” 

I knew how needful it was for him to 
escape from the bleakness of our New 
York winter,so I made a hasty mental 
review of my engagements. ‘‘ Yes,” | 
said, ‘‘I will go with you.” 

He held out his hand and clasped mine 
firmly. ‘*‘ We'll have a good time,” he 
responded, ‘‘just we two. But you must 
promise not to object if I insist on talk- 
ing about her all the time.” 

As it turned out, I was able to keep all 
my engagements, for we never went away 
together. Before the new year came there 
was a change in my friend's fortunes. 
The man who had pretended to invest for 
them the proceeds of his father’s life-in- 
surance policy absconded, leaving nothing 
behind but debts. For the support of 
his mother and himself my friend had 
only his own small salary. A vacation, 
however necessary, became impossible, 
and the marriage, which had been fixed 
for the spring, was postponed indefinite 
ly. He offered to release the girl, but 
she refused. 

Through a classmate of ours I was able 
to get my friend a place in the law de- 
partment of the Denver office of 4 great 
insurance company. In the elevated air 
of Colorado he might regain his strength, 
and in a new city like Denver he miglit 
find a way to mend his fortunes. His 





THE FROG THAT 


mother went with him, of course; and it 
was beautiful to see her devotion to him. 
I saw them off. 

‘‘She bore the parting very bravely,” 
he said to me. ‘She is braver than I 
am, and better in every way. I wish I 
were more worthy of her. You will go 
and see her, won't you? There's a good 
fellow, and a good friend. Go and see 
her now and then, and write and tell me 
all about her—how she looks and what 
she says.” 

I promised, of course, and about once 
a month I went to see the woman my 
friend loved. He wrote me every fort- 
night, but it was often from her that I got 
the latest news. His health was improv- 
ing; his cough had gone; Denver agreed 
with him, and he liked it. He was work- 
ing hard, and he saw the prospect of ad- 
vancement close before him. Within 
two years he hoped to take a month off, 
and return to New York and marry her, 
and bear his bride back to Colorado with 
him. 

When I returned to town the next Oc- 
tober I expected to find two or three let- 
ters from my friend awaiting me. I 
found only one, a brief note, telling me 


that he had been too busy to write the 
month before, and that he was now too 
tired with overwork to be able to do more 
than say how glad he was that I was 
back again in America, adding that a 
friend at hand might be farther away 
than one who was on the other side of 


the Atlantic. The letter seemed to me 
not a little constrained in manner. I 
did not understand it; and with the hope 
of getting some light by which to inter- 
pret its strangeness, | went to call on her. 
She refused to see me, pleading a head- 
ache. 

It was a month before I had a reply to 
my answer to his note, and the reply was 
as short as the note, and quite as con- 
strained. He told me that he was well 
enough himself, but that his mother’s 
health worried him, since Denver did not 
agree with her, and she was pining to be 
back in New York. He added a postscript 
in which he told me that he had dined a 
few nights before with the local manager 
of the insurance company, and that he 
had met the manager’s sister, a wealthy 
widow from California, a most attractive 
woman, indeed. With needless emphasis 
he declared that he liked a woman of the 
world old enough to talk sensibly. 


PLAYED 
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Another month passed before I heard 
from him again, and Christmas had gene 
and the New Year had almost come. The 
contents of this letter, written on Christ- 
mas eve, when the frog that played the 
trombone had been sitting on the corner 
of my desk for just a year, was as startling 
as its manner was strange. He told me 
that his engagement was broken off irrev- 
ocably. 

If my own affairs had permitted it I 
should have taken the first train to Denver 
to discover what had happened. As it 
was I went again to call on the landlady’s 
daughter. But she refused to see me 
again. Word was brought me that she 
was engaged, and begged to be excused. 

About a fortnight later I chanced to 
meet on a street corner the classmate who 
had got my friend the Denver appoint- 
ment. I asked if there was any news. 

‘‘Isn’t there!” was the response. ‘‘I 
should think there was, and lots of it! 
You know our friend in Denver? Well, 
we have a telegram this morning: his 
health is shaky, and so he has resigned 
his position.” 

‘*Resigned his position!” 
‘* What does that mean?” 

‘*That’s what we wanted to know,” 
replied my classmate, ‘‘ so we telegraphed 
to our local manager, and he gave us an 
explanation right off the reel. The man- 
ager has a sister who is the widow of a 
California millionaire, and she has been 
in Denver for the winter, and she has met 
our friend; and for all she is a good ten 
years older than he is, she has been fasci- 
nated by him—you know what a hand- 
some fellow he is—and she’s going to 
marry him next week, and take him to 
Egypt for his health.” 

‘*He’s going to marry the California 
widow?” Lasked, in astonishment. ‘‘Why, 
he’s enga—” Then I suddenly held my 
peace. 

‘*He’s going to marry the California 
widow,” was the answer,—‘‘or she’s go- 
ing to marry him; it’s all the same, I 
suppose.” 

Two days later I had a letter from Den- 
ver confirming this report. He wrote 
that he was to be married in ten days to 
a most estimable lady, and that they were 
to leave his mother in New York as they 
passed through. Fortunately he had been 
able to make arrangements whereby his 
mother would be able to live hereafter 
where she pleased, and in comfort. He 
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invited me to come out to Colorado for 
the wedding, but hardly hoped to persuade 
me, he said, knowing how pressing my 
engagements were. Sut as their steamer 
sailed on Saturday week they would be 
at a New York hotel on the Friday night, 
and he counted on seeing me then. 

I went to see him then, and I was 
shocked by his appearance. He was thin, 
and his chest was hollower than ever. 
There were dark lines below his liquid 
eyes, brighter then than I had ever seen 
them before. There were two blazing 
spots on his high cheek-bones. He cough- 
ed oftener than I had ever known him, 
and the spasms were longer and more vio- 
lent. His hand was feverishly hot. His 
manner, too, was restless. Tomy surprise, 
he seemed to try to avoid being alone 
with me. He introduced me to his wife, 
a dignified, matronly woman with a full 
figure and a cheerful smile. She had a 
most motherly manner of looking after 
him and of anticipating his wants; twice 
she jumped up to close a door which had 
been left open behind him. He accepted 
her devotion as a matter of course, ap- 
parently. Once, when she was telling 
me of their projects, how they were going 
direct to Egypt to remain till late in the 
spring, and then to return to Paris for 
the summer, with a possible run over to 
London before the season was over, he 
interrupted her to say that it mattered 
little where he went or what he did-—one 
place was as good as another. 

When I rose to go he came with me 
out into the hotel corridor, despite his 
wife’s suggestion that there was sure to 
be a draught there. 

He tlirust into my hand a note-book. 
** There,” he said, ‘‘ take that; it’s a jour- 
nal I started to keep, and never did. Of 
course you can read it if you like. In 
the pocket you will find a check. I want 
you to get some things for me after I’ve 
gone; I've written down everything. You 
will do that for me, I know.” 

I promised to carry out his instruc- 
tions to the letter. 

‘*Then that’s all right,” he answered. 

At that moment his wife came to the 
door of their parlor. ‘‘ I know it must 
be chilly out in the hall there,” she said. 

‘**Oh, 'm coming,” he responded. 

Then he grasped my fingers firmly in 
his hot hand. ‘* Good-by, old man,” he 
whispered. ‘* You remember how I used 
to think the frog that played the trom- 


bone was trying to execute a Hei: 
Schubert song? Well, perhaps it is— | 
don’t know; but what I do know is t! 
it has played a wedding march, after a 
And now good-by. God bless you! G 


and see my mother as often as you can 


He gave my hand a hearty shake, and 
went back into the parlor, and his wif 
shut the door after him. 

I had intended to go down to the boat 
and see him off the next morning, but at 
breakfast I received a letter from his wife 
saying that he had passed a very restless 
night, and that she thought it would ex 
cite him still more if I saw him again, 
and begging me, therefore, not to come to 
the steamer if such had been my inten 
tion. And so it was that he sailed away 
and I never saw him again. 

In the note-book I found a check for 
five hundred dollars, and a list of the 
things he wished me to get and to pay 
for. They were for his mother mostly, 
but one was a seal-ring for myself. And 
there was with the check a jeweller’s bill, 
‘To articles sent as directed,” which I 
was also requested to pay. 

The note-book itself I guarded with care. 
It wasa pocket-journal, and my friend had 
tried to make it a record of his life for the 
preceding year. There were entries of 
letters received and sent, of money earned 
and spent, of acquaintances made, of busi- 
ness appointments, of dinner engagements, 
and of visits to the doctor. Evidently his 
health had been failing fast, and he had 
been struggling hard to keep the know- 
ledge not only from his mother, but even 
from himself. While he had set down 
these outward facts of his life, he had also 
used the note-book as the record of his in- 
ward feelings. Toan extent that he little 
understood, that journal, with its frag- 
mentary entries and its stray thoug)lits, 
told the story of his spiritual experience. 

Many of the entries were personal, but 
many were not; they were merely con- 
densations of the thought of the moment 
as it passed through his mind. Here are 
two specimens: 

** We judge others by the facts of life— 
by what we hear them say and see them 
do. We judge ourselves rather by our 
own feelings—by what we intend and de 
sire and hope todo some day in the future 
Thus a poor man may glow with inward 
satisfaction at the thought of the hospital 
he is going to build when he gets rich. 
And a wealthy man can at least pride 





mself on the fortitude with which he 

ould, if seed be, bear the deprivations 
yf poverty 

‘To partion is the best and the bitter- 
est vengeance.” 

Toward the end of the year the busi- 
ness entrizs became fewer and fewer, as 
though he j:ad tired of keeping the record 
his dois§s. But the later pages were 
far fuller @:an the earlier of his reflec- 
tions—sors times a true thought happily 
«pressed, Zometimes, more often than 
t perhapS, a mere verbal antithesis, such 
as have furnished forth many an apho- 
rism long before my friend was born. 
And these later sentiments had a tinge 
of bitterness lacking in the earlier. 

‘'There are few houses,” he wrote, in 
October, avparently, ‘‘ where happiness is 
a permane}st boarder; generally it is but 
a transient@uest; and sometimes, indeed, 
it is only a*tramp that knocks at the side 
door and js refused admittance.” 

‘Many,@ man forgets his evil deeds so 
swiftly that he is honestly surprised when 
any one efte recalls them.” 

Except @e directions to me for the ex- 
penditure of the five hundred dollars, the 
last two entries in the book were written 
on Christmas morning. One of these was 
the passage which smote me most when I 
first read it, for it struck me as sadness 
itself when written by a young man not 
yet twenty-five: 

“If we had nothing else to wish, we 
should at least wish to die.” 

At the tésae [ did not seize the full sig- 
nificance c@thé cther passage, longer than 
this, and f% sadder when its meaning was 
finally gre@ped. 

‘The ldve our parents gave us we do 
not pay back, nov a tithe of it even. We 
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may bestow it to our own children, but we 
never render it again to our father and 
our mother. And what can equal the love 
of a woman for the son she has borne?’ No 
peak is as lofty, and no ocean is as wide; 
it is fathomless, boundless, immeasura- 
ble; it is poured without stint, unceasing 
and unfailing. And how do we men meet 
it? We do not even make a pretence of 
repaying it, most of us. Now and again 
there may be a son here and there who 
does what he can for his mother, little as 
it is, and much as he may despise himself 
for doing it: and why not? Are there 
not seven swords in the heart of the Mater 
Dolorosa? And what sort of a son is he 
who would add another?” 

Although I had already begun to guess 
at the secret of my friends conduct, a 
mystery to all others, it was the first of 
these two final entries in his note-book 
which came flashing back into iy mem- 
ory one evening toward the end of March, 
ten weeks or so after he had bidden me 
good-by and had gone away to Egypt. I 
was seated in my library, smoking, when 
there came a ring at the door, and a tele- 
gram was handed to me. I laid my cigar 
down on the brownish- yellow shell, at 
the crinkled edge of which the green frog 
was sitting, reaching out his broken arms 
for the trombone whereon he had played 
in happier days. I saw that the despatch 
had come by the cable under the ocean, 
and I wondered who on the other side of 
the Atlantic had news for me that would 
not keep till a letter could reach me. 

I tore open the envelope. The message 
was dated Alexandria, Egypt, and it was 
signed by my friend’s widow. He had 
died that morning, and I was asked to 
break the news to his mother. 
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W +: logically speaking, is an anach- 

ronism. It belongs to other ages 
and other forms of civilization than those 
in and under which we live. Its brutal- 
ity, cruelty, and injustice jar against the 
humanizing tendencies of the nineteenth 
century. We are accustomed to look 
elsewhere than to the hazards of the 
battle-field for the solution of interna- 
tional problems, and have learned that 
there are better and cheaper methods of 
settling controversies than those which 
depend upon heavy artillery and needle- 
guns. Common schools, telegraphs, rail- 
roads, and universal suffrage are the 
handmaids of peace; they are the enemies 
of war. The ultima ratio of kings was 
based upon a blind and superstitious rev- 
erence for the royal majesty and _ its 
commands. But armies are no longer 
filled with unthinking and helpless crea- 
tures that killed, burned, ravaged, and 
destroyed because they were directed to 
do these things; these men constituted, in 
Napoleonic phrase, the chair & canon, or 
cannon food, and fed the roaring monster 
until it was gorged. But much of this 
is obsolete. Men want to know the rea- 
son for everything that they are called 
upon to do, and the newspaper gives it to 
them daily. A great monarch might 
say ‘‘I am the state,” atid tell the truth 
when he said it. Who dreamed to dis- 
pute his commands or to question his 
justice? Surely not the peasant and la- 
borer whose wretched condition made 
the army a refuge where bread at least 
was dealt out, although there were ex- 
ceptions even to this. Coarse as was the 
food that he ate, he did not always eat 
his fill, and he fought and hungered 
while the farm lay fallow, and the wife 
and children wore out their lives in the 
futile effort to do his work. He fought 
and he fought bravely, he died unnoticed 
or returned unrewarded, until the time 
arrived for his son to take his place, and 
thus in never-ending monotony he ful- 
filled his destiny, for the glory of others, 
and at his own expense. 

In no respect is the evolution of our 
society more remarkable and more evi- 
dent than in this one particular, viz., the 
ever-growing value attached to human 
life. The swelling buds of the fig-tree 
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do not announce the approach of sun 
more accurately the. the increased 
mate attached to every individual « 
ence testifies to our advancing 
zation. No better or higher test ca) 
found of a nation’s moral status 
this. In China the instinct of self-» : 
ervation is weak: there is so little in E 
worth preserving that the burden is ‘g 
down, under trifling temptation, as a ¢ 
ing encumbrance. The years that 
lowed the Norman Conquest in Engla: 
present a dark picture of a society 
which life for the lower classes, at | 
was not worth living. The English wa 
in France present the same specta 
Legislation, which is the exponent « 
nation’s morality and temper, proves t 
the law-giver himself long held life 
cheaply, for the death-penalty, with 


ae hae? 


eous accompaniments, smote the trans % 
gressor even when his sin was venia 2 
What value would a military lead 3 
place upon the lives of men who had s j 


little to lose by death? William III 

represented as a humane prince, and yet 
he violated the Treaty of Nimeguen to a 
engage in a bloody but useless battle wit! 
Marshal Luxembourg. He ran no risk 
ke said, for peace having been declar % 
he would have had to dismiss his troo)s 


What are the pawns good for but to p 4 
the game? The long struggle between F 
Spain and Holland, the religious wars in te 
France and other countries of Euro): + 
the chronic condition of general slaughter « 
that was so long accepted as the norma 2 


condition of mankind—what do they 

tify to but the helpless state of me 

whose life was of little value to others 

to themsel ves? E 
With a growing consideration for | é 

man life comes the element of pit) 

soften the human heart and guide 

emotions to gentler methods. Compus 

sion and sympathy find a fruitful so 

generous natures,and are well matclied 

with manly courage. War, real ol 

fashioned war, if I may use the expres 

sion, is the negation of kindly impuis 

Tenderness to an enemy was an evidenc 

of weakness, or of a hero’s tempo 

aberration. When Horace describes 

warrior whose exploits he loved to depi 

the model warrior of his day, the fearless 
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son of Thetis, he tells us what he would 
have done had Fate permitted him to 
enter Troy: 
Heu, nefas, heu! 
Nescios fari pueros Achivis 
Ureret flammis etiam latentem 
Matris in alvo. 

No doubt he would have slaughtered 
his foes, men, women, and children, even 
babes unborn, with undistinguishing fe- 
rocity, and yet have been held the bravest 
of the brave. For such was war. 

So Julius Cesar, ages after this, when 
the manners of men had softened, sold 
the warriors of Gaul into slavery. He 
sold them by the hundreds and thousands, 
and paid his debts, or some of them, with 
the proceeds. This, too, was war, legiti- 
mate war, and he might rightfully do this 
as he might also drag the bravest of his 
foes behind his triumphal car, leaving 
him afterwards to die of starvation in a 
dungeon. There is no evidcive that he 
wus the less esteemed for acts like these. 
Certainly they were not used to sharpen 
Brutus’s dagger. 

But Time did not relax his kindly office. 
War continued to be cruel and wasteful, 
but glimpses of sunshine lighted up the 
darkness. Cities were still given to sol- 
diers that they might plunder them, and 
prisoners were sometimes slain in cold 
blood. The natural instinct of destruction 
broke out as it ever will when uncon- 
trolled, but the tendency has long since 
been to humanize war, if such inconsistent 
expressions may properly be used. To 
prevent unnecessary suffering and to reg- 
ulate destructive agencies has been the 
effort of more recent times. To treat 
prisoners with humanity, to spare non- 
combatants, to respect private property, 
these innovations upon the ancient meth- 
ods testify to the growth of new ideas, 
and prove that war, as our forefathers 
understood it, has lost its hold, or at least 
has adopted new forms. Perhaps the day 
is not far distant when this same sense of 
compassion will place war among the rel- 
ics of a barbarous past, in the company of 
the thumb-serew, the scavenger’s daugh- 
ter, the torturer’s knife, and the fires that 
burned the witches. 

A free press is another great foe of war, 
not only when it raises its voice directly 
against violence between nations, but 
when it faithfully portrays the horrors 
that were never realized until men were 
brought face to face with their existence. 
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The newspaper correspondent who writes 
from the bloody battle-field, and pictures 
with his pen the scenes which he has wit- 
nessed, does more to impress the masses 
with the uselessness and barbarity of war 
than the most eloquent preacher who ever 
thundered against horrors that he had not 
himself looked upon with his own eyes. 
Our fathers could not put their finger into 
the wounds of war and touch them with 
their hands, as we may do without leaving 
our peaceful pursuits. When Napoleon 
sent off his couriers to announce to his 
people that he had carried a new victory 
to the nation’s credit, that he had captured 
thousands of prisoners and hundreds of 
flags, and dated his bulletins from Vienna, 
Berlin, Madrid, or Moscow, the people 
shouted for joy, the cannons roared, the 
Te Deums went up from Notre Dame, and 
little thought was given to the heart- 
ache of the mother who waited so anx- 
iously, yearning through long weeks and 
months to know whether the brave boy 
that she loved had given his life with so 
many others for another feast of glory. 
The Grand Army Bulletin could not wait 
to give details; it was enough for it to 
say that victory had been faithful, and 
that Austerlitz, Jena, Eylau, were to shine 
as new constellations in the firmament 
of national victories. To achieve these 
things men must die. ‘‘I have grown 
up on the field of battle,” said Napoleon 
to Metternich. ‘‘A man like me cares 
little for the lives of a million men.” 
Perhaps but for this absence of pity, this 
indifference to human life, Waterloo 
might not have followed so closely upon 
Austerlitz, and Sedan might not have 
challenged Jena’s triumph. 

Still another enemy of war is the grow- 
ing influence of woman. She has a voice, 
and it must be hearkened to. If her 
heart must break, she will not allow it to 
break in unnoticed silence. She has 
taken her place in literature, art, science, 
journalism. That influence is all in 
favor of peace. The Amazon is an ex- 
tinct species. Joan of Arc clad in armor 
and leading men into battle is confined 
to the stage; besides, her sad fate is no 
encouragement to female belligerency ; 
the fragrance of her sweet life and hap- 
less end must suffice; she cannot be a 
model for modern woman. The role of 
the man has been to make war or peace, 
as he elected; the part of the woman to 
send husband, lover, son to gain glory 
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or find death, while she watched, wept, 
and prayed. This distribution of parts 
was, no doubt, inevitable; but as hers 
was entirely uncompensated, she may 
well be excused if in the future she pro- 
tests against conflicts in which she pays 
a great price and receives no reward. 
Roman matrons sent their sons and hus- 
bands to fight for’ Rome, with brave 
speeches and tearless eyes; but they were 
helpless to prevent and accepted the sit- 
uation as best they might. Our Amer- 
ican mothers would be quite as brave, 
even if less eloquent; but it is not their 
sole function to knit togas in the remote 
rooms of their lord and master’s house. 
To this passive function and acceptance 
of fortune’s frowns she is not confined 
to-day, much to the advantage of the 
world. The Roman poet described war 
as ‘‘ bella detestata matribus "—wars hate- 
ful to mothers. So they ever have been. 
But what the mothers of the last decade 
of the nineteenth century really hate 
stands in some peril. 

But the great and fatal argument 
against war is that it does not pay. There 
was a time when the force of this plea 
was not generally recognized. The medi- 
zeval spirit, with its chivalry and love of 
glory, survived long after the bodies of 
the old barons had turned to dust and 
their swords to rust. Passions were 
fierce, traditions strong, popular rights 
in embryonic feebleness. The hope of 
conquest, the quarrels of dynasties, reli- 
gious differences, all tended to obscure 
the dawn of the coming era—the era of 
common-sense, which balances the good 
and the bad of any given course and 
adopts the more expedient. Did not 
Louis Napoleon, when Emperor of the 
French, once boastfully proclaim that the 
French nation was the only one that 
would go to war for an idea? Perhaps 
he was right. Alas! many thvuusand 
lives, many millions in money, a muti- 
lated territory, and national pride most 
bitterly humbled eloquently attest that 
the mitrailleuse and the chassepot may 
not be safely trusted to disseminate ideas, 
however noble and however useful to 
mankind. 

But the Anglo-Saxon race prefers to 
express its preferences and to make con- 
verts in other ways. It is now in the as- 
cending period. Its influence upon the 
world is vast and growing, The United 
States is the leading nation of a hemi- 


sphere, and bids fair in a brief peri: 
be the first of the civilized wor] 
population and general prosperity 
have all the territory that we requi 
that wars of conquest hold out no t 
tation. Our government is so free 
revolution would border on the ri: 
lous. So far as we may now for 
there is no reason to apprehend suc] 
gression from other nations as to n 
armed resistance imperative. The pe 
of these States have proved their abi 
on too many battle-fields to make 1 
prudence suspicious. On the same )» 
ciple that a tried duellist may refus 
fight because he has shown his mett 
sword in hand, nations with honora 
records of brave deeds may be slow 
wrath. When Germany a few ys 
since became embroiled with Spain on | 
subject of the Caroline Islands, Pri 
Bismarck gracefully offered to sul 
the pending differences to the Pope. ‘I 
was accepted, an award was made to t 
satisfaction of all concerned, and the 
cloud passed away. Germany could 
ford to take this conciliatory step, for | 
duels had been many, and her prowess 
great. 

One of the evidences to show that 
tribe or nation is passing from barbaris 
to civilization is the readiness to subst 
tute peaceful methods for those of 
There is no period known to history 
which instances are not found of a: 
tration as a substitute for force, and 
can only wonder when we consider 
historical antiquity of the former that t 
latter should have maintained its hold so 
long, so constantly, and so fiercely. 

We naturally expect to find tl) 
Greece adopted a system which woul 
leave full scope and liberty for the artis 
tic nature of her people, and afford |ei- 
sure for the cultivation of those arts 
which she excelled and in which she lias 
not yet found a peer. This tendenc) 
found an expression in the Amphictyo: 
Council, which was frequently appealed 
to for the settlement of controversies 10! 
only respeciing. material interests, but to 
determine those nice questions somew 
vaguely spoken of as ‘*‘ questions inv: 
ing the honor of the nation.” Ev 
where it was claimed that injury had 
been inflicted or insult offered, war was 
averted by the decrees of the counci! 
Nay, Persia herself, far inferior as sh 
was in ali the polite arts to her brilliant 
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rival, is known to have submitted a dis- 
pute with the Assyrians to the King of 
{ndia. The Carthaginians preferred ar- 
bitration to a war with Masinissa, King 
of Numidia, and so well was this practice 
settled in Greece that when Sparta and 
Argos made a treaty of alliance they 
sought to avoid the possibilities of armed 
collision in the future by providing, 
‘In case a difference arises between the 
two contracting nations, the parties shall 
have recourse to the arbitration of a neu- 
tral city, according to the custom of their 
ancestors.” Such language would be 
worthy a place upon the statute-books of 
the most civilized nation of ourday. So 
well satisfied was the moral sense of the 
ancients that war should be avoided and 
peace promoted that Thucydides declares 
it to be a crime to treat as an enemy one 
who is willing to arbitrate. 

The Romans, in their pride of power, 
were not likely to resort to proceedings 

iat placed them and their weaker ene- 
inies on a footing of equality. Cesar 
relied more upon the Tenth Legion than 
upon abstract principles, even if these 
had the high sanction of Thucydides. It 
must be admitted that in the conflict 
with Vereingetorix he fared better with 
his cohorts at his back than if he had 
submitted his claims of conquest to an 
impartial tribunal. Rome was the mis- 
tress of the world, and her supremacy 
practically undisturbed. Her word was 
the law, and her sword its instrument; 
when she dealt out justice, it was grace; 
when she spared the weak, it was gener- 
osity; when she spoiled foreign nations, 
it was her right. But even she recog- 
nized that arbitration had its good side 
where others were concerned, for Pom- 
pey ordered the Parthians and Armeni- 
ans to regulate their frontiers through 
the medium of arbitration. A Gothic 
tribe, the Gepidee, once said to the Lom- 
bards, in language that might well be im- 
itated by the remote posterity of both, 
‘We are ready to put an end to our 
quarrels by recourse to arbitration; it is 
iniquitous to use violence towards those 
who are ready to submit the controversy 
to the decision of a judge.” Even in the 
Middle Ages, when the light was so near 
going out, this instinctive groping after 
peaceful ways occasionally showed itself. 
In one case we see the kings of France 
and England, whose feuds cost the world 
so much, submitting to the decision of 
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four lawyers a controversy touching a 
large sum of money. The Pope was se- 
lected as arbitrator at various times, and 
his decree was accepted with the reverence 
and submission due to his exalted office. 
But notwithstanding these and many in- 
stances which might be cited, the nine- 
teenth century is the golden age of arbi- 
tration. Bloody conflicts have been re- 
peatedly averted by the growing tendency 
to avoid physical strife. Men realize that 
the cost of war is so great that nations 
cannot afford to indulge in it. They 
sometimes allow sentiment to eliminate 
reflection, and delude themselves with the 
notion that honor requires bloodshed and 
burning towns to keep it clean, but on 
the whole, the disposition to allow a so- 
ber second thought time to whisper its 
words of wisdom is growing steadily. 
In 1870, Great Britain tendered her ser- 
vices to France and Germany as an arbi- 
trator. France refused. The cry of a 
Berlin! drowned every other voice. <A 
ransom of four thousand million franes, 
two lost provinces, and the final crash 
of Napoleon’s dynasty were part of the 
price paid for rejecting this proposal. 

First of all among the nations that 
may claim credit for fostering peace and 
promoting its blessings we find our own 
country. Her record in this respect is 
one to make her children proud. Her 
voice from the earliest days has been in 
favor of peace; she has preached it and 
its blessings from the beginning of our 
national existence; she has insisted upon 
the rights of weaker nations to respect, 
and the fame of Jefferson should be im- 
mortal if it rested upon nothing else than 
his vigorous championship of the privi- 
leges of neutrals. She has been ready at 
all times, whether her own interests’ were 
concerned or those of others, to promote 
arbitration and to discountenance war. 
We cannot overestimate the value of her 
conduct in this respect, and if the closing 
decade finds nations more ready with 
every passing year to permit reason to 
take the place of force, we may claim 
that it is in a large measure due to her 
influence. A brief review of the arbitra- 
tions in which she has been concerned 
may here be made, and must prove satis- 
factory to all who are proud of her ser- 
vices to humanity. 

The first submission to arbitration re- 
corded in our history is contained in the 
Jay Treaty, as it was called. No other 
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compact made by the United States was 
ever denounced so fiercely and opposed so 
violently. It was considered by many as 
a surrender to Great Britain. Unreason- 
ing and unmeasured abuse was heaped 
upon it by the press, and it was long the 
chosen weapon of demagogues. This 
treaty contained a reference to a board 
of three commissioners who were to de- 
termine a question touching our north- 
eastern boundary. The matter in doubt 
was the line designated by the river St. 
Croix. It was finally held that the 
treaty-making powers had by that desig- 
nation intended to describe the Schoodic 
River. 

The commission was also to determine 
the amount of compensation due certain 
citizens of Great Britain, which had been 
delayed by vexatious laws of some of the 
States. These laws were clearly in vio- 
lation of the Treaty of Peace, but feeling 
ran so high that argument was silenced. 
The opposition to this feature of the 
treaty was especially fierce, but thanks to 
the firmness of the government and of 
the more reasonable element of the peo- 
ple, the arbitration was proceeded with. 
The case was one of those wherein it was 
said that our national honor was con- 
cerned, and that arbitration involved the 
loss of national self-respect. It does not 
seem to-day that the government for- 
feited its honor by accepting the decision 
of a tribunal rather than by resorting to 
the chances of a war. There were men 
even in those days who failed to recog- 
nize the logic of war, and refused to ac- 
cept its verdict as proving anything but 
that one of the fighting parties was 
stronger than the other. 

It is proper to add that, as a measure 
to decide disputed rights, this part of the 
treaty failed, one of the British commis- 
sioners, a Mr. McDonald, having persist- 
ently exhibited an insolent disregard of 
the feelings and opinions of his former 
fellow-subjects. His language was dis- 
courteous and offensive. Whether he 
designed it or not, he drove the Ameri- 
can commissioners to a withdrawal. Per- 
haps this arrogant tone of assumed su- 
periority was not, after the Treaty of 
Peace, unusual; perhaps it was not un- 
natural that the representatives of Great 
Britain should exhibit some rancor when 
dealing with men but lately rebels against 
their sovereign’s authority. But fortu- 
nately, so far as the establishment of equal 


relations is concerned, the day was not; 
tant when Andrew Jackson was to se 
old scores, in his own fashion, at N 
Orleans. After this the atmosphere 
cleared of much that was unpleasant, an(| 
the two nations could deal on equal a: 
friendly terms. Since that day in Jar 
ary, 1815, many questions have arisen 
tween the United States and Great B) 
ain. They have always been settled 
the same bloodless and inexpensive way 
The indemnity to British subjects, which 
should have been determined by arbitra 
tion under the Jay Treaty, was final 
agreed upon diplomatically, and £600, (0 
paid Great Britain. 

Other and most important questions 
were also submitted to arbitration by thi 
same Jay Treaty. They involved th« 
rights of neutrals, the effect of priz 
court decisions, and the rules in regard 
to contraband of war. Mr. Pinkney, the 
leading lawyer of his day, represented 
the government of the United States as 
one of its commissioners. He delivered 
opinions in the course of the proceedings 
which, according to Mr. Wheaton, were 
finished models of judicial eloquence, 
uniting powerful and comprehensive a: 
gument with a copious, pure, and ener 
getic diction. 

The Treaty of Ghent, signed on the 
24th of December, 1814, and on its way to 
the United States when the battle of New 
Orleans was fought, was equally fruitful! 
in arbitrations. The first question of di! 
ference referred was that which involved 
the title to Passamaquoddy Bay. Curi 
ously enough, the arbitrators were two 
in number, it being stipulated that if the) 
disagreed they should refer the points of 
difference to a friendly sovereign or state 
They did agree, however, and made their 
award without foreign assistance. 

The same Treaty of Ghent provided 
for the ascertainment of the northeastern 
boundary of the United States from tlhe 
source of the river St. Croix along a 
certain described course to the river St 
Lawrence. Here the commissioners failed 
to agree, and submitted their differences 
to the King of the Belgians, who made 
an award which both parties consented 
to ignore, as it did not profess to follow 
the line marked out in the treaty. 

Even a brief notice of the various arbi 
trations to which the United States hav: 
been a party would extend this paper far 
beyond its intended limits. It may be 
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ily said, arguing from the frequency 
of instances, that a resort to arbitration 
as become the practice of the United 
States whenever its interests or the in- 
terests of its citizens clash with those of 
foreign powers. Experience has demon- 
strated the wisdom of these submissions, 
ind has proved that upon the whole they 
resulted in a just determination of the 
questions at issue. It may be confident- 
y asserted that the tribunals selected by 
creat nations to pass upon conflicting 
rights are more likely to formulate just 
and equitable judgments than to violate 
the judicial duty imposed upon and ac- 
epted by them. 

Professor Moore, of Columbia College, 
summarizes the result of his researches 
by saying that the government of the 
United States has entered into forty- 
seven agreements for international arbi- 
tration; that one of its representatives 
las seven times acted as arbitrator; and 
that it has erected thirteen tribunals un- 
ler its own Jaws to determine the validi- 
ty of international claims; the total, there- 
fore, of the arbitrations or quasi-arbitra- 
tions to which it has been a party is 


sixty-seven. In many cases highly im- 


portant questions of law, both public and 
private, were involved, although not in 
frequently, it may be added, the public 
mind was aroused, as in olden times, to 


the pitch of war. Professor Moore justly 
adds, that if the contending parties in 
some of these cases had resorted to force, 
they would, perhaps, never have realized 
how easily and honorably their differ- 
ences might have been adjusted by rea- 
sonable methods. 

Probably the most interesting and im- 
portant of the arbitrations in which our 
country has involved was that 
known as the Geneva Arbitration. The 
provisions under which it was formed are 
contained in the Treaty of Washington. 
The question to be decided was nominally 
one merely of money, but in reality much 
more than this lay beneath the surface 
of the discussion. Great Britain, by her 
conduct during the most trying period of 
the national history, had created general 
irritation among the people of the Unit- 
ed States. She had sympathized almost 
openly with the rebellion, and had per- 
mitted her ports to be used for building 
and fitting out privateers. The commerce 
of the North had been driven from the 
seas, valuable property destroyed, and 
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material encouragement offered the States 
in rebellion. The sensitiveness with 
which this unfriendly action, and still 
more unfriendly inaction, on the part of 
Great Britain was regarded threatened to 
burst into open resentment. The cireum- 
stances were such as to make the efforts 
of the peace-maker equally delicate and 
difficult. It is to the credit of President 
Grant that, warrior as he was, he pre 
ferred this peaceful method of solving in- 
ternational questions to the lottery of war. 
His words do him great honor, and should 
be kept in lasting remembrance by his 
people: ‘‘Though I have been trained as 
a soldier, and have participated in many 
battles, there never was a time when, in 
my opinion, some way could not have 
been found to prevent the drawing of the 
sword. I look forward to an epoch when 
a court, recognized by all nations, will 
settle international differences instead of 
keeping large standing armies as they do 
in Europe.” 

To us of America the problem may 
seem easier than to any «her nation in 
the world, because we have in permanent 
session a tribunal of arbitration which 
we call the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Sovereign States which have re- 
tained all of their sovereignty that was 
consistent with ‘‘a more perfect union” 
appear before that court and settle their 
differences, their boundaries, and their re- 
spective claims as easily, and acquiesce 
as readily in the result, as private individ- 
uals. Lowa sues I]linois* much as A sues 
B—takes out process, procures deposi- 
tions, submits points of fact and of law, 
and leaves the rest to the court. Making 
due allowance for the distinction between 
the jurisdiction of this national court, 
dealing with members of the Union, and 
a court sitting to decide the rights of in- 
dependent nations, we may still claim 
that the analogy between the two is 
marked enough to deserve consideration. 

In 1876, even the bitterness of a con- 
tested election could not startle our people 
from their propriety. They made a court 
to suit the emergency; both sides submit- 
ted arguments and proofs to the tribunal ; 
they accepted the result, and gave one of 
the most triumphant examples in the his- 
tory of the world of the extent to which 
a free people may forbear in accepting 
the forms of law for the preservation of 
peace. 

* See Iowa vs. Hlinois, 147 U. 8. Reports, p. 1. 
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But it is not only by instances of ar- 
bitration treaties that the United States 
have placed themselves upon record in 
favor of peace; they have sought to pave 
the way for the establishment of a system 
that would result in the avoidance of war. 
The idea was not a new one. As far 
back as the reign of Louis XIV. a simple 
abbé wrote a treatise which he called a 
‘* project of perpetual peace.”* It was 
his idea—-we might call it his hobby—and 
he rode his hobby so hard that he ran 
recklessly into the premises of royal maj- 
esty, and was thrown out of the Academy 
for his pains. He was laughed at and 
ridiculed two hundred years. The rare 
friends who ventured to follow timidly in 
his footsteps were seldom taken seriously ; 
they were looked upon as harmless opti- 
mists whose theories were as refreshing 
as their conduct was inoffensive. But to- 
day the friends of peace, as they called 
themselves, may be said to cover the globe. 
As a French publicist recently put it: 
Suppose that upon a given day, at the 
same hour, a plebiscitum should call upon 
two hundred and seventy millions of Euro- 
peans from the Ural to the Atlantic, and 
from the Baltic to the Mediterranean, and 
should ask them, do you want war? no 
one doubts that the answer would be a 
negative. And yet, if the next day a de- 
cree emanating from competent authority 
should say, march! in an instant these 
millions of men would fling aside their 
hoes, leave their homes, and rush forward, 
as if hypnotized, to destroy each other.t 

To return to the United States and its 
efforts to establish a system of arbitra- 
tion. As long ago as 1848 the Treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo was made between 
the United States and Mexico, providing 
for arbitration as a general obligation on 
the part of the two countries. ‘‘If un- 
happily any disagreement should hereaf- 
ter arise between the governments of the 
two republics, whether with respect to the 
interpretation of any stipulation in the 
treaty, or with respect to any other par- 
ticular concerning the political or com- 
mercial relations of the two nations, the 
said governments, in the name of those 
nations, do promise to each other that they 
will endeavor, in the most sincere and 
earnest manner, to settle the differences 
so arising, and to preserve the state of 


* The Abbé de Saint-Pierre. 
+ See a strong paper in Le Correspondant of 
June 10, 1893, by A. du Pradeix. 


peace and friendship in which th: 
countries are now placing themse! 
using for this end mutual representat 
and specific negotiations. And _ j| 
these means they should not be enabled 
to come to some agreement, a resort s| 
not on this account be had to repri 
aggression, or hostility of any kind by 
one republic against the other unti! 
government of that which deems its 
aggrieved shall have maturely consider 
in the spirit of peace and good neighb: 
ship, whether it would not be better that 
such difference should be settled by 1 
arbitration of commissioners appointed 
on each side, or by that of a friendly 1 
tion.” 

Much more recently another great « 
ample was held out when the Interna 
tional American Conference was called 
The result of long deliberations was the 
formulation of a proposed international 
treaty or plan of arbitration. This plan 
received the warm approval of President 
Harrison and of Mr. Blaine. It con 
mences thus: 

‘*The delegates from North, Central, 
and South America in conference assen 
bled: 

‘** Believing that war is the most costly 
the most cruel, the most fruitless, and the 
most dangerous expedient for the settle 
ment of international differences; 

‘* Believing that the growth of moral 
principle in the world has awakened a 
public opinion in favor of the amicable 
adjustment of all questions of interna 
tional interest by the intervention of im 
partial counsel ; 

‘* Animated by a realization of the great 
moral and material benefits that peace 
offers to mankind, and that the exist- 
ing condition of the several nations is 
especially propitious for the adoption of 
arbitration as a substitute for armed strug 
gles; 


3elieving that the American repub 
lies, sharing alike the principles, the obli 
gations, and the responsibilities of popu 
lar constitutional government, and bound 
together by vast and increasing mutual 
interests, may, within their own circle, 
do much to establish peace on earth and 
good-will to men; 

‘* And considering it their duty to de 
clare their assent to the high principles 
which tradition has authorized, public 
reason supports, and the whole of man 
kind proclaims, in protection of the weak 








tates, in honor of the strong, and to the 
benefit of all; 

‘Do solemnly recommend all the gov- 
ernments by which they are accredited to 
celebrate a uniform treaty of arbitration 
in the articles following.” 

President Harrison, in laying this prop- 
osition before Congress, gave it his un- 

ialified and solemn endorsement. He 
aid: 

‘‘T transmit herewith a letter from the 
Secretary of State, which is accompanied 
by three reports adopted by the Confer- 
ence of American Nations, recently in 
ession at Washington, relating to the 
subject of international arbitration. The 
ratification of the treaties contemplated 
by these reports will constitute one of the 
happiest and most hopeful incidents in 
the history of the Western Hemisphere.” 

Mr. Blaine, then Secretary of State, 
closed the proceedings in these eloquent 
terms: 

“The extent and value of all that has 
been worthily achieved by your conference 
cannot be measured to-day. We stand 
too nearit. Time will define and heighten 
the estimate of your work; experience 
will confirm our present faith; final re- 
sults will be your vindication and your 
triumph. 

‘Tf in this closing hour the conference 
had but one deed to celebrate, we should 
dare call the world’s attention to the de- 
liberate, confident, solemn dedication of 
two great continents to peace, and to the 
prosperity which has peace for its foun- 
dation. We hold up this new Magna 
Charta, which abolishes war and substi- 
tutes arbitration between the American 
republies, as the first and great fruit of 
the International American Conference. 
That noblest of Americans, the aged poet 
and philanthropist, Whittier, is the first 
to send his salutation and his benedic- 
tion, declaring, ‘If in the spirit of peace 
the American Conference agrees upon a 
rule of arbitration which shall make war 
i this hemisphere wellnigh impossible, 
its sessions will prove one of the most 
important events in the history of the 
vorld.’” 

All lovers of peace and advocates of 
irbitration will deplore the failure of this 
plan to receive the approval of Congress. 
In all that coneerns the advancement 
f civilization and the benefit of man- 
kind the United States should lead the 
world; and if this be really such an ad- 
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vance, let us hope that final consecration 
may soon be given the inchoate scheme. 

It is proper to add that this advance 
on the highway that leads to peace is not 
confined to America. The same struggle 
against the prejudices of the past has been 
going on for many years in Europe. 


Kings rarely start upon their ventures of 


war without apology, and are gracious © 


enough to make some demonstration of 
respect to the sentiment which provides 
against these destructive methods. Louis 
Napoleon had hardly been seated upon 
his uncle’s throne when he captured the 
commercial and agricultural interests of 
the country by proclaiming that the Em- 
pire was peace. Before him Louis Phi- 
lippe, who was indeed sincerely averse to 
war, proclaimed that Peace is the chief 
necessity of nations. And but a few 
months since the French Minister of War 
found leisure to say that the time has 
come when the voice of humanity should 
be substituted for that of cannon. He 
then returned to his other duties—that is, 
to multiply the men, guns, and the horses 
upon which he relied to insure peace. 

Public men have officially come for- 
ward and joined hands to condemn war. 
The Parliamentary League, so called, is 
gaining constant acquisitions to its mem- 
bership. Only five years ago forty mem- 
bers of the French and English parliaments 
came together in Paris as ‘‘friends of 
peace.” The outlook was not encoura- 
ging. All Europe was, as it now is, armed 
to the teeth, and war seemed imminent. 
In October, 1891, the congress was held at 
Rome, and in four years the forty had 
reached fourteen hundred, all of them oc 
cupying a more or less conspicuous posi 
tion in public life.* 

A still nearer approach than the United 
States Supreme Court to a permanent in- 
ternational tribune is the Federal Court, 
which settles all disputes arising between 
the various cantons of Switzerland. These 
cantons, it will be remembered, are differ 
ent in blood, customs, and jurisprudence. 
They are French, and governed by the 
French code; German, and governed by 

* Tt is curious to note the details that make up 
the composition of this association, which is known 
as the “Permanent Parliamentary Committee in 
favor of Arbitration and Peace,” There are but 
twenty-eight German representatives, while Great 
Britain sends two hundred and forty, France is 
represented by one hundred and eighty-one, Italy 


by three hundred and fifty-seven, Austria by forty- 
two, ete. 
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the German law; or Italian, in which last 
named the legislation and jurisprudence 
of Italy have been followed. And yet 
for centuries these states have submitted 
their controversies to a court which may 
be traced back through various modifica- 
tions to the fourteenth century. So near 
an approach to the great court which sits 
in the philosopher's dreamland must give 
encouragement to those who abhor war 
as a crime and deride it as an absurdity. 
Calvo* claims that the Swiss system is a 
demonstration that the idea of a permanent 
tribunal for deciding controversies be- 
tween people of different races is not the 
dream Of a visionary, but quite practicable. 

The latest instance of an arbitration be- 
tween great nations is that at Paris be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain. 
The question to be settled involved the 
right of the United States to protect its seal 
interests in the Bering Sea and the North 
Pacific Ocean. That the seals resort to 
the territory of the United States for the 
purpose of breeding and suckling was 
practically conceded; as was the further 
fact that unrestricted pelagic sealing (7. e., 
killing at sea), being by its very nature in- 
discriminating, tends to exterminate the 
herd. Both parties conceded that this val- 
uable race of animals is in danger of rapid 
extinction. The chief point of difference 
between the two nations arose out of the 
claim of property made by the United 
States and denied by Great Britain. This 
assertion and denial threatened to produce 
serious complications. The United States 
began by seizing the ships that were en- 
gaged in the depredations complained of, 
and in some instances caused them to be 
condemned under a statute prohibiting 
seal-killing at sea; but in view of the 
earnest protest and remonstrance of Great 
Britain it desisted from this summary 
courseand consented toarbitration. What 
would have resulted from a persistent 
assertion of its rights by force, on the part 
of the United States, is of course a matter 
of conjecture. Mr. Phelps, Minister at 
the Court of St. James, was in favor of 
vigorous measures, and urged the con- 
tinuation of the only course which, in his 
judgment, was consistent with self-respect. 
He felt and expressed entire confidence 
that Great Britain, knowing that she was 
in the wrong, would never go to war iu 
defiance of the impregnable moral grounds 
on which the claims of the United States 

* Calvo, iii., 477. 


were based. This view was entit| 
special consideration, emanating as 
from a profound jurist who had 
proved himself an exceptionally s 
diplomat. But there certainly was x 
danger that the seizure of British vy: 
in the open sea might lead to a dist 
ance of the friendly relations between 
two great powers, and that danger 
not to be incurred except under cir 
stances of exceptional gravity. Was 
tween two such powers would set the | 
on the dial far back, and would dea! 
severe blow to those who longed for pe: 
and good-will among men. If tlie 
leading Anglo-Saxon nations cannot ¢ 
trol their temper and their judgment 
they cannot settle their disputes by 
tional processes, where is the hope of 
world? 

This made the Bering Sea controve 
and its submission to arbitration, especia 
significant and important. In proport 
as the causes of irritation are more ma 
ed, and the appeal to national pride m« 
stirring, just in that proportion is arbiti 
tion more difficult to secure, and m: 
satisfactory when secured. The lesson 
worth much to the world when a nati 
refuses to draw its sword under 
provocation, and trusts its cause to a 
tribunal of wise and just men. 

How such a tribunal should be cons 
tuted has been much discussed by wi 
ers. The fashion of referring intern 
tional controversies to sovereigns 
lost favor, and naturally, for the sover 
eign delegates others, of his own sele: 
tion, to do the work of studying «a1 
practically deciding the case. Dr. Frat 
cis Lieber expresses the opinion that tli 
best tribunal is the law faculty of son 
foreign university, or a tribunal of jur 
consults whose vast knowledge and w 
swerving fidelity to justice and to leg 
truth had earned them an internation: 
reputation. To such a court as is tl 
described the Bering Sea controversy W 
submitted. The United States clain 
with great confidence, that its cause \ 
just; that it was* based. upon recogni 
principles of international law, u; 
sound rules of dealing as between natio 
upon moral necessities long since admiticd 
by the civilized world. 

The decision of the High Tribunal in 
the Bering Sea controversy, while 
holding the resistance of Great Britain to 
certain claims of exclusive right in tie 
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Bering Sea, has framed such regulations 
; practically put an end to pelagic slaugh- 
‘and its destructive results. The United 
States reap the substantial fruits of the 
mntroversy, Which was only initiated to 
reserve and protect the race of seals. 
Taking the arbitration as a whole, it 
ist afford a singularly gratifying spec- 
tacle to the haters of war. Two great na- 
ius have entered into a friendly discus- 
sion before an enlightened court to settle 
. dispute which threatened to produce an 
armed conflict. The forms of law, pre- 
cious to both nations, have been carefully 
observed by court and counsel ; an earnest 
desire to bring out all the facts and all 
the arguments fairly to be based upon 
such facts has been apparent. The tribu- 
il itself was admirably constituted. It 
is a judicial body, composed of jurists 
of fame deservedly bestowed. The indi- 


fy\O Margaret Shipley, as she drew off 
| her long gloves and placed the nap- 
kin upon her lap, there was a certain ma- 
licious satisfaction in John Renwick be- 
ing by her side. On his right was a lady 
vhose deafness would have barred her 
from dinners if it had not been for her 
husband, whose genial manners and en- 
tertaining stories made him indispensa- 
ble; so it looked as if during a long din- 
ner John Renwick could do nothing bet- 
ter than devote himself to his neighbor 
on the left. Margaret could see between 

: silver candelabra and the tall chrys- 
unthemums a dainty figure in pure white 
chiffon, a very young person with a soft 
mass of pale brown hair, great gray eyes, 
und a telltale little mouth which drooped 
very considerably. Now to her, thought 
Margaret, this dinner is a dreadfully mis- 
managed affair, a bitter failure, a mere 

ill succession of undistinguishable 
courses. She had watched the lithe 
oung figure bound up the stairs, fling 
aside its wraps, and hasten into the par- 
or, trembling and vibrating with an in- 
tensity of emotional life which Margaret 
vitha sigh acknowledged to herself could 
hever again be hers. The composed, 
stately Miss Shipley trailed her long black 
silk after the fluffy white chiffon, and she 
could see John Renwick bend over the 
radiant girl before he received his orders 
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rect results of this submission to peaceful 
methods must far outweigh in importance 
the immediate advantages which either 
party may claim to have received. When 
an honorable and satisfactory adjustment 
of international disputes is shown to be 
easy and economical by arbitration, war 
seems to be not only cruel but ridiculous, 

Especial praise should be awarded to 
Baron de Courcel, the presiding officer of 
the court. His unvarying tact, his dig- 
nified and judicial bearing, his quick ap- 
prehension, and manifest anxiety to be 
just, entitle him to a high place in the re- 
spect of both nations. If it be true, as he 
himself expressed it, that ‘‘ every interna- 
tional arbitration renders war less proba- 
ble,” he may well enjoy the satisfaction 
of knowing that he and his distinguished 
associates have made mankind their 
debtor. 


to escort Miss Shipley to the dinner. The 
light was instantly quenched in the speak- 
ing gray eyes when he obediently offered 
his arm to Miss Shipley, murmuring some 
complimentary expression about the plea- 
sure it afforded him, ete., ete. It would 
not have been Jolin Renwick had he fail- 
ed to do that. 

Margaret ate her oysters savagely. 
‘Little goose!” she thought; ‘‘ doesn’t 
she know he is not in earnest?) Must she 
make herself miserable over the first pair 
of black eyes she meets?” 

With the soup there came a change; 
her indignation was directed entirely 
against the man ather side. What right 
had he to flit about, season after season; 
from one débutante to another? What 
right had he to bend before the freshest 
bud just long enough to extract the first 
delicate perfume, and then hie away at 
the merest suggestion of the opened 
flower? 

Vith the fish came an overwhelming 
compassion for the disconsolate little 
maid, stirring up in Margaret’s breast a 
force of pent-up wrath against the indif- 
ferent cause of the suffering. Many 
things were brought back to, Margaret as 
she watched the sad face before her, and 
yet it seemed impossible to realize that 
she herself had been just such a sensi- 
tive, fluttering bit of pink and white. 
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Yould it be true that only seven winters 

ago she, too, would have cried all night 
over her pillow had John Renwick de- 
voted himself to a prim old thing (alas, 
our youthful scorn of twenty-five!) and 
not to her? 

‘*Let me see,” she calculated rapidly, 
as she endeavored to solve the mystery of 
an entrée and at the same time respond 
to some light remark—‘‘ let me see. It 
was seven years ago, and I was not the 
first—they took good care that I should 
know that—and I was cut out by that 
Brownlow girl, who married from pique. 
There she is now, as faded and pale as a 
ghost. And there must have been plenty 
more. Whzy, the man’s a perfect ogre!” 

‘* You seem to have a personal grudge 
against that fillet, Miss Shipley,” remark- 
ed Renwick, as he watched her thrust her 
knife into it viciously. 

‘‘I'm pretending it is somebody I 
know,” she answered. 

‘*T did not suspect you were capable 
of such very dangerous emotions,” he 
said, smiling. 

‘*Aren’t you going to invite us again, 
Mr. Renwick?’ asked a lady, leaning 
across the table. ‘‘ We are all dying to 
have another peep at your beautiful 
rooms.” 

‘*Did you enjoy it?” he asked, in Mar- 
garet’s ear. 

‘It was certainly a delightful dinner,” 
she replied. 

‘*Tam glad that it met with your ap- 
proval,” he said. ‘‘ Yes, Mrs. Brown, we 
must certainly have another.” 

** But it didn’t meet with my approval 
at all,” boldly exclaimed Margaret. 

‘** Were the ducks overdone?” he asked. 

‘What could I have found so fasci- 
nating in that man?” she thought. ‘‘ No; 
they were done to a turn. Even our 
Baltimore friend admitted that.” 

‘*Ah, I have it. The candle shades 
were not becoming.” 

‘**No; you haven’t guessed it yet.” She 
was thinking, ‘‘Why, I do believe I 
would have jumped across this table if he 
had asked me to do it then.” 

**May I ask, then, what was so unfor- 
tunate as to meet wit your disap- 
proval?” 

The little maid was holding some yel- 
low chrysanthemums to her face, and 
pretending in a listless way to admire 
them. ‘Oh, put them down,” mur- 
mured Margaret. ‘Don’t you know yel- 


low is dreadfully unbecoming to yoy? 
Put them down instantly.” 

‘“Why,” she said aloud, ‘Sof « 
you would never guess. I mean 
did not approve just because ther 
absolutely no flaw to be found in it 
was a perfect success, from oysters 
coffee.” 

Renwick looked puzzled. 

‘I understand perfectly what } 
Shipley means,” began Mrs. Brown, *' 
I agree with her entirely. <A bach 
has no right to have everything so fi 
less. It is not complimentary to 
sex to show us you can get on so 
mirably without us. Now in jus 
faux pas or two there would have }y 
such a subtle compliment to our supé 
genius, don’t you know.” 

** Yes,” acknowledged Margaret, ‘| 
was it. And besides, the entire suite 
too perfect. I object on principle to a 


bachelor living so comfortably. W 

what will become of our dearly cherished ; 

platitudes about the cheerless hall ro: @ 

the undarned foot-gear, and all that?” i 
**So you think we are a bit too com # 


fortable, we bachelors, do you?” 
‘Certainly. You men constantly | 
the blame upon us, and say we 
brought up too luxuriously, and you sa 
you do not dare to make us give up 
much and accept your humble homes 
But do you want to know the real truth 
‘*T am always anxious to learn, espe 
cially from so charming a teacher.” 


‘It’s you who are too selfish to e 3 
up what you have and live in any plain ¥ 
style.” 

‘*No; I assure you we really can’t af 3 
ford it. It’s becoming more and more of 4 

¥ 


a luxury every year.” 

‘*Nonsense. You mean to say, t 
thousand dollars a year for a bachelor 
means Fifth Avenue apartments, horses 
T-cart, dinners, Persian rugs, and al! that. 
For a family man it means merely ) 
spectable competency in a side street.” 

‘*Ha, ha! how you put it!” 

‘* But it is gospel truth,” assented tlie 
hostess. ‘‘I’m sure there is nothing | 
us to do but to make a raid on your sw: 
bachelor apavtment and force you baci |v 
the hall room.” 

‘**But I assure you,” said Renwick, wit! 
a shrug, “I am really quite disconsolat: 


I think I should accept the hall room as 
a positive improvement upon what I have 
now.” His remark was greeted wit! a 

















derisive laugh. ‘* Really I fear I cannot 
remain where I am,” he added. 

‘‘Tndeed! after all these years?” 

‘‘Yes; they have changed janitors.” 

‘““What! the perfect, the ubiquitous 
Nobles has gone ?” 

‘‘Gone,” responded Renwick, gravely. 

‘“You don’t say so!” exclaimed Mrs. 
brown. ‘* Why, he was the most won- 
derful man. He could dv anything, from 
cooking a delicious dinner even to dust- 
ing aroom as a woman would do it.” 

‘Yes,” said Margaret; ‘‘I peeped into 
the corners, and they really were swept.” 

‘* You may well condole with me,” said 
Renwick. ‘* They have put a marvel of 
incapacity into his lamented place.” 

‘*Good!” cried the hostess. ‘* Good!” 
she repeated, clapping her hands. 

‘*What! you are all arrayed against me? 
That is very unkind, Besides, I sha‘n’t 
be able to give any more dinners.” 

‘‘Oh, but there is more chance now 
that you will see the follies of benighted 
bachelorhood, and may mend your ways.” 

‘Yes, old fellow,” spoke up a young 
Benedict from the corner, ‘‘as long as 
you must leave the Balfour, it’s compara- 
tively easy to take the great step, you 
know.” 

‘*There’s one thing sure,” laughed an- 
other: ‘‘now’s your last chance. Once 
get comfortably settled again and you'll 
never reform. Remember, you are no 
longer sweet seventeen.” 

The poor little maid was wofully 
pale. Alas! what was all this? In her 
young philosophy of life men fell in love 
aud marvied—marriage was but the ne- 
cessary, the inevitable sequence of love. 
Margaret read these thoughts from the 
expressive face. How long ago it seemed 
to her sinee she, too, had shrunk from 
this light badinage on subjects that had 
been to her as sacred! This little girl in- 
terested her strangely. Why should she 
not try to open Renwick’s eyes to the real 
mischief he was inflicting? She was quite 
sure that at heart he was not a bad fel- 
low; only careless and thoughtless. She 
would try. 

It was skilfully managed on her part 
that she rose from the table in the midst 
of a conversation that he would be in 
duty bound to continue with her after the 
cigars. He came to her where she had 
selected the quietest corner of the dimly 
lighted conservatory. Her heart ached 
when the white chiffon fluttered by, and 
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the great gray eyes looked at her at once 
wistfully and reproachfully. ‘* Fergive 
me,” she murmured, as the little figure 
passed on. ‘It is for you that I do it. 
It may do no good, but 1 am going to 
try.” 

‘She has worn uncommonly well,” 
thought Renwick, as he sank into a low 
chair by Margaret's side and regarded 
‘her with interest. The low-cut black 
silk, edged with fluffy ostrich bands, be- 
came her well. It was a cool, fine face, 
well set upon the shoulders. There was 
an atmosphere of elegant composure about 
her that pleased him. But Margaret had 
not always felt so thoroughly composed 
when he was near her. In that past 
which now seemed a dream to her this 
corner in the conservatory with this man 
by her side would have been little short 
of paradise to her; her heart would have 
beaten so turbulently that speech would 
have been difficult, almost painful. 

The pungent sweet odor of an orange- 
plant behind her stirred her deeply. With 
what an irresistible power a remembered 
odor can sweep aside the years and make 
the past live again! She tried to imagine 
it was all the same, that nothing had 
changed; tried to imagine that her heart 
did beat turbulently; tried to imagine 
that her cheeks were flushed; tried to im- 
agine her entire being vibrating and pul- 
sating in the ecstasy of her youthful 
ardor. 

‘**T wonder why women do not oftener 
wear black in the evening?” Renwick’'s 
yoice broke in upon her reverie. A little 
shiver ran through her as she looked up 
and realized in one swift glance how ut- 
terly indifferent he was to her, how irrey- 
ocably lifeless was her first young love. 

‘*Perhaps they are afraid it will be 
taken as mourning for their past youth,” 
she replied, with a low sigh. 

‘*Oh, Miss Shipley, how unnecessarily 
cruel you are to yourself! You know in 
your heart that you were never half so 
beautiful as you are now.” 

** Ah, it’s well Iam sophisticated enough 
to accept your pretty compliments with- 
out taking them too seriously,” she said, 
lightly. 

‘There you are! You women nowa- 
days are growing to be the most scepti- 
cal, the most critical, the most cynical—” 

‘* And who have made us so?” she in- 
terrupted, impulsively. ‘*‘ Whose fault is 
it? Is not a single season enough to teach 
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us in mere self-defence to be self-con- 
tained, to be sceptical, to be cynical?” 

** Aren't you a little hard on us?” 

‘* Hard on you ?” she laughed,and there 
was bitterness in her laugh. ‘‘ Why, I 
know a girl that was the most inexperi- 
enced, the most credulous, the most ro- 
mantic, the most fervent, the most poetic 
girl—”’ She hesitated. 

‘** And?” 

‘*And now she is so sophisticated, so 
sceptical, so practical, and so self-ques- 
tioning that she wonders if she will ever 
again be capable of a real, fervent, spon- 
taneous emotion.” 

Renwick looked at herclosely. ‘‘ Why, 
what terrible power of darkness wrought 
all this ?” 

‘*Oh, merely a self-sufficient young 
man, who was enough of an epicure to 
enjoy only the fresh young loveliness of 
those that stand on the threshold of the 
social world.” 

“Is it so very dreadful, then, when 
they have passed it?” 

‘* Very dreadful, very dreadful indeed.” 

‘*T suppose this young man thought 
that a certain amount of disenchantment 
was necessary, and so—and so—” 

‘*And so he might as well be the one 
to dispel the enchantment, thereby per- 
forming a deed of charity and securing 
his own unselfish pleasure at the same 
time!” 

‘“Well, it does seem as if a girl is 
bound to have her first lové-affair. We 
men never flatter ourselves. We merely 
reflect that to a girl entering society ev- 
erything is couleur de rose. We are con- 
scious of assuming heroic proportions 
when the light is turned on us. We 
merely do as the stage hero does after his 
great speech, when he steps forward into 
the rays of the calcium-light.” 

3ut,” she said, ‘‘the stage hero is 
more honest; he fools no one. We know 
he is conscious of the red light, of the 
bravos, and the applause. But you know 
how very real it all is to our poor little 
novice. You know her sincerity, her 
earnestness, her frankness. Tell me, have 
you never taken advantage of that frank- 
ness? Have her very grave confessions 
never served merely to amuse you?” 

‘‘They have,” he answered. ‘ Yes; 


that has always been her chief charm to 
me. She is so ready to lay bare the depths 
of her childish little heart, so ready to 
discuss with grave eyes and bated breath 


the solemn problems of love and marriage. 
of soul and personal magnetism, and 

‘‘ And, in short, everything that 
more sophisticated girl would lig} 
avoid,” 

Renwick nodded, 

Margaret continued, scornfully: | 
have heard of your elegant men of | 
sure, who order their champagne to 
poured away in waste until the ve. 
heart of it lies imprisoned in the glass 
And so you consistently treat the inno 
cent young girls who enter society bul 
bling over with verve and spirits, and 
what is more, with unquestioning, unr 
strained faith and trust. You insinuate 
yourself, and lo! al] this treasure is lx 
fore you to quaff at your will. Neithe: 
are you satisfied until you have drained 
all its delight, just as you drain the heart 
of the wine.” 

There was a pause. Then Margaret 
said, in a low tone: ‘* You spoke of thi 
couleur de rose of a girl’s first season 
If I couid only paint you the ineffable 
gloom of the gray that succeeds it!” 

In the opposite corner a slight figure 
in white chiffon sank wearily upon a 
sofa. She sat there before them, wan 
and haggard. In her nervous, restless 
hands were some withered roses, which 
she broke and scattered. Silently they 
watched the delicate petals fall, one by 
one, crushed upon the floor. 


Renwick walked home that night con 
vinced that Margaret had recited a bit 
from her own history. He went a step 
farther, and blunderingly inferred that 
she was still in love with him. Notwith 
standing our saws and our maxims to the 
contrary, there are times and tides in a 
man’s life when the belief that a woman 
loves him first turns his thoughts towards 
her. It flattered Renwick to think that 
she had been so constant to him during 
seven long years. Indeed, it was no 
mean triumph for him, for he could 1 
call half a dozen fellows who had been 
dismissed from their devotions to her. 
He liked her family. One by one its 
members passed in review before lis 
mind, and one by one they were solemn!) 
stamped with his approval. It would be 
a thoroughly delightful family to marry 
into. There would be no mother-in-la\ 
and her father was a courtly old gentle 
man of exquisite manners and fine re 
serve; there was one brother who had 








married one of the prettiest women in 
New York, and the other brother was 
ne of the best all-round athletes in town. 
He was conscious, in an amused sort of 
iy, how different it had been when he 
l| in love with her seven years ago. 
lien he had not cared whether her par- 
ents were Hindoo or African. He had 
joved being with her, and he had not 
red to look any farther into the future. 
he was pretty, naive, romantic, and sus- 
eptible, and he had plunged into the de- 
rits of a fresh flirtation, permitting 
mself to be carried along with the tide 
of his emotions, assured that it would 
ind him safe and dry at the end of the 
ison—if not sooner. He had been car- 
ed on thus before; he, knew that he 
uld not be wrecked, nor washed too 
forcibly against the rocks of passion. It 
ul never occurred to him that perhaps 
is same tide, if she abandoned herself 
to italso, might leave her on a waste and 
wren isle, crushed and helpless. 

To-night, for the first time, he had been 
shown the other side—her side. He had 
been quite frank with her: the brittle 
hearts of the very young girls had seemed 
to him to be made for the breaking—as 
if a heart cemented witl experience was 
a safer and more serviceable organ for 
fulure wear and tear. He never fancied 
that they took it so seriously. Perhaps 
Margaret had been peculiarly sensitive. 
lt was impossible to believe that all girls 
suffered so. <A vision of the desolate lit- 
tle figure in white chiffon came before 
him: the great gray eyes, the throat 
trembling with suppressed sobs, the faded 
petals upon the floor. ‘* What brutes we 
are!” he exclaimed, as he put the latch- 
key in the door. 

The following day Renwick sat over 
his breakfast, grumbling and dissatisfied. 
The omelet was burned, the chops under- 
done, and the coffee execrable. ‘‘ Hang 
tall!” he exclaimed. ‘‘It’s come to this 

either he or I have got to go.” 

His cousin Walter ran in for a minute, 
and laughed at his grumbling. 

‘Get married, man; get married. 
That’s the only thing left when the glo- 
rious freedom of a bachelor yields no- 
thing better than burned omelet and 
burned chops.” 

Renwick did not take the advice so 
pleasantly as he would have a few weeks 
ago, or even a few days ago. He had al- 
ways replied to such teasings in the past 
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with a careless laugh and shrug. It had 
seemed so impossible to imagive himself 
as really married and settled down. 
Somehow, to-day he did not laugh; he 
did not even smile; instead, he growled, 
bearishiy, ‘‘ Why don’t you take your 
own advice ?” 

‘* Well, perhaps I am about to,” was 
the reply. 

Rev wick looked up quickly. 
really?” 

‘“ Yes,” said Walter, gravely; ‘and, 
what’s more, I think you used to be a bit 
sweet on her yourself.”” But he declined 
to commit himself further. 

Renwick smiled grimly when his cous 
in left. ‘*‘Humph!” he said to himself; 
‘‘not very apt to be my style. Used to 
be sweet on her. Well, I guess I'm quite 
over it now. We are not apt to fall in 
love with the same kind of girl. Who 


** What, 


on earth is going to take him?.... Awfully 
good fellow, and all that sort of thing.... 
make a capital husband.... but he’s so 


frightfully in earnest; no life in him.... 
It’s about time he settled down. ... getting 
horribly gray,” and he smoothed his own 
jet locks with complacency. 

A few more days of burned omelets 
and underdone chops, and Renwick was 
a fit and willing sacrifice for the altar of 
Hymen. Of course he would not have 
put it in just that way. He was honest- 
ly in love this time—for the first time in 
his life: his early flirtations ought never 
to have been dignified with the name of 
love-affairs. Oh no! This time he was 
mastered by an entirely different kind of 
love. It never occurred to him that pos 
sibly there is but one kind of love, but 
that there are many different cireum- 
stances under which one falls in love. 
This time love had come to him at a mo- 
ment particularly propitious to the god of 
marriage. 

Four weeks after the dinner he pro- 
posed to Margaret Shipley. She could 
have cried as she saw the apples of Sodom 
plucked and heaped into her unwilling 
hands. ‘‘Oh,” she exclaimed, passion- 
ately, ‘‘why do you come to me now? 
There was a time when your indifference 
nearly killed me. I think I would have 
willingly gone to purgatory with you if 
you had asked me then.” 

Renwick answered, gently, ‘‘I know 
tat very precious time has been wasted, 
but we shall try to make it all up.” 

She did not seem to hear him. ‘I 
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could have given you,” she went on, 
dreamily, ‘‘ what no man can have now 

the first, unquestioning love of my girl- 
hood.” 

‘*Do not regret that,” he said, stepping 
forward; ‘‘I do not want that. I would 
rather have the reasoning, mature love 
that you can give me now.” 

Then she understood. She started back 
from him. ‘ But I have no love of any 
kind to give you now. It is all dead. 
You killed it yourself. That is why it all 
seems so dreadful to me—this love offered 
to me so long after it was looked for— 
longed for. I told you that, once fled, 
the couleur de rose never comes back. 
Why do you try to revive it?” 

3ecause I love you.” 

3ut you loved me then; at least I 
think you must have—for a time—and 
yet you never wanted to marry me. You 
have loved other girls too, and you have 
not wanted to marry them.” 

‘Tt is strange,” assented Renwick; ‘‘ I 
wonder if I can make a woman under- 
stand it? I did love you; I have loved 
other women, as you say—that is, I sup- 
pose it was a kind of love. Yet I give 
you my word that you are the only wo- 
man that I ever wanted to marry. Mar- 
riage always seemed utterly apart from 
me, somehow.” : 

‘*Ah, I see,” she said. +‘ Nobles has 
gone, and you have been forced to take 
the advice of your friends.” 

‘** That is a taunt,” he said,hotly; ‘‘ and 
yet, say what you plede. Who can tell 
just what enters into the composition of 
love? You know it defies all analysis. 
Who cares what considerations, what 
complex emotions, go to make it up? I 
only know, only care, that I love you now, 

and that I want to marry you, and it will 
be the aim of my life to make you forget 
that I was ever unkind to you.” 

‘*And I know that I do not love you, 
and do not care to marry you.” 

He was justa trifle angry now. ‘*‘ But 
I thought—I thought—” 

Margaret made a quick gesture. ‘I 
see. You thought I still did love you?” 

Renwick nodded. ‘‘ You imagined,” 
she continued, ‘‘ that I was speaking for 
myself the other night. I understand. 
It was very magnanimous of you.” 

‘‘There’s no magnanimity about it, but 
I confess I did misunderstand you.” 

‘Oh, you men! It is impossible for 
you to believe that a woman can be disin- 


terested. I assure you my heart 
really bleeding for that poor little 1 
you were playing with. It brought back 
to me my own girlhood, and perhaps | 
did speak too strongly. But I ney 
thought you would interpret it into 
plea for myself.” 

‘I swear that there is not a partic 
generosity about me—you ought to k: 
that. No, I honestly love you.” 

‘* And I do not love you. How strang 
that I should'live to say that to you!” 

‘** Do you love any one else?” he asked 

** Yes,” she replied, slowly. ‘‘ Yes; that 
is—I suppose it is love. At least it is the 
only kind of love that men like you lea 
us capable of feeling after you hav: 
done with us. A woman’s love is not 
pheenixlike. If it ever does rise from 
its ashes it is as a mere ghost of what it 
was. With wan, cold hands it may beck 
on to the future, yet it looks back upon 
the bed of gray cinders that once were 
glowing coals. Perhaps it is as they tel! 
me, perhaps it is a more reasoning love, a 
love more durable, more fit for this earth 
Perhaps it may be so, God grant it, but 
sometimes it seems to me that its very 
name is a profanation.” 

So she loved some one else. He thouglit 
of Walter’s words: ‘‘ Some one you used 
to be a bit sweet on yourself.” 

‘*My God,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ it can't be 
Walter!” ] 

She did not reply. ‘*Can it be Wal- 
ter?” he repeated, incredulously. ‘‘ Why, 
you and I used to make fun of him so. 
We used to amuse ourselves laughing at 
him, with his pale, serious face, his in 
flamed eyes, and his clumsy spectacles 
We used to dub him the ‘ Owl,’ don't you 
remember? The Owl! ha, ha!” 

‘* Used to! used to!” broke in Marga 
ret. ‘‘ Don’t bring up what used to be 
Have I not told you that everything is 
changed with me? Have I[ not told you 
tiiat nothing is that used to be?” 

Some one entered the room just then, 
with a quick, buoyant step. It was Wal- 
ter. With hands outstretched eagerly, he 
crossed to Margaret. He stopped sud- 
denly as he recognized his cousin. Ren 
wick looked from one to the other. I 
don’t understand—” he began. 

Margaret took Walter’s outstretched 
hand, not eagerly, not impetuously, but 
with a shadow of thought upon her face 

She turned to Renwick. ‘‘ Nowdo you 
understand?” she asked, quietly. 
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UCH of what has been said anent the 
\ Arab in Syria applies to the Arab 
vestern Asia Minor. He has not so 
iked characteristics; neither has his 
eed: but both resemble the Syrian. 
Where the horse is at his best, so, bar- 
ring the lack of what we call civilization, 
s the Arab. But whatever may be said 
in favor of the Arab, we can never for- 
vet that he has ruined, agriculturally, 
financially, socially, morally, every coun- 
try he has conquered. Even the breed- 
ng of the Arabian horse cannot make up 
for this wholesale havoc. The Moors, 
who at one time accomplished so much, 
and left their impress on so many lands, 
seem to have been the exception which 
proves the rule. Morocco of to-day, Al- 
giers, Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, Arabia, Syr- 
ia, are all a desert in comparison to what 
we know from history that they have 
been in other days. Nor, with the char- 
acter of the Arab, does it seem probable 
that any improvement will be made. 
Whether this is not due to religious 
causes rather than social ones it may be 
hard to say. The Turk has accomplished 
the same devastation. 

The Mohammedan must, however, be 
given credit for exemplary fidelity in 
some matters, as, e. g., his annual fast dur- 
ing the month of Ramazan. From an 
hour before sunrise until the sun has set, 
he may neither eat nor drink nor smoke. 
And, strange to say, for a solid month 
he honestly does this thing, though he 
makes merry all through the night as a 
compensation. In Constantinople, should 
aman openly break his fast he would be 
arrested, and fined or imprisoned. The 
fast is not obligatory on weak men, or 
on women or youth. But when a lad 
grows to be twelve or thirteen his soul 
rests not till he has won permission to 
keep Ramazan. On working-men it is 
hard, especially when Ramazan comes in 
the hot months, as, being by the Moslem 
lunar calendar made a shifting feast, it 
does about a third of the time. On the 
soldiers it is still more hard, though in 
var-time Ramazan is more honored in 
the breach than in the observance—as 
vas Sunday during our civil war in the 
vay of battles. 

There is not much in Syria proper which 
Von. LXXXVII.—No. 522. —94 
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distinguishes it from Palestine; but the 
further north you go, the further away 
you get from the perfect type of horse; 
the further east you go, the more you 
lose the stanchness which characterizes 
the Arabian. You might call the Ara- 
bian Desert the centre point from which 
the horse has got distributed; at too great 
a distance, without special efforts to keep 
it pure, the stock gets diluted or lost. If 
you wander, for instance, towards Kur- 
distan you will find a tough little horse; 
but he is no longer the Arabian of the 
desert. He is more of arunt. There is 
the same peculiar family resemblance of 
the common unbred horse of almost all 
countries which there is everywhere of 
the vin du pays. The bronco and Medoc 
express the types, which vary as the in- 
habitants vary. Better care produces a 
better article. We see the little mean 
Texan grow fat and handsome when put 
into the stable of the polo-playing swell; 
we should again see him, not less tough, 
but the very picture of wretchedness, if 
put for a month into the hands of an Ind- 
ian or a Mexican. We see the excellent 
Chianti of Italy degenerate into the vile 
resin-flavored xpact perowaro of Greece. 
So with the horse or wine of the country 
everywhere. 

Some of the oddest equine habits which 
horseman has ever imagined are to be 
found in lands abutting on the home of 
the Arabian, but where he himself is not 
to be found; though, indeed, the Arab 
himself has enough of oddities. The 
Kurds ride a tree covered with plaited 
straw, quite flat and padded with blank- 
ets. This they never remove from their 
horses, except occasionally to dry it out. 
The horse is kept saddled day and night, 
summer and winter. This seems incred- 
ible, but is literally true. In Turkistan 
the horse, under his saddle, is covered 
with the biblical number of blankets, sev- 
en, which he likewise wears at all times, 
and which are supposed to sweat him out 
and keep him in condition. The habits 
of the horsemen in such countries vary 
in a most curious fashion. -The Kurds 
ride their straw padlike saddle with very 
short stirrups, and employ a severe bit. 
The Circassians ride also in a straw-coy- 
ered saddle, but with an exceptionally 
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high cantle and pommel, and with extra 
long stirrups, forked-radish or cowboy 
style. The Cossack, again, rides with 
short stirrups, as well as the Persian, and 
neither he nor the Cireassian uses, as a 
rule, a bit, but a simple rope halter. 
Wherever the Arabian is in his glory, 
you find substantially the same seat, al- 
ready described: as soon as you wander 
away from the type, you find as great a 
variety of habits as of dress. 

The Persian horse, although a neigh- 
bor, appears to be a creature of quite dif- 
ferent blood. He is taller and leggier 
than the Arabian, and has comparatively 
little stamina. The Kurds and Turco- 
mans use a horse which is the produce 
of an Arabian sire on a Persian dam, and 
this creature appears to gain the endur- 
ance of the desert blood which it sadly 
needs. One does not expect much from 
Persians, and the horse corresponds to 
one’s expectations. 

One is always led to believe that the 
Arabian you find in Constantinople, in 
the imperial stables or among the rich or 
high in power, is the créme de la créme. 
3ut in truth, while you do find sor ie very 
splendid specimens of horseflesh in the 
capital of the Sublime Porte, most of the 
best of them are not pure Arabs. I have 
rarely seen a finer lot of mounts than at 
the Selamlik one beautiful Friday last 
April, when his Imperial Majesty, accom- 
panied by his ministers and generals, and 
escorted by a corps d’élite, went from the 
palace to mosque. And, by-the-way, let 
me here put in a word about the Sultan. 
This ruler is currently imagined to allow 
his ministers to do all his work, while he 
himself lives a life of luxurious indolence. 
The very reverse is the rule. The one 
man in all the Turkish dominions who 
works morning, noon, and night, whose 
mind never rests from effort to carry his 
people through the difficulties which beset 
bad system and lack of means, is the 
monarch. The ministers work little, the 
Sultan incessantly. Not only is this well 
known, but an intimate of mine is an aide- 
de-camp in daily attendance on his Maj- 
esty, and my ideas, gleaned from him, 
have given me a hearty respect for the 
personality of the present bearer of the 
crescent. Since his accession he bas 
scarcely left his palace; here he labors 
with honest fidelity to effect the impossi- 
ble, for the bad Turkish customs are like 
the laws of the Medes and Persians. The 


system is as rotten as the people are hav to 
teach. Moreover, the Sultan is the s 
plest and most plainly dressed man in |;is 
dominions. The unpretentious court:sy 
of his personal bearing, his apparent lack 
of egotism, his rather pale, nervous, fa 
tigued-looking face, are dignity itself. | 
have never seen a more patriarchal cere 
mony or one of higher tone than the quiet 
procession of Selamlik. 

To come back to the horses. I could 
not recoguize in many of them the char 
acteristics of desert blood; I suspected the 
truth, and was, on inquiry, told that they 
were largely imported. The Arabian is 
not considered heavy enough for the Turk 
ish cavalry; a Hungarian horse is bought 
or bred for the army, and toe a consider- 
able extent crossed with Arabian blood. 
It seems most natural to use the Arabian 
as the sire; but the experiment is being 
tried of putting Arabian mares to the 
stallion from Hungary—the latter being 
largely impregnated by the Englisk thor 
oughbred. This horse is for the men 
Many of the officers—in Turkey all swells 
have military rank—im port well-bred ones 
from various countries; and though you 
see a number of typical and very beauti- 
ful Arabians, especially in the Sultan’s 
stud, you are out of the domain of the 
unalloyed article. And as to general 
grading, one may see a lot of saddle-beasts 
ridden in and about our Southern towns 
any day which, in every saddle quality, 
are superior to what I saw at Selamlik 
The New York Horse Show is not ap 
proached in its exhibit of high-grade sad- 
dle-beasts by anything to be found in the 
Orient. 

His Imperial Majesty, however, rides 
chiefly Arabians; and in the Selamlik pro 
cession there were led after his carriage a 
number of these, all white, gorgeously ca 
parisoned, and with a rich blanket thrown 
over them, so that, should he choose to re 
turn to the palace on horseback, he might 
have. his selection. The beauty of these 
seemed to elicit universal but injudicious 
admiration: they were more to be ad 
mired for their sleek, well-groomed ap 
pearance, and for their look of extreme 
docility, than for any qualities they show 
ed in the procession. A fine team of 
white Hanoverians in a low-hung phaeton 
was also on hand, should his Majesty 
choose to drive himself back to the palace, 
as on this occasion he did. 

The Turkish seat is no longer Oriental. 


THE SULTAN’S RIDING-HORSE. 


This 


It has become exclusively military. 
is natural enough in a military autocra- 
cy. The English saddle, or some modi- 
fication of it, and the extra-long stirrup- 
leather—which is a simple perversion of 
the useful or appropriate in a flat saddle 


is the regular thing. The short seat 
has become so universal that it has in- 
vaded the imperial stables, and the stud 
grooms all ride, in their fancy liveries, & 
la militaire. This is as much to be con- 
demned as the Frenchman in gala uni- 
form ‘‘ riding to cover.” 

On the whole, I do not like the flat 
saddle for the soldier. It does not, it is 
not intended to give an upright seat. 
The knee is back of instead of gripping 
the stirrup-leather; and the knee-pad on 
the saddle-flap might as well be on the 
horse's ears for any good it is with such 
long leathers. The flat saddle is cut for 
an entirely different seat. Hunting pro- 
duced the English saddle; its use by a 
military man is a mere fad. I have seen 
many more ‘‘unmilitary ” seats, if there 
still be such a thing, since the introduc- 


tion of the English saddle than before. 
It seems to breed a loosish seat—I by no 
means mean a bad one, but a free and 
easy method—the very best in its place, 
but yuite too slipshod for a soldier. A 
man naturally leans forward in a flat _ 
saddle, rather than sits erect, and so long 
as we insist on a soldier being well ‘‘ set 
up,” why not make him ride erect as 
well? The perfect seat and method for 
a soldier, I maintain, is the one which 
enables him to preserve an upright, well 
‘set up” position in the saddle, to ride 
solely with one hand—at need without 
any—to have his right arm at all times 
free, and on occasion both. I have no- 
where seen so near an approach to this 
seat and method as in the officers of our 
own regular cavalry. It is quite possible 
for the soldier to have it and yet not 
hang down his arm like a pump-handle, 
and stick out his thumb, as the merry 
caricaturist will have it that he does. 
And as to etfectiveness, the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating. It would puz- 
zle the cavalry of any nation to follow 
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A HUNGARIAN THOROUGHBRED. 


some of our best squadrons in pursuit of 
a band of bucks on the war-path, or to 
hold head to them when caught. 

Constantinople is now a European 
city. I refer to style, not geography. 
It is fast losing all its Orientalism. The 
fez is the only thing left which is uni- 
versal. <A crowd is still a ‘‘sea of fez- 
zes."’ But the leg-gear has begun to yield 
to the convenience of ** pants,”’ and these 
are always the first step in the downfall 
of national costumes and customs. Alas! 
that the landing-place of our Puritan an- 
cestors should have descended to a three- 
dollar pair! 

The Turkish cavalryman rides a geld- 
ing. The line of demarcation between 
the stallion and gelding in common use 
appears to be the Aigean Sea. The Hun- 
garian gelding is a larger, bonier horse 
than the Arabian, averaging, perhaps, 
15.1, generally dark in color, with fairly 
good points, but poor tail and head. He 
is considered serviceable. The Arabian 
cannot be said to be highly regarded in 


Turkey, except 
a pleasure-hors 
Carriage hor 
are frequent 
bought amor 
the Russian tri 
ting stock. T 
Turkish caval 
looks well as 
body, but man 
of the men ri 
poorly. There ar 
agreat many Ge 


mans among thi 
officers. But'th« 
arm is of recent 
creation. 

At another 
great ceremony, 
the visit of the 
Sultan to the 
Treasury in thé 
Old Seraglio, on 
the 15th Rama 
zan, to pray on 
the mantle of 
Mohammed, I had 
achance tosize up 
the general run of 
the horses of Con 
stantinople. The 
world and _ his 
wife (or rather 
his wives) was 
present. Everything on four legs turn 
ed out. The average struck me as very 
low. Among some exceedingly good 
ones there were all too many weedy 
wretched little ponies under thirteen 
hands high. The harems of the whole 
town were on hand, and all the attend 
ants and the eunuchs rode trashy stock 
of the meanest description. The livery 
stables were emptied; and I doubt wheth 
er you could have found so many poor 
specimens of the equine race in any) 
American city, which is saying a great 
deal. The every-day hack of Constanti 
nople is plainly an offshoot of Arabia: 
but I was not impressed by the influence 
of desert blood on the horse under civil 
ized conditions. The average size, weight, 
and serviceability would have been far 
greater in America. During the day I 
saw but one or two clean, fine-bred Ara- 
bians among the many thousands out. 
The army and bureaucrats appear to mo- 
nopolize the good horses; and there was 
but a small force of cavalry on duty to 
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1e the streets through which his Majes- 

passed. 

Many men in Constantinople ride an 
English saddle, but still cling to the enor- 
mous Oriental blanket which comes back 
over the horse’s loins, and is made of a 
long hairy woollen fabric, generally 
red and white. It is extremely ugly. 
The saddle and blanket do not match. 
They represent the transition stage. The 
plate-shoe throughout Turkey in Europe 
has been almost driven out by the Frank 
shoe. The plate they used to employ in 
Turkey, unlike the plate of the desert, 
had as many as six nails inside and six 
outside; sometimes only five, or five out- 
side and four inside, well distributed. 

The Sultan’s stables contain many fine 
Arabians. Some are extremely old. I 
saw one (shown in the accompanying en- 
graving) Which had carried no less than 


four Sultans — Abd-ul-Mejid, "way back 
in 1860; and Abd-ul-Aziz, Murad, and 
Abd-ul-Hamid since. I was presented 
with an interesting series of pictures of 
them. Not a few have the curious cuts 
on barrel, haunch, and arm which, by a 
queer superstition, are often put upon Ara- 
bians ‘‘to make them run faster.” Oth- 
ers explain the cuts in a different way. 
The cut on the barrel is a long and semi- 
circular one from below upward, made by 
the heel armed with a sharp rowel. Into 
the cut, they say, is rubbed powdered glass 
to make an ugly scar, much as the Ger- 
man student indulges in unlimited Knei- 
pen, to make the cuts received at Pauken 
heal up slowly and into rough and there- 
fore much -esteemed scars. On a white 
horse sucha sear is peculiarly distressing. 
The other cuts are straight horizontal ones 
half-way up the buttock and arm. There 
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OLD ARAB BUYER OF THE SULTAN’S HORSES IN SYRIA. 


seems to be neither rhyme nor reason in 
the trick. We brand a bronco to mark 
ownership. These cuts are a mere out- 
come of silly superstition. 

Here is the counterfeit presentment of 
an old Arab who belongs to the imperial 
stables, and who is sent from time to time 
to the desert to bring back horses. Most 


of the stud grooms dress in a special cos- 
tume, as unlike Arabs as can well- be im- 
agined, much ornamented and handsome 


enough in its way. The jacket and leg- 
gear are the Syrian, and highly wrought 
in gold. The feet are encased in boots. 
The fez, as with every one in Turkey, 
from Sultan to sweep, is worn. 

The Greek approaches more to the Eu- 
ropean than to the Oriental civilization, 
but in his equestrianism he may be added 
to the latter. There is, perhaps, no odd- 
er-looking rider than a Greek on a pack- 
saddle. This is made so as to be equally 
adapted to pack or riding, and is fairly 
good for the one, wretched for the other. 
Uniike those of all other peoples, this 
saddle, instead of being placed in the 
middle of the back, or towards the rump, 
is made to fit so that the centre of gravi- 
ty lies directly over the place where the 
English pommel is. When the Greek 
rides this horror of a saddle he is perched 


directly over t 
horse’s withe 
with his legs ha: 
ing way in fro 
of the animal 
The saddle con 
no further 1% 
ward than {t 
middle of { 
back. The sea 
owing to ji 
width, is so un 
comfortable that 
the man is apt to 
ride sidewise, not 
astride. 

Just where this 
trick originated it 
ishard to say. The 
common Oriental! 
habit is to get the 
load too far to the 
rear. In fact, with 
donkeys it is usu 
al to ride on the 
weakest part of 
the back, just over 
the kidneys, be 
cause the place where the beast is most 
limber is the easiest to the man. With 
the Greek we have the fore legs loaded 
down to a dangerous extent, while the 
haunches have less than their fair share 
of work. A stumbler would be far from 
a luxury with the freight all in the bows, 
to speak nautically. 

The Greek dress, until you get used to 
it, is too ladylike to be pleasing. The 
close -falling kilt of Scotland is natural 
enough. But as, in Greece, it is made in 
such ample folds and starched to so stiff 
an extent that it stands out absolutely 
like a ballet-girl’s skirts, one never gets 
rid of a certain feeling of hermaphrodit 
ism, so to speak, until one has been long 
among the people. It is bad enough 
when the Greek wears his picturesque 
leggings; but when, as in Albania, he 
wears what the old Rollo books used to 
call pantalettes, one’s ideas are turned 
topsy-turvy even more than they are in 
Tunis, where one sees a pretty Jewess in 
tight trousers and a short sack-coat. In 
either case one has to sit down and reflect 
for a moment, or pull one’s self together 
in some other fashion. 

The Greek is a high-tuned fellow 
Though the blood of the modern Greek 
is rather Albanian—as also is his dress 
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in traceable to the heroic Hellene of 
nty centuries ago, no prince ean be 
re proud of his lineage, which he be 
eves to be purity itself. The Greek pee 
int will strut by you with the most kingly 
r: he looks down with a kindly but ill 
sguised contempt upon the American 
yurist who could buy up a whole village 
‘his ilk and scarcely 

snow he owned it. He 

has many really fine 

qualities, this same 

Greek, coupled to some 

we are not wont to ad- 

mire, such as inordinate 

vanity. And in his 

wonderful garb, on a 

hard-trotting horse, so 

near the withers that 

he gets threefold the 

motion he would get if 

he sat in the middle of 

the back, he is truly a 

spectacle for gods and 

men. 
The Greek rides the 

veriest runt of a horse, 

though it has endur- 

ance. The fine little 

Yhessalian chunk of 

the era of Phidias, 

which was certainly 

“alive and kicking ” in 

the days of Alexander— 

for was it not he that 

won the battles of the 

great Macedonian ?— 

has long since disap- 

peared. No wonder. 

The forests were all 

chopped down’ eons 

ago; aS a consequence 

the brooks and rivers 

dried up, and the land 

gradually became a des- 

ert. This is the condi- 

tion everywhere in the East. It isa tree 

less, waterless waste. Any American who 

has travelled throughout the Orient must 

assuredly return home an advocate for 

forestry laws, an enemy to the ruthless 

lumberman who is fast sapping the 

sourees of our noble rivers, and well 

equipped to vote for making public res- 

ervations of such essential forest stretches 

as the Adirondacks or the wilderness 
wound Moosehead Lake. It is only a 

question of time, if the destruction of our 

forests continues, when the Hudson River 
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will cease to be navigable, when the beau- 
tiful granite streams of the White Moun- 
tains will be torrents in winter and dry 
beds in summer. O for another Peter 
the Hermit to preach a crusade on the 
preservation of our forests! 

As soon as the land dried up, so did all 
that it produced and nourished. To-day 


MODERN GREEK COSTUME. 


Greece is fit, on all its hill-sides, to feed 
nothing but sheep and goats. The latter 
eat every shoot of vegetation. Trees can- 
not grow. The Greek complains that he 
has no water for irrigation: but he will 
not work for the future; he will not only 
not plant trees, but will not preserve 
those which themselves strive to grow. 


As soon as a pine-tree struggles up, as 
many do, to a size big enough to produce 
resin, ne scores it to death to secure enough 
of its life-blood to preserve his wine, heed- 
less of the fact that if he would let a few 
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grow bigger they would produce resin in 
abundance, and water besides. 

So died out the noble little Thessalian, 
whom Homer immortalized in the 
horses of Diomed with flowing manes, 
and Phidias on the frieze of the Parthe- 
non; who has written his name in history 
on the pages which narrate the heroism 
at the Granicus, the struggle for life at 
Arbela, the charges seven times repeated 
at the Hydaspes. By-the-way, it is rather 
curious that, accurate as are the horses of 
Phidias in the sequence of step which the 
photograph alone has revealed to us mod- 
erns, they are faulty in projecting the 
fore feet-so far beyond the head. No 
horse can hold his head so high as to 
throw his fore feet far beyond it. In no 
photograph, even of high-headed horses, 
are the fore feet in any gait even out toa 
line dropped perpendicularly from the 
horse’s nose. But, for all that, Phidias 
came nearer giving us the anatomically 
correct action of the horse than any one 
prior to mechanical Muybridge ever suc- 
ceeded in doing. 

On the Adriatic coast, in Albania and 
Dalmatia, the horse of the country is the 
same small mean runt you meet with in 
He is not 
without his advantages. He eats little, 
needs and gets no grooming, stabling, or 
care, has a vast deal of endurance, of 
blows, neglect, and ill treatment, and 
carries as big a load for his size as a 
bronco. But the bronco can run and 
keep it up. The little country brute of 
the Adriatic coast can barely work out of 
a walk. Nor has he any gaits. Heisa 
poor lot—much like the population which 
breeds him. 

The origin of the best strain of Ara- 
bian blood has been related by some ro- 
mancer. While Mohammed was fighting 
his way to greatness he was once com- 
pelled to lead his corps of 20,000 cavalry 
for three days without a drop of water. 
At last, from a hill-top, they deseried the 
silver streak of a distant river. Moham- 
med ordered his trumpeter to blow the 
eall to dismount and loose the horses. 
The poor brutes, starving for water, at 
once sprang into a mad gallop towards 
the longed-for goal. No sooner loosened 
than came the alarm—false, as it happen- 
ed—of a sudden ambush. ‘To horse!” 
was blown, and repeated by a hundred 
bugles. But the demand was too great; 
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every poverty-stricken land. 
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the parched throats were not to be 

fused; the stampede grew wilder «) 
wilder as 20,000 steeds pushed desperat: 
for the river-banks. Of all the fray 
crowd but five mares responded to 
call. To these duty was higher than s 
fering. They turned in their tracks, ea) 
bravely back, pleading in their eyes an 

anguish in their sunken flanks, and stow 

before the Prophet. Love for their mas 

ter and a sense of obedience had con 
quered their distress, but their bloodshot 
eyes told of a fearful torment—the more 
pathetic for their dumbness. The danger 
was over; the faithful mares were at once 
released; but Mohammed selected these 
five for his own use; and they were the 
dams of one of the great races of the 
desert. From them have sprung the best of 
Arabian steeds. It can, however, scarce 
ly be claimed that the average horse of 
the Orient comes up to this ideal. He 
must have been bred from the 19,995. 

On the whole, the horse of the Orient 
must be summed up as not of the high 
grade which is generally claimed. The 
splendid specimens are less splendid than 
our prize - winners or well-known sires; 
the common herd is common enough. 
The average is exceedingly attractive, but 
not as good performers as our own equal 
class. Beyond the borders of civilization 
they are not higher than the bronco; in 
the busy haunts of men they average dis- 
tinctly lower than our own for the pur- 
poses of our varied commercial demands. 
The exceptional specimens, which partake 
of the peculiar grace of carriage of the 
Arabian, are more pleasing than with us; 
but, to the horseman’s eye, their points 
will perhaps score for less. Size being 
taken into consideration throws the bal- 
ance clearly to our side. 

The rider of the Orient is what man is 
everywhere when he lives in daily com- 
munion with his horse. But he is not an 
intelligent horseman. If you want to 
select a score of men who, after short 
practice at every style of riding, could 
show the best performance at racing, hunt- 
ing, polo-playing, road-riding, herding, 
cavalry drill or work, escort duty, fan- 
tasiya-riding, or anything it is usual to 
perform in the West or the Orient, those 
men are far and away easier to find in the 
States than in any country where the in- 
fluence of the Arabian horse is still pre- 
dominant. 








‘““HE WOULD LOUNGE OVER TO MY NEIGHBORHOOD 


EM’LY. 


BY OWEN WISTER. 


\* I am indebted to her for gaining me 
L\ a friend whose prejudice against me 
might never have been overcome but for 
her, I shall presently tell her story, and 
how her misadventures came to bring 
the Virginian and me to an appreciation 
of one another. 

She was a hen, and she lived in Wyo- 
ming. With hundreds, sometimes thou- 
sands, of cattle at hand, the rarest thing 
on a ranch is butter. Milk would be 
as rare but that it may be bought in 
cans, condensed, for twenty-five cents. 
The next rarest thing is eggs. That is 
because chickens require the sort of at- 
tention that belittles the man who car- 
ries a deadly weapon at his belt and rides 
wild horses. Nevertheless, my host the 
Judge kept chickens. In his early East- 
ern days he had followed cock-fighting, 
and bred and even handled his own birds. 
This evil practice served the good end 
of adding the omelet and sometimes the 
custard to his desolate bill of fare when 
he came to seek his fortune on the plains. 
He had become permanently interested 


in domestic fowls, and the meals at his 
ranch were renowned; the passing trav- 
eller tied his horse to the fence and sat 
down to table tolerably certain of find- 
ing a variation from the eternal sow- 
belly, beans, and coffee. 

The long fences of Judge Henny’s 
home ranch begin upon Sunk Creek soon 
after that stream emerges from its cafion 
through the Bow-Leg. It was a place al- 
ways well cared for by the owner, even in 
the days of his bachelorhood. The placid 
regiments of cattle Jay in the cool of the 
cottonwoods by the water, or slowly 
moved among the sage-brush, feeding 
upon the grass that in those forever-de- 
parted years was plentiful and tail. The 
steers came fat off his unenclosed range, 
and fattened still more in his large pas- 
ture; while his small pasture, a field 
some eight miles square, was for several 
seasons given to the Judgé’s horses, and 
over this ample space there played and 
prospered the good colts he raised from 


_ Paladin, his imported stallion. . After he 


married, his wife’s influence became visi- 
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ble in and about the house. Shade trees 
were planted, flowers attempted, and to 
the chickens was added the much more 
troublesome turkey. I, the visitor, was 
pressed into service when I arrived, green 
from the East. Itook hold of the ** farm- 
yard,” and began building a better chick- 
en-house, while the Judge was off creat- 
ing meadow-land in his gray and yellow 
wilderness. When any cowboy was un- 
occupied, he would lounge over to my 
neighborhood and silently regard my car- 
pentering. Then he would retire to the 
bunk-house, and presently I would over- 
hear laughter. But this was only in the 
morning. In the afternoon on many 
days of the summer which I spent at the 
Sunk Creek Ranch I would go shooting, 
or ride up towards the entrance of the 
cahon and watch the men working on the 
irrigation ditches. Pleasant systems of 
water running in channels were being 
led through the soil, and there was a 
sound of rippling here and there among 
the yellow grain; the green thick alfalfa 
grass waved almost, it seemed, of its own 
accord, for the wind never blew; and 
when at evening the sun lay against the 
plain the rift of the cafion was filled 
with a violet light, and the Bow-Leg 
Mountains became transfigured with hues 
of floating and unimaginable color. The 
sun shone in a sky where never a cloud 
came, and noon was not too warm nor 
the dark toocool. And so fortwo months 
I went through these pleasant uneventful 
days, improving the chickens, an object of 
mirth, living in the open air, and basking 
in the perfection of content. 

It was my first taste of Wyoming, and 
I was justly called a tenderfoot. Mrs. 
Henny had in the beginning endeavored 
to shield me from this humiliation; but 
when she found that I was inveterate in 
laying my inexperience in Western mat- 
ters bare to all the world, begging to be 
enlightened upon rattlesnakes, prairie- 
dogs, owls, blue and willow grouse, sage 
hens, how to rope a horse or tighten the 
front cinch of my saddle, and that my 
spirit soared into enthusiasm at the mere 
sight of so ordinary an animal as an an- 
telope, she let me rush about with my 
fire-arms, and made no further effort to 
stave off the ridicule that my blunders 
perpetually earned from the ranch hands, 
her own humorous husband, and any 
chance visitor who stopped for a meal or 
staid the night. 


I was not called by my name after th 
feeble etiquette due a stranger in his firs 
few hours of arrival had died away. | 
was known simply as ‘‘ the tenderfoot, 
and a special cowboy was assigned to 
guide me in my rambles and prevent my 
calamitously passing into the next world. 
We were between the spring and the beef 
round-up, and so for the moment he was 
unoccupied. But I am sure he cursed 
this novel job that had fallen to him, al 
though he betrayed no feelings whatever. 
A more silent man than he was at first I 
have never seen. During his odious duty 
of companioning me over the trackless 
country which made the ranch like an 
island in the sea, he would not speak an 
unnecessary syllable. He would show 
me the lower ford, which I could never 
find for myself, generally mistaking a 
quicksand for it. He would tie my horse 
properly. He would recommend me not 
to shoot my rifle at a white-tail deer in the 
particular moment that the cutfit wagon 
was passing behind the animal on the fur 
ther side of the brush. There was seldom 
a day that he was not obliged to hasten 
and protect me from battle or murder or 
sudden death. In his eyes I must have 
appeared a truly abominable thing. Yet 
never once did he lose his patience; and 
his gentle slow voice and apparently 
lazy manner remained the same, whether 
we were sitting at lunch together up in 
the mountains during a hunt, or whether 
he was bringing me back my horse, which 
had run away again because I had again 
forgotten to throw the reins over his 
head and let them trail. 

‘*He’ll always stand if yu’ do that,” 
the Virginian would say. ‘*‘See how my 
hawse stays right quiet yondeh.’ 

After such admonition he would say 
no more to me. Ido not think he could 
have been older than twenty-three. For 
though utterly a man in countenance and 
in his self-possession and incapacity to be 
put at a loss, he was still boyishly proud 
of his wild calling, and wore his leathern 
shaps and jingled his spurs with obvious 
pleasure. Furthermore, the manner in 
which his black hair was brushed when 
he came over from the bunk-house to see 
what I wanted, and also to sun himself 
in the presence of a woman — for Mrs. 
Henny would come out and ask him 
questions—these were indications of un- 
abated youth. In spite of what I feared 
must be his opinion of me, the tenderfoot, 








| liked him after the first week, and found 
iis silent company agreeable. 

I discovered that he had spells of talk- 
ing one night after coming home from 
duek-shooting. We had found several 
in a beaver dam, and I had killed two as 
they sat close together, but they floated 
against the breastwork of sticks out in 
water some four feet deep, where the 
escaping current might carry them down 
the stream. The Judge’s red setter did not 
accompany us because she was expecting 
a family. 

‘*We don’t want her along anyways,” 
the cow-puncher had explained to me. 
‘*She runs around mighty irresponsible, 
an’ she'll stand a prairie-dog ‘bout as 
often as she’ll stand a bird. She's a 
triflin’ animal.” 

My anxiety to own the ducks caused 
me to pitch into the water with all my 
clothes on, and subsequently crawl out 
a slippery, triumphant, weltering heap. 
The Virginian’s serious eyes had rested 
upon this spectacle of mud, and expressed 
nothing, as usual. 

‘They ain’t overly good eatin’,” he 
observed, tying the birds to his saddle. 
‘*They’re divers.” 

‘* Divers!” I exclaimed. ‘‘ Why didn’t 
they dive?” 

‘*T reckon they was young ones and 
hadn't experience.” 

‘“Well,” I said, crestfallen, but at- 
tempting to be humorous, “I did the 
diving myself.” 

3ut the Virginian made no comment. 
He handed me my double-barrelled Eng- 
lish gun, which I was about to leave de- 
serted on the ground behind me, and we 
rode home in our usual silence, the mean 
little white - breasted, sharp - billed divers 
dangling from his saddle. 

A few hours later I happened to be 
passing the bunk - house, where all the 
cowboys were going to bed. I heard the 
Virginian’s gentle voice evidently achiev- 
ing some narrative to an attentive audi- 
ence, and just as I came by the open win- 
dow where he sat on his bed in shirt and 
drawers, his back to me, I heard his con- 
cluding words: ‘‘And the hat on his haid 
was the one mark showed yu’ he weren't 
a snappin’-turtle.” 

The aneedote met with instantaneous 
success, and I hurried away into the dark. 

The next morning I was occupied with 
the chickens. Two hens were fighting to 
sit on some eggs that a third was daily 
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laying, and which I did not want hatched; 
and for the third time I had kicked Em'ly 
off seven potatoes she had rolled together 
and was determined to raise I know not 
what sort of family from. She was shriek 
ing about the hen-house as the Virginian 
came in to observe (I suspect) what I 
might be doing now that could be useful 
for him to mention in the bunk-house. 

He stood awhile, and at length said, 
‘*“We lost our best rooster when Mrs. 
Henny come to live hyeh.” 

I paid no attention. 

‘*He was a right smart Dominicker,” 
he continued. 

I felt a little ruffled about the snap- 
ping -turtle, and showed no interest in 
what he was saying, but continued my 
functions among the hens. This unusual 
silence of mine seemed to elicit unusual 
speech from him. 

‘Yu’ see, that rooster he'd always 
lived round hyeh when the Judge was 
a-bachin’, and he never seen no ladies or 
any persons wearing female gyarments. 
You ’ain’t got rheumatism, seh?” 

“Me? No.” 

‘*T reckoned likely them little old 
divers yu’ got damp goin’ afteh—” He 
paused. 

‘*Oh no; not in the least, thank you.” 

‘““Yu’ seemed sort o’ grave like this 
mawnin’, and I’m sure glad it ain’t them 
divers.” 

‘* Well, the rooster?” I inquired, finally. 

“Oh, him! He weren't raised whar he 
could see petticoats. Mrs. Henny she 
come hyeb from the railroad with the 
Judge afteh dark. Next mawnin’ early 
she walked out to view her new home, 
and the rooster was a-feedin’ by the doh, 
and he seen her. Well, seli, he screeched 
that awful I run out of the bunk-house, 
and he jus’ went over the fence and took 
down Sunk Creek hollerin’ right along. 
He ’ain’t been heard from, and it’s nigh a 
yeah. He's sure forsook us.” 

‘*There’s a hen over there now that has 
no judgment,” I said, indicating Em’'ly. 
She had got herself outside the house, and 
was on the bars of a corral, her vocif- 
evations reduced to an occasional squawk. 
I told him about the potatoes. 

‘*T never knowed her name before,” 
said he. 

‘*T gave it to her myself after I came 
to notice her particularily. There’s an old 
maid at home who’s charitable and be- 
longs to the Cruelty to Animals, and she 
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never knows whether she had better cross 
in front of a street car or wait. I named 
the hen after her. Does she ever lay 
eggs! 

The Virginian had not *‘ troubled his 
haid ” over the poultry. 

‘* Well, I don’t believe she knows how. 
I think she came near being a rooster.” 

‘She's sure manly-lookin’,” said the 
Virginian. We had walked toward the 
corral, and he was now scrutinizing Em’ly 
with interest. 

She was an egregious fowl. She was 
huge and gaunt, with great yellow beak, 
and she stood straight and alert in the 
manner of responsible people. There was 
something wrong with her tail. It slanted 
far to one side, one feather in it twice as 
long as the rest. Her eye was intensely 
bright, but somehow had an outraged ex- 
pression. It was as if she went about 
this world perpetually scandalized over 
the doings that fell beneath her notice. 
Her legs were blue, long, and remarkably 
stout. 

‘*She’d ought to wear knickerbockers,” 
mused the Virginian. ‘She'd look a heap 
better’n some of them college students. 
And she'll set on potatoes, yu’ say?” 

“She thinks she can hatch out any- 
thing. Ive found her with onions, and 
last Tuesday I caught her on two balls of 
soap.” 

In the afternoon the tall cow-puncher 
and I rode out to get an antelope. 

After an hour, during which he was 
completely taciturn, he said, ‘‘I reckon 
this lonesome country ain't healthy for a 
fowl. It ain’t for some men. They tell 
how them old trappers in the mountains 
gets skewed in the haid mighty often, an’ 
talks out loud when there ain’t nobody 
nigher'n a hundred miles.” He fell 
silent again, riding beside me, easy and 
indolent in the saddle. His long figure 
looked so loose and inert that the swift 
light spring he made to the ground 
seemed an impossible feat. He had seen 
an antelope where I saw none. 

‘*Take a shot yourself,” I urged him, 
as he motioned me to be quick. ‘‘ You 
never shoot when I’m with you.” 

‘I ain’t hyeh for that,” he answered. 
‘** Now you've let him get away on yu’.” 

The antelope had in truth departed. 

‘* Why,” he said to my protest, ‘‘ I can 
hit them things any day. Lonesome is 
what does it,” he resumed. ‘* When I 
come out hyeh first and went on the 
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round-up, it used to hit me when I'd wa 
nights and see them stars ’stead o’ the c 
in’. And a man home, he don’t ney 
know a little bit how big out-doors ean | 
Them Virginia mountains back thar, w] 
it’s jus’ nothin’ bein’ out all night in the: 
It’s night-herdin’ hyeh learns yu’. Yo 
go a-ridin’ and a-ridin’ round them catt 
bedded down so quiet, and hear ’em breat] 
in’ under the great big sky, and if it don 
sometimes come over yu’ all at onced 
And then yu’ gets to likin’ it better’n any 
thing you've tried before in all your days 
I wouldn't live East now. I don't ex 
pect Em’ly’s got a strong haid.” 

‘*T fear she has not,” said I. 

‘*Mighty hon’able intentions,” he ob 
served. ‘‘If she can’t make out to lay 
anything, she wants to hatch somethin’ 
and be a mother anyways. ”’ 

‘*T wonder what relation the law con 
siders a hen is to the chicken she hatched 
but did not lay?” I inquired. 

The Virginian made no reply to this 
frivolous suggestion. He was gazing over 
the wide landscape gravely and with ap- 
parent inattention. He invariably saw 
game before I did, and was off his horse 
and crouched among the sage while I was 
still getting my left foot clear of the stir 
rup. I succeeded in killing an antelope, 
and we rode home with the head and 
hind quarters. 

‘* Who lives nearest here?” I asked him. 

‘*Over yonder, side of the Bow-Laig, 
there’s the Balaam outfit. That’s on Butte 
Creek. Gettin’ an early start this end, yu’ 
might make it in by the second evenin’. 
I reckon Ten Sleep ain't quite so far; 
that’s north. But the land’s bein’ took up 
all over now, and I expect they'll be run- 
nin’ their wire fences acrossed every 
wheres. I’m hopin’ they ain’t goin’ to 
spoil a cow-puncher's business; but us or 
wire fences has sure got to go.” 

His words had no note of melancholy, 
yet they gave me a regretful sense that in 
such a battle the field would belong to the 
fences, and that the cowboy and civiliza- 
tion could not exist together. 

‘*And so this last fortress of romance 
in the United States will be abandoned,” 
I said to Judge Henny. 

But the Judge was an optimist con 
cerning cattle ranches. He saw an end 
less vista of range pasture never to be ex- 
hausted, and a steady twenty per cent. 
upon his venture. ‘ Besides,” he con- 
cluded, ‘‘ we Americans are not in for 
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ymance, but prosperity.” And this sound 
ymmon-sense left me nothing to reply. 
The buffalo’ll be gone in another year, 
it isn’t gone already, and a good 
thing too. Then we can deal with the 
Indians, and Wyoming can look forward 
to being a State.” 
I was a new-comer at that time, and 
infamiliar with the aspirations of this 
thinly settled community. Therefore I 
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treated the whole thing from the pictir- 
esque and not the human stand-point. So 
[ left serious problems, and continued to 
divert myself with the poultry. I had 
told the Virginian that I proposed to 
keep a specimen of every class of chattel 
which I found Em’ly treating as eggs. 

‘I don’t mind her any more,” I said; 
‘*T’'m sorry for her.” 

‘““Same as yu’ feel,” said the cow- 
puncher, ‘‘for a good girl no feller'll 
take an’ she gettin’ on.” 

But Em'ly’s egg-industry was termi- 
nated abruptly one morning, and her un- 
questioned energies diverted to a new 
channel. A turkey which had been sit- 
ting in the root-house appeared with 
twelve children, and a family of ban- 
tams occurred almost simultaneously. 
Emly was importantly scratching the 
soil inside Paladin’s corral when the 
bantam tribe of newly born came by 
down the lane, and she caught sight of 


them through the bars. She crossed the 
corral at a run, and intercepted two of 
the chicks that were trailing somewhat 
far behind their real mamma. These she 
undertook to appropriate, and assumed a 
high tone with the bantam, who was the 
smaller, and hence obliged to retreat with 
her still numerous family. I interfered, 
and put matters straight; but the adjust- 
ment was only temporary. In an hour 
I saw Emly immensely busy with 
two more bantams, leading them about 
and taking a care of them which, I 
must admit, seemed perfectly efficient. 
And now came the first incident that 
made me suspect her to be demented. 
She had proceeded with her change- 
lings behind the kitchen, where one 
of the irrigation 
ditches ran un- 
der the _ fence 
from the hay 
field to supply 
the house with 
water. Some dis- 
tance along this 
ditch, inside the 
field, were the 
twelve turkeys 
in the short re- 
cently cut stub- 
ble. Again Em’ly 
set off instantly 
like a deer. She 
left the dismay- 
ed bantams_ be- 
hind her. She crossed the ditch with 
one jump of her stout blue legs, flew 
over the grass, and was at once among 
the turkeys, where, with an instinct of 
maternity as undiscriminating as it was 
reckless, she attempted to huddle some 
of them away. But this other mamma 
was not a bantam, and in a few moments 
Em’ly was entirely routed in her attempt 
to acquire a new variety of family. 

This spectacle was witnessed by the 
large Virginian and myself, and it over- 
came him. He went speechless across to 
the bunk-house by himself, and sat on- 
his bed, while I took the abandoned ban- 
tams back to their own circle. 

I have often wondered what the other 
fowls thought of all this. Some impres- 
sion it certainly did make upon them. 
The notion may seem out of reason to 
those who have never closely attended 
to other animals than man; but I am 
convinced that any community which 
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‘“THEY YAPPED AT HER.” 


shares some of our instincts will share 
some of the resulting feelings, and that 
birds and beasts have conventions, the 
breach of which startles them. If there 
be anything in evolution, this would 
seem inevitable. At all events the chick- 
en-house was upset for the two following 
days. Emly disturbed now the bantams 
and now the turkeys, and several of these 
latter had died, though I will not go so 
far as to say this was the result of her 
misplaced attentions. Nevertheless, I 
was seriously thinking of locking her up 
till the broods should be a-little older, 
when another event happened, and all 
was suddenly at peace. 

The Judge’s setter came in one morn- 
ing, wagging her tail. She had had her 
puppies, and she now took us to where 
they were, housed in between the floor of 
a building and the hollow ground. Em’- 
ly was seated on the whole litter. 

**No,” I said to the Judge, ‘‘I am not 
surprised. She is capable of anything.” 

In her new choice of offspring this hen 
had at length encountered an unworthy 
parent. The setter was bored by her own 
puppies. She found the hole under the 
house a dark, doleful residence compared 
with the dining-room, and our company 
more sprightly and sympathetic than that 
of her children. A much-petted contact 
with our superior race had developed her 
dog intelligence above its natural level, 
and turned her into an unnatural, neglect- 
ful mother, who was constantly neglect- 
ing her nursery for worldly pleasures. 


At certain periods of the day she repair- 
ed to the puppies and fed them, but came 
away when this perfunctory ceremony 
was accomplished, and was glad enough 
to have a governess bring them up. She 
made no quarrel with Em’ly, and the two 
understood each other perfectly. I have 
never seen among animals any arrange- 
ment so civilized and so perverted. It 
made Em'ly perfectly happy. To see her 
sitting all day jealously spreading her 
wings over some blind puppies was sufli- 
ciently curious; but when they became 
large enough to come out from under 
the house and toddle about in the proud 
hen’s wake, I longed for some distinguish- 
ed naturalist. I felt that our ignorance 
made us inappropriate spectators of such 
a phenomenon. Emly scratched and 
clucked, and the puppies ran to her, 
pawed her with their fat limp little legs, 
and retreated beneath her feathers in 
their games of hide and seek. Conceive, 
if you can, what confusion must have 
reigned in their infant minds as to who 
the setter was! 

‘*T reckon they think she’s the wet 
nurse,” said the Virginian. 

When the puppies grew to be boister- 
ous, I perceived that Em’ly’s mission was 
approaching its end. They were too hea- 
vy for her, and their increasing scope of 
playfulness was not in her line. Once 
or twice they knocked her over, upon 
which she arose and pecked them severe- 
ly, and they retired to a safe distance and, 
sitting in acircle, yapped ather. I think 





EM 


hey began to suspect that she was only 
a hen after all. So Emly resigned with 
iu indifference whicl surprised me, until 
l remembered that if it had been chick 
ens. she would have ceased to look after 
them by this time. 

But here she was again ** out of a job,” 
as the Virginian said. 

**She’s raised them puppies for that 
triflin’ setter, and now she'll be huntin’ 
around for somethin’ else useful to do 
that ain't her business.” 

Now there were other broods of chick- 
ens soon to arrive in the hen-house, and 
[ did not desire any more bantam and 
turkey performances. So, to avoid con- 
fusion, I played a trick upon Em'ly. I 
went down to Sunk Creek and fetched 
some smooth oval stones. She was quite 
satisfied with these, and passed a quiet 
day with them in a box. This was not 
fair, the Virginian asserted. 

‘You ain’ goin’ to jus’ leave her fooled 
that-a-way ?” 

I did not see why not. 

‘“Why, she raised them puppies all 
right. *’Ain’t she showed she knows how 
to be a mother anyways? Emly ain’ 
goin’ to get her time took up for nothin’ 
while I'm around hyeh,” said the cow- 
puncher. 

He laid a gentle hold of Em’ly, and 
tossed her to the ground. She, of course, 
rushed out among the corrals in a great 
state of nerves. 

‘*T don’t see what good you do med- 
dling,” I protested. 

To this he deigned no reply, but re- 
moved the unresponsive stones from the 
straw. 

* Why. if they ain’t right warm!” he 
exclaimed, plaintively. ‘‘The poor de- 
luded son of a gun!” And with this in- 
accurate reference to a lady he sent 
the stones sailing like a line of birds. 
“Tm regular gettin’ stuck on Em’'ly,” 
continued the Virginian. ‘‘ Yu’ needn't 
to laugh. Don’t yu’ see she’s got sort o’ 
human feelin’s and desires? I always 
knowed hawses was like people, and my 
collie, of course. It is kind of foolish, I 
expect, but that hen’s sure goin’ to have 
a real aigg di-rectly, right now, to set 
on.” With this he removed one from be- 
neath another hen. ‘‘ We'll have Em’ly 
raise this hyeh,” said he, ‘‘ so she can put 
in her time profitable.” 

It was not accomplished at once, for 
Emly, singularly enough, would not con- 
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sent to stay in the box whence she had 
been routed. At length we found an 
other retreat for her, and in these new 
surroundings, with a new piece of work 
for her to do, Em'ly sat on the one egg 
which the Virginian had so carefully pro- 
vided for her. 

Thus, as in all genuine tragedies, was 
the stroke of Fate wrought by chance and 
the best intentions. 

Em'‘ly began sitting on Friday after- 
noon near sundown. Early next morn- 
ing my sleep was gradually dispersed by 
a sound unearthly and continuous. Now 
it dwindled, receding toa distance; again 
it came near, took a turn, drifted to the 
other side of the house; then, evidently, 
whatever it was, passed my door close, 
and I jumped upright in my bed. The 


‘I JUMPED UPRIGHT IN MY BED.’ 


high, tense strain of vibration, nearly but 
not quite a musical note, was like the 
threatening scream of machinery, though 
weaker, and I bounded out of the house 
in my pajamas. 

There was Em’ly, dishevelled, walking 
wildly about, her one egg miraculously 


hatched within ten hours. The little 
lonely yellow ball of down went cheep- 
ing along behind, following its mother as 
best it could. What then had happened 
to the established period of incubation? 
For an instant the thing was like a por- 
tent, and I was near joining Em’'ly in 
her horrid surprise, when I saw how it all 
was. The Virginian had taken an egg 
from a hen which had already been sit- 
ting for three weeks. 

I dressed in haste, hearing Em’ly’s dis- 
tracted outcry. It steadily sounded, with- 
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out perceptible pause for breath, and 
marked her erratic journey back and 
forth through stables, lanes, and corrals. 
The shrill disturbance brought all of us 
out to see her, and in the hen-house I dis- 
covered the new brood making its ap- 
pearance punctually. 

But this natural explanation could not 
be made to the crazed hen. She contin- 





* ENTIRELY 


ued to scour the premises, hér slant tail 
and its one preposterous feather waving 
as she aimlessly went, her stout legs 
stepping high with an unnatural motion, 
her head lifted nearly off her neck, and 
in her brilliant yellow eye an expression 
of more than outrage at this overturning 
of a natural law. Behind her, entirely 
ignored and neglected, trailed the little 
progeny. She never looked at it. We 
went about our various affairs, and all 
through the clear sunny day that unend- 
ing metallic scream pervaded the premi- 
ses. The Virginian put out food and 
water for her, but she tasted nothing. I 
am glad to say the little chicken did. Ido 
not think the hen’s eves could see, except 
in the way sleep-walkers do. 

The heat went out of the air, and in 
the cafon the violet light began to show. 
Many hours had gone, but Em’ly had 
never ceased. Now she suddenly flew 
up in a tree and sat there, with her noise 
still going; but it had risen lately several 


notes into a slim, acute level of terro) 
and was not like machinery any more 
nor like any sound I ever heard befor 
or since. Below the tree stood the be 
wildered little chicken, cheeping, and 
making tiny jumps to reach its mother. 

‘* Yes,” said the Virginian, ‘‘ it’s comi 
cal. Even her aigg acted different from 
anybody else’s.” He paused, and looked 
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across the wide mellowing plain with the 
expression of easy-going gravity so com- 
mon with him. Then he looked at Em'ly 
in the tree and the yellow chicken. ‘*‘ It 
ain't so d—— funny,” said he. 

We went in to supper, and I came out 
to find the hen lying on the ground, 
dead. I took the chicken to the family 
in the hen-house. 

The time arrived for me to return East, 
and the Judge himself drove me to the 
railroad across the Bow-Leg Mountains, 
and south by way of Balaam’s ranch 
on Butte Creek. The Virginian and | 
were now become thorough friends, and 
I was sorry to leave him, sorry to think 
I might not see him‘ again. 

‘*Oh, you'll be around hyeh next sea- 
son, I expect,” said he. 
‘* Well, good-by,” 

don’t forget Em’ly.” 

‘‘T ain’t likely to,” said the cow-punch- 
er. ‘‘She’s just one of them plumb par- 
ables.” 


I answered, ‘‘and 


APOLLO IN 
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BY WALTER PATER. 


“ “YONSECUTIVE upon Apollo in all 

( his solar fervor and effulgence,” 
savs a writer of Teutonic proclivities, 
‘we may discern even among the Greeks 
themselves, elusively, as would be natu- 
ral with such a being, almost like a mock 
sun amid the mists, the northern or ultra- 
northern sun-god. In hints and frag- 
ments the lexicographers and others have 
told us something of this Hyperborean 
Apollo, fancies about him which evidence 
some knowledge of the Land of the Mid- 
night Sun, of the sun’s ways among the 
Laplanders, of a hoary summer breathing 
very softly on the violet beds, or, say, the 
London- pride and crab-apples, provided 
for those meagre people, somewhere amid 
the remoteness of their icy seas. In such 
wise Apollo had already anticipated his 
sad fortunes in the middle age as a god 
definitely in exile, driven north of the 
Alps, and even here ever in flight before 
the summer. Summer, indeed, he leaves 
now to the management of others, finding 
his way from France and Germany to 


still paler countries, yet making or taking 
with him always a certain seductive sum- 
mer-in-winter, though also with a divine 
or titanie regret, a titanic revolt in his 
heart, and consequent inversion at times 
of his old beneficent and properly solar 


doings. For his favors, his fallacious 
good-humor, which has in truth a touch 
of malign magic about it, he makes men 
pay sometimes a terrible price, and is, in 
fact, a devil!” 

Devilry, devil’s work :—traces of such, 
you might fancy, were to be found ina 
certain manuscript volume taken from 
an old monastic library in France at the 
Revolution. It presented a strange ex- 
ample of a cold and very reasonable spirit 
disturbed suddenly, thrown off its balance, 
as by a violent beam, a blaze, of new 
light, revealing, as it glanced here and 
there, a hundred truths unguessed at be- 
fore, yet a curse, as it turned out, to its 
receiver, in dividing hopelessly against 
itself the well-ordered kingdom of his 
thought. Twelfth volume of a dry 
enough treatise on mathematics, applied, 
still with no relaxation of strict method, 
to astronomy and music, it should have 
concluded that work, and therewith the 
second period of the life of its author, by 
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drawing tight together the threads of a 
long and intricate argument. In effect, 
however, it began, or in perturbed man- 
ner, and as with throes of childbirth, 


seemed the preparation for, an argument . 


of a wholly novel and disparate species, 
such as would demand a new period of 
life also, if it might be, for its due expan- 
sion. But with what confusion, what 
baffling inequalities! How afflicting to 
the mind’s eye! It was a veritable ‘‘ so- 
lar storm,” this illumination, which had 
burst at the last moment upon the strenu- 
ous, self-possessed, much-honored monas- 
tic student, as he sat down peacefully to 
write the last formal chapters of his work 
ere he betook himself to its well-earned 
practical reward as superior, with lord- 
ship and mitre and ring, of the abbey 
whose music and calendar his mathemat- 
ical knowledge had qualified him to re- 
form. The very shape of Volume Twelve, 
pieced together of quite irregularly formed 
pages, was a solecism. It could never be 
bound. In truth, the man himself, and 
what passed with him in one particular 
space of time, had invaded a matter which 
is nothing if not entirely abstract and im- 
personal. Indirectly the volume was the 
record of an episode, an interlude, an in- 
terpolated page of life. And whereas in 
the earlier volumes you found by way of 
illustration no more than the simplest in- 
dispensable diagrams, the scribe’s hand 
had strayed here into mazy borders, long 
spaces of hieroglyph, and as it were veri- 
table pictures of the theoretic elements of 
his subject. Soft wintry auroras seemed 
to play behind whole pages of crabbed 
textual writing, line and figure bending, 
breathing, flaming, into lovely ‘‘ arrange- 
ments” that were like music made visi- 
ble; till writing and writer changed sud- 
denly, ‘‘to one thing constant never,” 
after the known manner of madmen in 
such work. Finally, the whole matter 
broke off with an unfinished word, as a 
later hand testified, adding the date of the 
author’s death, ‘‘ deliquio animi.” 

He had been brought to the monastery 
as a little child; was bred there; had 
never yet left it, busy and satisfied through 
youth and early manhood; was grown 
almost as necessary a part of the commu- 
nity as the stones of its material abode, 
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as a pillar of the great tower he ascended 
to watch the movement of the stars. The 
structure of a fortified medieval town 
barred in those who belonged to it very 
effectively. High monastic walls in- 
trenched the monk still further. From 
the summit of the tower you looked 
straight down into the deep narrow 
streets, upon the houses (in one of which 
Prior Saint-Jean was born) climbing as 
high as they dared for breathing-space 
within that narrow compass. But you 
saw also the green breadth of Normandy 
and Picardy, this way and that; felt on 
your face the free air of a still wider 
realm- beyond what was seen. The re- 
viving scent of it, the mere sight of the 
flowers brought thence, of the country 
produce at the convent gate, stirred the 
ordinary monkish desires, sometimes with 
efforts, to be sent on duty there. Prior 
Saint-Jean, on the other hand, shuddered 
at the view, at the thoughts it suggested 
to him; thoughts of unhallowed wild 
places, where the old heathen had wor- 
shipped ‘‘stocks and stones,” and their 
wickedness might still survive them in 
something worse than mischievous tricks 
of nature, such as you might read of in 
Ovid, whose verses, however, he for his 
part had never so much as touched with 
a finger. He gave thanks, rather, that 
his vocation to the abstract sciences had 
kept him far apart from the whole crew 
of miscreant poets.—Abode of demons. 
Whither, nevertheless, he was now to 
depart, sent to the Grange or Obedience 
of Notre-Dame De-Pratis by the aged 
Abbot (about to resign in his favor) for 
the benefit of his body’s health, a little 
impaired at last by long intellectual ef- 
fort, yet so invaluable to the community. 
But let him beware! whispered his dear- 
est friend, who shared those strange mis- 
givings, let him ‘‘ take heed to his ways” 
when he came to that place. ‘‘ The mere 
contact of one’s feet with its soil might 
change one.” And that same night, dis- 
turbed perhaps by thoughts of the coming 
journey with which his brain was full, 
Prior Saint-Jean himself dreamed vividly, 
as he had been little used to do: saw the 
very place in which he lay (he knew it! 
his little inner cell, the brown doors, the 
white breadth of wall, the black crucifix 
upon it) alight, alight softly, and looking, 
as he fancied, from the window, a low 
circlet of soundless flame, waving, licking 
daintily up the black sky, but harmless, 
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beautiful, closing in upon that round d 
space in the midst, which was the ear}, 
He seemed to feel upon his shoulder jy. 
then the touch of his friend beside })jy 
** It is hell-fire!” he said. 

The Prior took with him a very you 
ful though devoted companion—Hya 
thus, the pet of the community. T 
laughed admiringly at the rebellio 
masses of his black hair, with blue in | 
depths of it, like the wings of the swallo 
which refused to conform to the monkis 
pattern. Itonly grew twofold,crown up 
crown, after the half-yearly shaving. And 
he was as neat and serviceable as he y 
delightful to be with. Prior Saint-Jea, 
then, and the boy started before daybrea 
for the long journey, onward till da: 
ness, a soft twilight rather, was arou 
them again. How unlike a winter night 
it seemed, the further they went throug 
the endless, lonely, turf-grown tracts, and 
along the edge of a valley at length—va/ 
lis monachorum,monksvale—taken aback 
by its sudden steepness and depth, as of a1 
immense oval cup sunken in the grassy 0) 
land, over which a golden moon now sho 
broadly. Ah! there it was at last,the w! 
Grange, the white gable of the chapel apart 
amid a few scattered white gravestones, t]i: 
white flocks crouched about on the hoar 
frost, like the white clouds packed some 
what heavily on the horizon, and nacr‘s 
as the clouds of June, with their own light 
and heat in them, in their hollows, yo 
might fancy. 

From the very first, the atmospher 
the light, the influence of things, seeme: 
different from what they knew; and hoy 
distant already the dark buildings of their 
home! Was there the breath of surviy 
ing summer blossom on the air? Now 
and then came a gentle, comfortab!|: 
bleating from the folds, and themselves 
slept soundly ai last in the great open 
upper chamber of the Grange: were 
awakened by the sound of thunder. 
Strange, in the late November night! 
It had parted, however, with its torrid 
fierceness: modnlated by distance, seemed 
to break away into musical notes. Ani 
the lightning lingered along with it, but 
beautiful, glancing softly: was, in trut). 
an aurora, such as persisted month afte! 
month on the northern sky as they so 
journed here. Like Prospero’s enchanted 
island, the whole place was ‘‘full of 
noises.” The wind, it might be, passing 
over metallic strings, but that they were 
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audible even when the night was breath- 
less. 

So like veritable -music, however, were 
they on that first night that, upon reflec- 
tion, the Prior climbed softly the winding 
stair down which they appeared to flow, 
to the great solar among the beams of the 
roof, where the farm produce lay stored. 
A flood of moonlight now fell through 
the unshuttered dormer- windows; and, 
under the glow of a lamp hanging from 
the low rafters, Prior Saint-Jean seemed 
to be looking for the first time on the 
human form, on the old Adam fresh from 
his Maker's hand. A servant of the house, 
or farm laborer, perhaps! — fallen asleep 
there by chance on the fleeces heaped like 
eolden stuff high in all the corners of 
the place. A-serf! But what unserflike 
ease! how lordly, or godlike, rather, in 
the posture! Could one fancy a single 
curve bettered in the rich, warm, white 
limbs; in the haughty features of the 
face, with the golden hair, tied in a mys- 
tic knot, fallen down across the inspired 
brow? And yet what gentle sweetness 
also in the natural movement of the 
bosom, the throat, the lips, of the sleeper! 
Could that be diabolical, and really spot- 
ted with unseen evil, which was so spot- 
less to the eye? The rude sandals of the 
monastic serf lay beside him apart, and 
all around was of the roughest, excepting 
only two strange objects lying within 
reach,—even in their own renowned 
treasury Prior Saint-Jean had not seen 
the like of them,—a harp, or some such 
instrument, of silver- gilt once, but the 
gold had mostly passed from it, and a 
bow, fashioned somehow of the same pre- 
cious substance. The very form of these 
things filled his mind with inexplicable 
misgivings. He repeated a befitting col- 
lect, and trod softly away. 

It was, in truth, but a rude place to 
which they were come. But after life 
in the monastery, the severe discipline of 
which the Prior himself had done much 
to restore, there was luxury in the free, 
self-chosen hours, the irregular fare, in 
doing pretty much as one pleased, in the 
sweet novelties of the country: to the boy 
Hyacinth especially, who forgot himself, 
or, rather, found his true self for the first 
time. Girding up his heavy frock, which 
he laid aside erelong altogether to go in 
his coarse linen smock only, he seemed 
& monastic novice no longer; yet, in his 
natural gladness, was found more com- 
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panionable than ever by his senior, sur- 
prised, delighted, for his part, at the fresh 
springing of his brain, the spring of his 
footsteps over the close greensward, as 
if smoothed by the art of man. Cause of 
his renewed health, or concurrent with 
its effects, the air here might have been 
that of a veritable paradise, still unspoiled. 
‘Could there be unnatural magic,” he 
asked himself again, ‘‘any secret evil, 
lurking in these tranquil vale -sides, in 
their sweet low pastures, the belt of scat- 
tered woodland above them, in the rills 
of pure water which lisped from the open 
down beyond?” Making what was really 
a boy’s experience, he had a wholly boy- 
ish delight in his holiday, and certainly 
did not reflect how much we beget for 
ourselves in what we see and feel, nor 
how far a certain diffused music in the 
very breath of the place was the creation 
of his own ear or brain. 

That strange enigmatic owner of the 
harp and the bow, whom he had found 
sleeping so divinely, actually waited on 
them the next, morning with all obse- 
quiousness, stirred the great fire of peat, 
adjusted duly their monkish attire, laid 
their meal. It seemed an odd thing to be 
served thus, like St. Jerome by the lion, 
as if by some imperiously beautiful wild 
animal tamed. You hesitated to permit, 
were a little afraid of, his services. Their 
silent tonsured porter himself, contrast 
grim enough to any creature of that kind, 
had been so far seduced as to permit him 
to sleep there in the Grange, as he loved 
to do, instead of in ruder, rougher quar- 
ters; and, coaxed into odd garrulity on 
this one matter, told the new-comers the 
little he knew, with much also that he 
only suspected, about him; among other 
things, as to the origin of those precious 
objects, which might have belonged to 
some sanctuary or noble house, found 
thus in the possession of a mere laborer, 
who is no Frenchman, but a pagan, or 
gypsy, white as he looks, from far south 
or east, and who works or plays furtively, 
by night for the most part, returning to 
sleep awhile before daybreak. The other 
herdsmen of the valley are bond-servants, 
but he a hireling at will, though coming 
regularly at a certain season. He has 
come thus for any number of years past, 
though seemingly never grown older (as 
the speaker reflects) singing his way mea- 
grely from farm to farm, to the sound of 
his harp. His name?—It was scarcely a 
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name at all in the diffident syllables he 
uttered in answer to that question, on first 
coming there; of names known to them 
came nearest to a malignant one in Script- 
ure, Apollyon. Apollyon had a just dis- 
cernible tonsure, but probably no right 
to it. 

Well skilled in architecture, Prior Saint- 
Jean was set, by way of a holiday task, to 
superintend the completion of the great 
monastic barn then building. The visitor 
admires it still; perhaps supposes it, with 
its noble aisle, though set north and south, 
to be a desecrated church. If he be an 
expert in such matters, he will remark a 
sort of classical harmony in its broad, 
very simple, proportions, with a certain 
suppression of Gothic emphasis, more es- 
pecially in that peculiar Gothic feature, 
the buttresses, scarcely marking the un- 
broken, windowless walls, which rise very 
straight, taking the sun placidly. The 
silver-gray stone, cut, if it came from this 
neighborhood at all, from some now for- 
gotten quarry, has the fine, close-grained 
texture of antique marble. The great 
northern gable is almost a classie pedi- 
ment. The horizontal lines of plinth 
and ridge and cornice are kept unbroken, 
the roof of sea-gray slates being pitched 
less angularly than is usual in this rainy 
clime. A welcome contrast, the Prior 
thought it, to the sort of architectural 
nightmare he came from. He found the 
structure already more than half-way up, 
the low squat pillars ready for their cap- 
itals. 

Yes! it must have so happened often in 
the middle age, as you feel convinced, in 
looking sometimes at mediwval building. 
Style must have changed under the very 
hands of men who were no wilful inno- 
vators. Thus it was here, in the later 
work of Prior Saint-Jean, all unconscious- 
ly. The mysterious harper sat there al- 
ways, at the topmost point achieved; 
played, idly enough, it might seem, on 
his precious instrument, but kept, in fact, 
the hard-taxed workmen literally in tune, 
working for once with a ready will, and, 
so to speak, with really inventive hands—- 
working expeditiously, in this favorable 
weather, till far into the night, as they 
joined unbidden in a chorus, which hush- 
ed, or rather turned to music, the noise of 
their chipping. It was hardly noise at 
all, even in the night-time. Now and 
again Brother Apollyon descended nim- 
bly to surprise them, at an opportune 


moment, by the display of an imn 
strength. A great cheer exploded 
denly as, single-handed, he heaved 
massive stone into its place. He se 
to have no sense of weight.—‘‘ Put 1 
by the devil!” the modern villager ass 
you. 

With a change, then, not so muc] 
style as of temper, of management, in | 
application of acknowledged rules, P) 
Saint-Jean shaping only, adapting, si 
plifying, partly with a view to econon 
not the heavy stones only, but the hea, 
manner of using them, turned light 
With no pronounced ornamentation 
is as if in the upper story ponderous root 
and stem blossomed gracefully, blossom: 
in cornice and capital and pliant ar 
line, as vigorous as they were gracefu 
and rose on high quickly. Almost sud 
denly tie-beam and rafter knit themselv: 
together into the stone, and the dark, di 


roomy place was closed in securely to t! ‘i 
day. Mere audible music, certainly, ha 3 
counted for something in the operatio i 

: 


of an art held, at its best (as we know 

be a sort of music made visible. Th ; 

idle singer, one might fancy, by an art by 

yond art, had attracted beams and stones 

into their fit places. And there, su 

enough, he still sits, as a final decorati 

touch, by way of apex on the gable whic! 

jooks northward, though much weath« 

worn, and with an ugly gap between tli : 

shoulder and the fingers on the harp,* as 

if, literally, he had cut off his right hand 

and put it from him.—King David, or a: 

angel! guesses the careless tourist. Tl. 

space below has been lettered. After a 

little puzzling you recognize there the 3 

relics of a familiar Latin verse, inscribed 

as well as may be in Greek characters 

Nisi Dominus edificaverit domum, and 

the rest. Prior Saint-Jean caused it to 

be so inscribed, absurdly, during his last 5 

days there. : 
And is not the human body, too, 

building, with architectural laws, a struc 

ture, teriding by the very forees whicli 

primarily held it together to drop asw 

der in time? Not‘in vain, it seemed, had 

Prior Saint-Jean come to this mysti 

place for the improvement of his body's 

health. Thenceforth that fleshly tabe: 

nacle had housed him, had housed lis 

cunning, overwrought, and excitable sou! 

the better, day by day, and he began to 


* Or sundial, as some maintain, though turned 
from the south, 
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eel his bodily health to bes vositive qual- 
ty or force, the presence near him of that 
ngular being having surely something 
.do with its making. He and his fasci- 
nations, his music, himself, might at least 
be taken for an embodiment of all those 
venial influences of earth and sky, and 
the easy ways of living here, which made 

m turn, with less of an effort than he 

id known for many years past, to his 
daily tasks, and sink so regularly, so im- 
mediately, to wholesome rest on return- 
ing from them. It was as if Brother 
\pollyon himself abhorred the spectacle 
of distress, and mainly for his own satis- 
action charmed away other peoples mal- 
The mere touch of that ice-cold 

ind, laid on the feverish brow, when the 
Prior lapsed from time to time into his 
former troubles, certainly calmed the res- 
piration of a troubled sleeper. Was there 
magic in it, not wholly natural? The 
ind might have been a dead one. But 
then, was it surprising, after all, that the 
methods of curing men’s maladies, as in 
very deed the fruit of sin, should have 
something strange and unlooked-for about 
them, like some of those Old Testament 


} 
ie 
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healings and purifications which the Pri- 


or’s biblical lore suggested to him? Yet 
Brother Apollyon, if their surly Janitor, 
in his least kindly moments, spoke truly, 
himself greatly needed purification, being 
not only a thief, but a homicide in hiding 
from the law. Nay, once, on his annual 
return from southern or eastern lands, he 
had been observed on his way along the 
streets of the great town literally scatter- 
ing the seeds of disease till his serpent- 
skin bag was empty. And within seven 
days the ‘‘ black death” was there, reap- 
ing its thousands. As a wise man de- 
clared, he who can best cure disease can 
also most cunningly engender it. 

In short, these creatures of rule, these 
‘‘ regulars,” the Prior and his companion, 
were come in contact for the first time in 
their lives with the power of untutored 
natural impulse, of natural inspiration. 
The boy experienced it immediately in 
the games which suited his years, but 
which he had never so much as seen be- 
fore; as his superior was to undergo its 
influence by-and-by in serious study. By 
night chiefly, in its long, continuous twi- 
lights, Hyacinth became really a boy at 
last, with immense gayety; eyes, hands, 
and feet awake, expanding, as he raced 
his comrade over the turf, with the con- 
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ical Druidic stone for a goal, or wrestled 
lithely enough with him, though as with 
a rock; or, taking the silver bow in hand 
for a moment, transfixed a mark, nexta 
bird on the bough, on the wing, shedding 
blood for the first time, with a boy’s de- 
light, a boy’s remorse. Friend Apollyon 
seemed able to draw the wild animals, 
too, to share their sport, yet not altogeth- 
er kindly. Tired, surfeited, he destroys 
them when his game with them is at an 
end: breaks the toy: deftly snaps asunder 
the fragile back. Though all alike would 
come at his call, or the sound of his harp, 
he had his preferences: warred in the 
night-time, as if on principle, against the 
creatures of the day. The small furry 
thing he pierced with his arrow fled to 
him nevertheless caressingly, with bro- 
ken limb, to die palpitating in his hand. 
In this wonderful season the migratory 
birds, from Norway, from Britain beyond 
the seas, came there, as usual, on the 
north wind, with sudden tumult of wings; 
but went that year no farther, had built 
their nests by Christmas-time, filled that 
belt of woodland around the vale with 
the chatter of their and love 
quarrels. In turn, they drew after them 
strangers no one here had ever known 
before, the like of which Hyacinth, who 
knew his bestiary, had never seen even 
in a picture. The wild-cat, the wild- 
swan—the boy peeped on these wonders 
as they floated over the vale, or glided 
with unwonted confidence over its turf, 
under the moonlight, or that frequent 
continuous aurora which was not the 
dawn. Even the modest rivulets of the 
hill-side felt that influence, ‘** lisped” no 
longer, but babbled as they leapt, like 
mountain streams, exposing their rocky 
bed. Were they angry, as they ran red 
sometimes with blood-drops from the 
stricken bird caught there by rock or 
bough, as it fell with rent breast among 
the waves ? 

But say, think, what you might against 
him, the pagan outlaw was worth his 
hire as a herdsman; seemingly loved his 
sheep; was an “‘affectionate shepherd”; 
cured their diseases; brought them easily 
to the birth, and if they strayed afar 
would bring them back tenderly upon his 
shoulders. Monastic persons would have 
seen that image many times before. Yet 
if Apollyon looked like the great carved 
figure over the low doorway of their place 
of penitence at home, that could be but 
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an accident, or perhaps a deceit, so closely 
akin to those soulless creatures did he still 
seem to the wondering Prior—immersed 
in, or actually a part of, that irredeemable 
natural world he had dreaded so greatly 
ere he came hither. And was he after 
all making terms with it now, in the se- 
ductive person of this mysterious being— 
man or demon —suspected of murder; 
who has an air of unfathomable evil 
about him as from a distant but inefface- 
able past, and a sort of heathen under- 
standing with the dark realm of matter; 
who is bringing the simple people, the 
women and lovesick lads, back to these 
caves and cromlechs and blasted trees, 
resorts of old godless secret-telling? And 
still he has all his own way with beasts 
and man, with the Prior himself, much 
as all alike distrust him. 

Most conspicuous in the little group of 
buildings, a feudal tower of goodly white 
stone, cylindrical and smoothly polished 
without to hinder the ascent of creeping 
things, and snugly plastered within to re- 
sist the damp, was the pigeon-house—a 
veritable feudal tower, a veritable feudal 
plaisance of birds, which the common 
people dared not so muchas ruffle. About 
a thousand of them were housed there, 
each in its little chamber, encouraged to 
grow plump and breed in perfect self-con- 
tent. From perch to perch of the great 
axle-tree in the centre, monastic feet 
might climb, gentle monastic hands pass 
round to every tiny compartment in turn. 
The arms of the monastery were carved 
on the key-stone of the doorway, and the 
tower finished in a conical roof, with be- 
coming aerial gaillardise—pretty dormer- 
windows for the inmates to pass in and 
out, little baleonies for brooding in the 
sun, little awnings to protect them from 
rough breezes, and a great weather-vane, 
on which the birds crowded for the chance 
of a ride. If the peasants of that day, 
whose small fields they plundered, noting 
all this, perhaps envied the birds dumbly, 
for the brethren, on the other hand, it 
was a constant delight to watch the fea- 
thered brotherhood, which supplied like- 
wise their daintiest fare. Who, then, what 
hawk, or wild-cat, or other savage beast, 
had ravaged it so wantonly, so very cruel- 
ly destroyed the bright creatures in a sin- 
gle night—broken backs, rent away limbs, 
pierced the wings? And what was that 
object there below? The silver harp, 
surely, lying broken likewise on the sand- 


ed floor, soaking in the pale milky b|. 
and torn plumage. 

Apollyon sobbed and wept audibly 4s 
he went about his ordinary doings », 
day, for once fully, though very sa 
awake in it; and towards evening, w 
the villagers came to the Prior to conf 
themselves, the Feast of the Nativit 
being now at hand, he too came alo 
with them in his place meekly, like a 
other penitent, touched the lustral wat 
devoutly, knew all the ways, seemed 1) 
desire absolution from some guilt of bloo 
heavier than the slaughter of beast or bi 
The Prior and his attendant, on their sid 
are reminded that by this time they hay 
wellnigh forgotten the monastic duties 
still incumbent upon them, especially 
that matter of the ‘‘ Offices.” On 1] 
vigil of the feast, however, Brother Apo 
lyon himself summoned the devout to 
Midnight Mass with the great bell, whi 
had hung silent for a generation, wedged 
in immovably by a beam of the ecrad| 
fallen out of its place. With an immens: 
effort of strength he relieved it, hitched 
the bell back upon its wheel; the thir 
rust cracked on the hinges, and the strokes 
tolled forth betimes, with a hundred quer 
ulous, quaint creatures, bats and owls 
circling stupidly in the waves of sound 
but allowed to settle back again undis 
turbedly into their beds. People ai 
priest, the Prior, vested as well as might 
be, with Hyacinth as “‘ server,” come in 
due course, all alike amazed to find that 
frozen neglected place, with its low-browed 
vault and narrow windows, alight and as 
if warmed with flowers from a summe 
more radiant far than that of France, wi! 
ilex and laurel—gilt laurel—by way ol 
holly and box. Prior Saint-Jean felt that 
he had never really seen flowers before 
Somewhat later they and the like of them 
seemed to have grown into and over his 
brain; to have degraded the scientific and 
abstract outlines of things into a tangle 
of useless ornament. Whence were tlicy 
procured? From what height, or hellish 
depth, perhaps? Apollyon, who entered 
the chapel just then, as if quite naturally, 
though with a bleating lamb in his bosom 
(‘dropped ” thus early in that wonderful 
season) by way of an offering, took |iis 
place at the altar’s very foot, and drawing 
forth his harp, now restrung, at the rig!i' 
moment, turned to real silvery music tlie 
hoarse Gloria in Excelsis of those rude 
worshippers, still shrinking from him, 
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vhile they listened in a little circle, as he 
stood there in his outlandish attire of 
skins strangely spotted and striped. With 
that. however, the Mass broke off uncon- 
summated. The Prior felt obliged to de- 
sist from the sacred office, and had left the 
iitar hurriedly. 

But Brother: Apollyon put his strange 
attire aside next day, and in amuch-worn 
monk’s frock, drawn forth from a dark 
corner, came with them, still like a peni- 
tent, when they turned once more to their 
neglected studies somewhat sadly. See 
them, then, after a collect for ‘‘ Light,” 
repeated by Hyacinth, skull-cap in hand, 
seated at their desks in the little scripto- 
‘um, panelled off from their living-room 
on the first floor, while the Prior makes an 
effort to recover the last thought of his 
long-suspended work, in the execution of 
which the boy is to assist with his skilful 
pen. The great glazed windows remain 
open: admit, as if already on the soft air of 
spring, what seems like a stream of flow- 
ery odors, the entire moonlit scene, with 
the thorn bushes on the vale-side prema- 
turely bursting into blossom, and the 


sound of birds and flocks emphasizing the 


deep silence of the night. 

Apollyon then, as if by habit, as he had 
shared all their occupations of late, had 
taken his seat beside them, meekly enough, 
with the manner of a mere suppliant at 
first for the crumbs of their high studies. 
But, again, straightway he surprises by 
more than racing forward incredibly on 
the road to facts, and from facts to lumi- 
nous dottrine; Prior Saint-Jean himself, 
in comparison, seeming to lag incompe- 
tently behind. He can but wonder at 
this strange scholar’s knowledge of a dis- 
tant past, evidenced in his familiarity (it 
was as if he might once have spoken 
them) with the dead languages in which 
their text-books are written. There was 
more surely than the utmost merely nat- 
ural acuteness in his guesses as to the 
words intended by those crabbed contrac- 
tions, of their meaning, in his sense of 
allusions and the like. An ineffaceable 
memory, it might rather seem, of the en- 
tire world of which those languages had 
been the living speech, awake vividly 
once more under the Prior’s cross-ques- 
tioning, and now more than supplement- 
ing his own laborious search. And at 
last something of the same kind happened 
with himself. Had he, on his way hither 
from the convent, passed unwittingly 
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through some river or rivulet of Lethe, 
which had carried away from him all 
his so carefully accumulated intellectual 
baggage of fact and theory? The hard 
and abstract laws, or theory of the laws, 
of music, of the mechanical 
structure, in hard and abstract formule, 
adding to the abstract austerity of the 
man, seemed to have deserted him; to be 
revived in him again, however, at the 
contact of this extraordinary pupil or fel- 
low-inquirer, though in a very different 
guise or attitude towards himself, as 
matters no longer to be reasoned upon 
and understood, but to be seen rather, to 
be looked at and heard. Did not he see 
the angle of the earth’s axis with the 
ecliptic, the deflections of the stars from 
their proper orbits, with fatal results here 
below, and the earth—wicked, unscript- 
ural truth!—moving round the sun, and 
those flashes of the eternal and unorbed 
light such as bring water, flowers, living 
things, out of the rocks, the dust? The 
singing of the planets: he could hear it, 
and might in time effect its notation. 
Having seen and heard, he might erelong 
speak also, truly and with authority, on 
matters. Could one but arrest it 
for one’s self, for final transferrence to 
others, on the written or printed page— 
this beam of insight, or of inspiration ! 
Alas! one result of its coming was that 
it encouraged delay. If he set hand to 
the page, the firm halo, there a moment 
since, was gone, had flitted capriciously 
to the wall; passed through the window 
to the wall of the garden; was dancing 
back in another moment upon the inner- 
most walls of one’s own miserable brain, 
to swell there—that astounding white 
light! rising steadily in the cup, the men- 
tal receptacle, till it overflowed, and one 
lay faint and drowning in it. Or one 
rose above it, as above a great liquid sur- 
face, hung giddily over it—light, simple, 
and absolute, ere one fell. Or there wasa 
batile between light and darkness around 
one, with no way of escape from the baf- 
fling strokes, the lightning flashes: flashes 
of blindness, one might rather call them. 
In truth, the intuitions of the night (for 
they wezked still, or tried to work, by 
night) became the sickly nightmares of 
the day, in which Prior Saint-Jean slept, 
or tried to sleep, or lay sometimes ir: a 
trance without food for many hours, from 
which he would spring up suddenly to 
crowd, against time, as much as he could 
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into his book with pen or brush; winged 
flowers, or stars with human limbs and 
faces, still intruding themselves, ory mere 
notes of light and darkness from the act- 
ual horizon. There it all is still in the 
faded gold and colors of the ancient vol- 
ume—‘‘ Prior Saint-Jean’s folly ”’—till on 
a sudden the hand collapses, as he be- 
comes aware of that real, prosaic, broad 
daylight lying harsh upon the page, 
making his delicately toned auroras seem 
but a patch of gray, and himself for a 
moment, with a sigh of disgust, of self- 
reproach, his old unimpassioned monastic 
self once more. 

The boy, for his part, was grown at last 
full of misgiving, and ponders how he 
may get the Prior away, or escape by 
himself, find his way back to the convent 
and report his master’s condition, his 
strange loss of memory for names and 
the like, his illusions about himself and 
others. And he is more than ever dis- 
trustful now of his late beloved playmate, 
who quietly obstructs any movement of 
the kind, and has undertaken, at the 
Prior’s entreaty, to draw down the moon 
from the sky, for some shameful price, 
known to the magicians of that day. 

Yet Apollyon, at all events, would still 
play as gayly as ever on occasion. Hith- 
erto they had played as young animals 
do; without playthings, namely, apply- 
ing hand or foot only to their games. 
But it happened about this time that a 
grave was dug,a grave of unusual depth, 
to be ready in that fiery plaguesome wea- 
ther, the first heat of veritable summer 
come suddenly, for the body of an an- 
cient villager then at the point of death. 
In the drowsy afternoon Hyacinth wakes, 
rouses Apollyon, to see the strange thing 
he has found at the grave-side, among the 
gravel and yellow bones cast up there. 
He had wrested it with difficulty from 
the hands of the half-crippled grave-dig- 
ger, at eighty still excitable by the mere 
touch of metal. The like of it had in- 
deed been found before, within living 
memory, in this place of immemorial use 
as a graveyard—‘“‘ Devil's penny-pieces,” 
people called them. Five such lay hidden 
already in a dark corner of the chapel, 
to keep them from superstitious employ- 
ment. To-day they came out of hiding at 
last. Apollyon knew the use of the thing 
at a glance; had put an expert hand to 
it forthwith; poises the discus; sets it 
wheeling. How easily it spins round 


under one’s arm, in the groove of the 
bent fingers, slips thence smoothly as 
knife flung from its sheath, as if for 4 
course of perpetual motion! Splendescit 
enudo; it seems to burn as it goes. It js 
heavier many times than it looks, ; 
sharp-edged. By night they have scour 
and polished the corroded:surfaces. A) 
lyon promises Hyacinth and himself ; 
sport in the cool of the evening—an ey: 
ing, however, as it turned out, not 
breathless than the day. In the gr 
heat Apollyon flung aside, as if fore) 
his last sorry remnant of workman's 
tire, and challenged the boy to do tli 
same. On the moonlit turf there, croux 
ing, right foot foremost, and with face 
turned backwards to the disk in his right 
hand, his whole body, in that moment of 
rest, full of the circular motion he is abo 
to commit to it, he seemed — beautiful 
pale, spectre—to shine from within with 
a light of his own, like that of the glo 
worm in the thicket, or the dead and rot 
ten roots of the old trees. And as if the) 
had a proper motion of their own in them 
the disks, the quoits, ran, amid the delight 
ed shouts and laughter of the boy, as li 
follows, scarce less swift,to score the points 
of their contact with the gras8. Again and 
again they recommence, forgetful of th: 
hours; while the death-bell cries out hars) 
ly for the grave’s occupant, and the corpse 
itself is borne along stealthily not far from 
them, and, unnoticed by either, the entir 
aspect of things haschanged. Under tlh 
overcast sky it is in darkness they are 
playing, by guess and touch chiefly; a) 
suddeniy an icy blast of wind has lifted 
the roof from the old chapel, the trees are 
moaning in wildcircular motion, and their 
devil’s penny-piece, when Apollyon throws 
it for the last time, is itself but a twirling 
leaf in the wind, till it sinks edgewise, 
sawing through the boy’s face, uplifted in 
the dark to trace it, crushing in the ten 
der skull upon the brain. 

His shout of laughter is turned in an in- 
stant to a ery of pain, of reproach; and 
in that which echoed it—an immense cry, 
as if from the very heart of ancient trag 
edy, over the Picard wolds--it was as 
that half-extinguished deity, its prope: 
immensity, its old greatness and pow: 
were restored for a moment. The vi 
lagers in their beds wondered. It was like 
the sound of some natural catastrophe. 

The storm which followed was still in 
possession, still moving tearfully among 
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the poplar groves, though it had spent its 
eat and thunder. The last drops of the 
lood of Hyacinth still trickled through 
the thick masses of dark hair, where the 
tonsure had been. An abundant rain, 
mingling with the copious purple stream, 
had colored the grass all around where 
the corpse lay, stealing afar in tiny chan- 
nels. So it was when Apollyon, reduced 
n the morning light to his smaller self, 
came with the other people of the Grange 
to gaze, to inquire, and found the Prior 
ready there, speechless. Clearly this 
as no lightning stroke! and Apollyon 
straightway conceives certain very human 
fears that, coming upon those antecedent 
suspicions of himself, the boy’s death may 
be thought the result of intention on his 
part. He proposes to bury the body at 
once, with no delay for religious rites, in 
the still uncovered grave, the bearers hav- 
ing fled from it in the tempest. 

And next day, fulfilling his annual cus- 
tom, he went his way northward, with- 
out a word of farewell to Prior Saint-Jean, 
whom he leaves in fact under suspicion of 
murder. From the profound slumber 
which had followed the excitements of 
yesterday, the Prior awoke amid the sound 
of voices, the voices of the peasants sing- 
ing no Christian song, certainly, but a 
song which Apollyon himself had taught 
them, to dismiss him on his journey. For, 
strange or not as it might be, they loved 
him, perhaps in spite of themselves; would 
certainly protect him at any risk. Prior 
Saint-Jean arose, and looked forth—with 
vonder! A brief spell of sunshine amid 
the rain had clothed the vale with a mar- 
vel of blue flowers, if it were not rather 
with remnants of the blue sky itself, fall- 
en among the woods there. But there, 
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T happened to me, when a young man 
of twenty-two to twenty-four years of 
age, to reside in Morgan County, Illinois 
for the most part at Jacksonville, the 
county-seat. This embraced the period 
from about April, 1833, to August, 1835. 
During this time I was associated in law 
practice with Murray McConnel, who, 
years afterwards, was murdered in his 
office. Samuel D. Lockwood was then 
judge of the Supreme Court presiding 
in the First Cireuit, and Rockwell was 
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too, in the little courtyard, the officers of 
justice are already in waiting to take him, 
on the charge of having caused the death 
of his young server by violence, in a fit 
of mania, induced by dissolute living in 
that solitary place. One hitherto so pros- 
perous in life would, of course, have his 
enemies, 

The monastic authorities, however,claim 
him from the secular power, to correct 
his offence in their own way, and with 
friendly interpretation of the facts. Mad- 
ness, however wicked, being still madness, 
Prior, now simple Brother, Saint-Jean, is 
detained in a sufficiently cheerful apart- 
ment, in a region of the atmosphere likely 
to restore lost wits, and whence indeed he 
can still see the country—vallis monacho- 
rum, The one desire which from time 
to time fitfully rouses him to animation 
again for a few moments is to return 
thither. Here, then, he remains in peace, 
ostensibly for the completion of his great 
work. He never again set pen to it, con- 
sistent and clear now on nothing save that 
longing to be once more at the Grange, 
that he may get well, or die, and be well 
so. He is like the damned spirit, think 
some of the brethren, saying, ‘‘I will re- 
turn to the house whence I came out.” 
Gazing thither daily for many hours, he 
would mistake mere blue distance, when 
that was visible, for blue flowers, for hy- 
acinths, and wept at the sight; though 
blue, as he observed, was the color of Holy 
Mary’s gown on the illuminated page, the 
color of hope, of merciful omnipresent 
deity. The necessary permission came 
with difficulty, just too late. Brother 
Saint-Jean died, standing upright with an 
effort to gaze forth once more, amid the 
preparations for his departure. 











































clerk of the court, both of whom after- 
wards removed from Jacksonville to Chi- 
eago, and died there. William Thomas 
was then a leading lawyer of Jackson- 
ville, and an excellent citizen. To him 
is due the credit of introducing a novel 
and unique system of special pleading in 
defence in actions of slander, as thus: 
‘This defendant says actio non, ete., be- 
cause he says that he did not speak the 
words set forth in the plaintiff's declara- 
tion in manner and form as therein al- 
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leged, but the words which he did speak 
were true,” etc. This form took well for 
a time, but has not as yet got crystallized 
as such in the form books. 

General Joseph Duncan was then Gov- 
ernor of the State, and Colonel John J. 
Hardin was Attorney-General by appoint- 
ment of the Governor, under the law as 
it then was. They both resided at Jack- 
sonville. Hardin afterwards, as Colonel 
of the First Illinois Volunteers, was killed 
at Buena Vista in the Mexican war. Ste- 
phen A. Douglas, a boy originally from 
Brandon, Vermont, had arrived in the 
county, and spent the winter of 1833-4 in 
teaching school at Winchester, then in 
Morgan County, some sixteen miles from 
Jacksonville. Early in 1834 he came to 
Jacksonville, and was admitted to the 
county bar, though scarce twenty - one 
years of age, and fastened his profession- 
al sign on the outer wall of the old brick 
court-house, in which he took an office, 
situate, as was then the fashion, in the 
centre of the public square, in association 
with the town market-house. 

Clients were rare visitants at his office, 
nor was he a close keeper of his office for 
either business or study; but he was out 
among ‘* the boys,” assuming the part of 
politician from the start, a germinating 
and budding Senator and President. The 
population of central and southern I)li- 
nois was largely an emigration from the 
States south of it—Kentucky, Tennessee, 
etc.—and of that class that made up the 
Jackson Democracy of that day. Mor- 
gan County was Democratic, while the 
lawyers of Jacksonville were Henry Clay 
Whigs. Young Douglas took in the sit- 
uation at a glance, and with a ready in- 
stinct doffed his Eastern dress and man- 
ners, and assumed a suit of Kentucky 
jeans and an arm-in-arm intimacy, in 
street and saloon, with men of that uni- 
form and of the Jackson stripe. Social 
and friendly in manner, ready of speech 
and in debate, with perfect confidence in 
himself, he soon became a favorite with 


‘the Jackson men, and was put forward as 


their champion in political meetings and 
conventions. I remember it was in 1834 
that Benjamin Mills, of Galena, a grace- 
ful speaker, appeared in the court-house 
at Jacksonville, and made a taking public 
address in advocacy of his own election 
to Congress as a Henry Clay Whig. 
William L. May, of Carrollton, was the 
Jackson candidate. At the close of this 


se 


address, ‘‘ Little Douglas,” as h< 
called, was thrust, not unwilling 
the platform, for le was on hand 
purpose. His attempted reply and . 
ter-attack were so spirited as great 
arouse the enthusiasm of his party fri: 
and to inspire a stout Kentuckian s 
ing near me to cry out, ‘‘Hit him ag 
little fellow! Give him a pair of gat 
It was a match of game-cocks with 
Kentucky friend, and his heart went 
for the little chap, the Bantam coc! 
the fight. 

It is said of Douglas in his biograp 
as given in Appleton’s Encycloped 
that ‘‘he was remarkably successful 
the bar, as may be inferred from the fa 
that within a year from his admissio: 
while not yet twenty-two years of ag 
was elected by the Legislature Attorn 


General of the State.” This cannot bi 


true inference, for at that time, as matte) 


of fact, Douglas had almost no practi 
at the bar and no reputation as a lawye: 
his election as Attorney-General to 
contrary notwithstanding. That this m« 
boy should by any legal attainments . 
professional skill have been able to depos 
Colonel Hardin, a mature man and sk 
ed lawyer and eloquent speaker, intren 
ed as he was under the statute law of | 
appointment, and have put himself 
Colonel Hardin’s place of his own forc 
seems quite incredibie. The result point 
more naturally to some influences a: 
motives outside any professional or ot 
special deservings of Douglas as the or 
nating and efficient cause of this result 
To the people of Morgan County 
that day this cause and the mode of 
working were well understood and no 
torious. They were of this sort: Jo 
Wyatt, a farmer then residing in | 
southern part of the county, was State S 
ator; his friendship Douglas had be: 
careful to cultivate. Wyatt was a fic 
Jackson Democrat and a man of mu 
rough force of character. He was fier 
ly and openly hostile, both politica 
and personally, to Colonel Hardin, a: 
had determined upon his removal fr 
the office of Attorney-General; but 
order to effect this the law must be 
changed as to legislate Hardin out of 
fice and make the office elective by 
Legislature. At the session of the Leg 


lature, then held at Vandalia, in the wv 
ter of 1834-5, a strongly Democratic bor 
Senator Wyatt succeeded in securing tli 
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A SUMMER DAY. 


equired change in the law. and there- As I went down to Shinbone Alley, 








ipon sent for his young friend Douglas Chorus. Long time ago, 
to come at once to Vandalia and present 
himself as candidate for the office, an- for the song was of indefinite length— 


4 nouneing, “If I can only beat John a hundred verses, more or less. 
Hardin, and beat him with little Douglas, Well, the result of the legislative 
t will be too good.” On this invitation canvass was that Douglas was elected 
the young man started for Vandalia. I Attorney-General, Hardin’s seat having 
myself, with a companion, went there been legislated from under him. John 
‘ later by horseback ride, stopping over- Wyatt, Senator, had got his revenge, 
¥ night on the way at a way-side inn, where and was glorious and boastful. He : 
i we enjoyed the display, new to us, of a had beaten John Hardin, and with “lit- . 


prairie fire, and the exhilarating fun of tle Douglas.” 

leaping our horses back and forth through I remember as though it were but yes- 
the light flames. Arrived at Vandalia, terday when Douglas, on a bright Sun- 
| there met young Douglas, who had in day morning, mounted on a three-year- 
so short a time made himself acquainted old mare colt furnished him by his 

and familiar with the members of the friend Wyatt, set out from the court- 
Legislature, and had become quite a pet house square for Springfield to assume 
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perience and enjoyment of the plantation his feet to reach scarcely below the sad- 
song and chorus as conducted by Lieu- dleskirts. He had stored in his saddle- 
tenant- Governor Anderson, a native bags a book on criminal law which I had 
Tennesseean, with a score or more honor- lent him; it was his whole library. And 
able members to troll the responsive re- this was the first stage of the political 
frain, while he, with resounding voice, journey towards Washington and the 





bore the main burden of a famous Ten- White House of Douglas, the ‘ Little } 
nessee corn-shucking song: Giant.” In August, 1835, I came back 


as T weuk Getta te Ghinbene Alley to Vermont on a visit, which has lasted 
Chorus. A-Hoozen John, a-Hooza ; to this hour. 
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AR-FLASHING in the bright gulf of the sky 


The unavailing clouds float, and the air 


mae Peng 


Burns quivering in the steady flame-fierce glare, 
Down-beating, from the sun’s throne, on the dry 
Thirst-fevered fields, and on the roads that lie 


Choked in the hot dust, while, only here and there, 
High in the glistening sycamores, or where 


The willows are, a languid breath goes by. 


But no touch stirs the river's quiet deeps; 





Therefrom the wooded hill looms, green and dense; 
Therein its huge inverted image sleeps: 

The locust’s whizzing music, shrill and tense, 
Sounds from the dusky elm, whose shadow creeps 


Across that wide and glassy indolence. 


’Twas there I met little Johnny Gladdon,” ete., 7 


with them, sitting on their knees even, his duties in court as Attorney-General. | 
and in every way making himself agree- He was not a striking figure on horse- 
able by assimilation. back. His weight was about 130 pounds ! 

And here, by-the-way, was my first ex- avoirdupois, and his short legs allowed a 
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I. 

IMVHERE never has been so fair an op- 

portunity for the exercise of the Mind- 
Cure as in this country in the last few 
months. The disease has been real in its 
disastrous effects, and yet in the opinion 
of all the financial and economic doctors 
it has not been organic. The cotton has 
blossomed, the corn has ripened, the wheat 
has matured, and the pig has taken on 
his usual amount of adipose tissue. The 
weather has not been worse than usual, 
the public health has been as good as im- 
perfect sewerage permits, clothing and 
food have been extracrdinarily cheap, 
and, to descend to particulars, the water- 
melon has never been bigger or sweeter. 
And yet in the midst of health and of 
plenty there has come a paralysis in the 
body-politic. In the opinion of the wise 
nothing has been the matter except want 
of confidence, though there is disagree- 
ment as to what caused this mental infirm- 
ity. The mind of the nation is alone re- 
sponsible for the disasters of the nation. 
If the mind is cured, business will resume 
its accustomed channels and the indus- 
tries will revive. In short, if we will 
stop thinking that anything is wrong, 
nothing will be wrong. It is so with 
physical disease, and it should be true 
also of mental disease. The arguments 
against the reputed action of mind upon 
matter can scarcely apply to the action 
of mind upon mind. The-operations of 
the Mind-Cure are not always clear, ex- 
cept to its professors; but one theory is 
that the mind of the healer acts indirect- 
ly upon the disease of the patient; that is, 
it acts through the patient’s mind. If 
the patient has toothache, the operating 
mind does not,as we understand it, pull the 
tooth, nor directly soothe it, as the applica- 
tion of laudanum would, but it convinces 
the mind of the patient that he has no 
toothache. It does not do this by press- 
ing the mind of the patient directly upon 
the tooth, so that the pain is “* willed” 
away, but by directing the patient’s mind 
to something else, something agreeable, 
as, for instance, to the contemplation of a 
sound tooth, his own or another’s. Do 
not let the mind dwell upon the disagree- 
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able, and the disagreeable will practi: 
disappear, whether it is a bodily pai: 
a mental ailment. In this rounda 
way it comes to pass that if you tl 
you are well, you are well. 

Now, whatever scepticism there ma, 
about this theory as applied to act 
physical disorganization, the scepti 
should not extend to cases of want 
punlie confidence, which are simply m 
tal states. And we may go further t 
this, and say that scepticism cannot 
terfere. For faith is not required. 1 


universal testimony of all those w.io 


owe their soundness and sanity to Mi: 
Cure is that they submitted to it witli 


the least faith in it. If this is true, there 


is a weight of responsibility resting upon 
the professional Mind-Curists of the co 
try which cannot well be measured. They 
have had a great opportunity. The trou 
ble has been mental, simply want of « 
fidence, and upon this the Mind-Cur 
professor can always operate successful] \ 
and that without a tax upon anythin 
except his mind, for it iS well known th 
he can give absent treatment as well as 
present treatment. It may be said t 
there are not enough Mind-Curists, and 
consequently there is not enough supp 
of mind to deal with such a general want 
of confidence. But this is an evasi 
There are able Mind-Curists enough to 
operate upon the few great business c+ 
tres, and if they are cured the work is 
done. It must be that the Mind-Curists 
have not put forth their powers. It may 
be that the principles upon which they 
act are thoroughly comprehended only by 
a few persons, but there are a great num 
ber of women who are sufficiently adept 
for such a plain case as this, and who col 
lectively might have exercised their int! 
ence. That they neglected to do this is 
evident from the fact that want of con 
dence continued. They cannot escape r 
sponsibility by the excuse of lack of tli 
right sort of material to operate on. F 
surely there could not be a more flexib|: 
and impressionable kind of mind to o| 
erate on than the great mass in this cou 
try that is able to believe that sixty cen' 
are adollar. And, indeed, their field is sti 
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more extensive, in the majority of a na- 
tion that thinks it can long prosper by 
eutting itself off from the vital currents 
and the commercial sympathy of the 
world in its persistence in the violation of 
the moral order by the demoralizing de- 
vice of Legal Tender. The people have 
been quick to follow the bad example of 
the government. And the Mind-Curists 
are inert. 
Il. 

Within a few years the gymnasium has 
become an important and prominent ad- 
junct to educational institutions. At 
Yale the building devoted to physical 
training is, in dignity, size, and architect- 
ural excellence, one of the most important 
of the university. Its position in the ed- 
ucational scheme is emphasized not only 
by its size and elegance, but by the cost 
and luxury of its interior finish and ap- 
pointments. From the spacious entrance 
hall broad marble staircases lead to the 
In the lower story are the 
Turkish and other baths, and the pools 
for the practice of stationary rowing in 
the winter. Above, the vast halls for 
gymnastics proper and for other training 
of the body are furnished with a com- 
pleteness that testifies to the ingenuity 
and the scientific method that have re- 
cently raised physical culture to a science. 
And the exercise in this physical school 
is not haphazard; it is presided over by 
a physician and directed by experts. The 
opportunity for physical training is of the 
best, and the fact that it is popular in 
the university is testified to by the daily 
presence of great numbers of the under- 
graduates. This building and the clubs 
for out-of-door games are not the only 
evidences that physical training is popu- 
lar at Yale: military companies for fre- 
quent drill, under a West Point officer, 
are found in both the academic and sci- 
entific departments. It is evident that 
physical culture is an integral part of the 
education of this university, as it is now 
of most other colleges and universities. 


upper stories. 


ITI. 


There are, however, many who still see 
with apprehension the proportions which 
physical training has assumed in our 
higher institutions of learning, and doubt 
the utility of the great attention paid to 
athletics, especially in the intercollegiate 


games. There are those still living who 
remember when students passed their 
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courses of study and came forth well 
equipped for the struggle of life without 
these artificial aids, at least without any 
scientific training in the sports of youth. 
The farmer’s boy and the sons of manu- 
facturers, traders, and professional men, 
even the lads from the cities, came up to 
college with sufficient stock of health to 
carry them through the curriculum. If 
the hard student broke down occasion- 
ally after he got his honors, there was 
no suspicion that his invalidism was not 
providential. In fact, a generation or so 
ago most boys were brought up to take 
some share in the industries of their par- 
ents, even when they were preparing for 
college. It is not so very long ago that 
work for well-to-do boys went out of 
fashion. The not distant predecessors of 
the students who now occupy luxurious 
steam-heated suites of rooms used to saw 
their own wood and back it up stairs, and 
the of the Greek heroes about 
which they read they could fully appre- 
ciate. Indeed, in days still remembered, 
college presidents made daily sturdy if 
unheroic attacks on their own wood-piles. 
To work with the hands was once not be- 
neath the dignity of the scholar. A good 
proportion of the giants of those days 
who became famous in the law, in the 
pulpit, and in the Senate- House were 
stalwart men whose boyhood had been 
hardened and invigorated by manual 
labor. There are those who look back to 
those days with regret, and query whether 
modern athletics will produce a race of 
men like the old civic heroes. 

But the question is not a practical one. 
Manners have changed, the whole social 
order has changed, and the modern 
scheme of education has to adapt itself 
to the new conditions. That athletics is 
a necessary part of the scheme of educa- 
tion can no longer be doubted, for it re- 
mains true as it was before the change 
that somehow a sound vigorous body is 
essential to the best mental training and 
achievement. And it is the true scientific 
idea that health and bodily vigor are not 
accidental, but can be cultivated and de- 
veloped more or less in every person, and 
that by this cultivation not only the phys- 
ical but the moral and intellectual stand- 
ard of the race is raised. Yes, even the 
spiritual, for the delusion of weak-kneed 
and weak-backed saints has passed away. 

It is not proposed here to touch the 
much -discussed questions whether too 
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much time and money are not spent in 
our colleges on athletics, whether they 
have not an artificial importance, and 
whether they are not a distraction, es- 
pecially in the time consumed in training 
for intercollegiate and other games, from 
the accepted object of college life. We 
will consider, rather, another objection 
raised to the great expense of gymnasiums 
and games, namely, that they are of ser- 
vice only to the select few who take to ath- 
letics seriously and constantly as a prep- 
aration for public trials of skill. The 
answer to this objection must be from ob- 
servation, and not theoretical. In the first 
place, it is true, as a rule, that those who 
are foremost in athletics are foremost in 
the college in all that prophesies success 
in life, and they are generally not laggards 
in the class-room. In the second place, 
those who devote themselves to athletics 
with an almost professional zeal must be 
Spartans in their habits. Not only is 
every sort of dissipation forbidden them, 
but they must live lives of absolute ab- 
stemiousness and temperance, of rigid 
self-denial, of regularity, of discipline. 
They do not fast and keep vigils to emaci- 
ate the body and keep it under, but they 
exercise the highest self-control in order 
to develop the body to its highest strength 
and grace, and this not in a ‘‘training” 
spurt of a month or two, but practically 
in their entire college course if they are 
to keep their position. This habit of self- 
control, this subordination of all indul- 
gence, is of the highest educational value 
to them. But not to them alone. They 
set the standard of conduct in college. 
And the standard is that of health, of 
manliness, of self-control. The hero of 
the college is not the self-indulgent 
sybarite or fldneur, who loves ease and 
luxury, who dabbles with his books in an 
affectation of cynical culture, and sets the 
example of a man of fashion, but the 
student who wins trophies for his alma 
mater by the oar or on the green field. It 
is he who sets the fashion and gives the 
tone to college life, and it is a vigorous 
tone and a manly fashion. To this 
standard every man in college is more or 
less desirous of attaining, even though he 
does not expect to become a great athlete 
or a public competitor in the games. And 
so it comes about that the gymnasium is 
thronged and that there are plenty of 
volunteers for the military drill. 

With this manliness goes a sense of 


honor that makes the college games yea] 
trials of skill and endurance, and sets 
standard for the country of fairness 4))( 
honorable competition far removed fro), 
many public games and races that ha 
not even the merit of being games 
chance. 


IV. 

This might be a very agreeable wo 
to live in if everybody were not try 
eagerly to get what belongs to somebody 
else, but it might not be so interesting 
The method of doing this changes from 
age toage. It is now called competition 
and there has been a very innocent ex] 
bition of one form of it at the World's 
Fair in Chicago. It there assumes tl 
form of a friendly rivalry for trade, fo: 
gaining possession of the paying markets 
of the world. These markets, howeve: 
are not gained or controlled by the peac: 
ful comparison of goods on adjacent cou. 
ters. These counters are not exactly 
masked batteries, but behind them are 
guns and ships, and the counter sells 
most which is backed by most guns and 
ships, which are the greatest known present 
makers of markets. This is only a round 
about way of saying that the industrial 
nation which commands the sea has most 
control over the markets of the world. 
These reflections obtruding themselves 
upon a peaceful exhibition will not seem 
forced to those who have read The Jn 
fluence of Sea Power upon History and 
The Influence of Sea Power upon tl 
French Revolution and Empire, by Cap 
tain A. T. Mahan, of the United States 
navy, the most striking and suggestive 
volumes that have appeared in man) 
years touching the development and 
strength of national power. England 
owes her greatness, as the United Nether 
lands formerly owed their supremacy, to 
the control of the sea, and the plans of 
the greatest military genius of the age 
came to naught because France neglected 
this indispensable ally. France was on 
of the richest of lands, capable of self-sup 
port in a high degree, and never in th: 
world has there been such an exhibition 
of national energy and self-sacrifice as 
in the wars of the Republic and Empir 
against the world in arms. But without 
external resources—that is, without tl: 
trade and colonial sources of wealth whic 
could only be had and maintained }) 
power at sea—she became completely ex- 
hausted and collapsed. The great com- 
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merce with lands protected or overawed 
bv a British navy meantime brought 
wealth to the little island opposite fertile 
Franee, whose actual defence from inva- 
sion was in the British squadrons that 
swept all known seas. 

The lesson of this long story to the 
United States is not far to seek, but it is 
deeper than appears upon the surface. It 
is not only that without sea power a na- 
tion must take a low rank in this com- 
peting world, but that lacking this it lacks 
one vital element of internal prosperity. 
It is that it cannot properly develop it- 
self if it permits itself to be hemmed in 
and shut off from the markets and ex- 

anges of the world, any more than it 

in prosper financially if it puts itself out 
ff commercial sympathy with the world 
forced laws and immoral legal-tender 
acts. No nation ever had within its bor- 
ders more elements of self-dependence, 
ut recent events are sufficient to teach 

e most obtuse that the United States is 
no exception to the rule that no nation 
can live to itself. If nations were with- 
out selfishness and greed, commerce could 
reely seek its profits wrthout distinguish- 
ng flags, and without the protection of 

en-of-war. But the world is not yet 
t peace to this extent. And it will be 
a long time before it comes to pass that 
the nation that has not the most pow- 
erful navy has not the biggest com- 
merce. 

There are other thoughts suggested by 
Captain Mahan’s work which are not at 
all practical. What a spectacle is here 
raised for us of the conduct of the world 
during the Christian era! What a con- 
tinual scramble it has been of the strong 
against the weak, and of well-matched 
bullies as well, for the possession of land 
and the control of trade! ‘To wrest isl- 
ands, cities, even continents, from their 
possessors has been the object of the 
statesmanship of the world, either under 
the plea of civilization or of national ne- 
cessity. The scramble has never ceased, 


except when treaties are arranged to give 
the combatants breathing - spells, and it 
goes on to-day wherever there is any pos- 
session or trade that is coveted by any- 


body. To a supernatural being looking 
down upon the earth the sight must be 
pathetically humorous. Wherever there 
is a fishing station, or a coffee ranch, or 
a palm-tree island, or an elephant jungle, 
or a desert roamed by nomads, or a peace- 
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ful community unable to defend itself, 
or a Naboth’s vineyard (on the Rhine 
or elsewhere) contiguous to a great man’s 
estate, there is somebody advancing on it 
and planting a flag in the name of civili- 
zation and the Great Jehovah. 
Fe 

There is a tone of boastfulness in the 
term Sea Power, after all, as applied to 
man. The sea is the enemy of the land. 
Not content with usurping three-quarters 
—is it?-—of the earth’s surface, it is con- 
stantly eating away the remainder, rest 
less and untiring, nibbling away at the 
shores, pounding at the rocky barriers, 
swallowing in its insatiate maw the de- 
tritus of the mountains which the streams 
—sent to the highlands for that purpose- 
bring it. The refuse and sand it flings 
back are nothing to that which it keeps. 
It is no legend that it has engulfed many 
an island—Atlantis or other stepping- 
stones from one continent to another 
and that its appetite for land is not slaked. 
Mobile, inconstant, hungry, always en- 
croaching, it is still the highest repre- 
sentative of life,and the earth would 
stagnate without it. Being the liveliest 
representative of life, it is of course the 
great destroyer, and ii is unsubdued. 
Men conquer the land, but never the 
sea; they cannot make highways over it, 
nor bridge it, nor put anything stable 
upon it. The greatest Sea Power has 
only slight power over the sea. When 
it will, it scatters fleets and smashes na- 
vies, the proudest of them that have sent 
to the bottom all rivals. These occasions 
are its holidays, but when it is playful it 
whisks away lonely ships in a sudden 
whim of cruelty. It is always cruel and 
always treacherous, as dangerous in its 
calms as in its storms, and quite impar- 
tial in its slaying. It is pitiful to see 
how the courage of intrepid men, who 
brave it either for profit or for honor, is 
mocked at. Man has a conceit that by 
his skill and invention he has conquered 
the sea—he can go where he will. But 
when he has mastered it by his contriv- 
ances, an iceberg,a whirl in the air, a 
sunken reef, sends the master to the bot- 
tom. It has no more respect for an iron- 
clad than for a dory—perhaps less. The 
only great ship that was really safe was 
Noah’s ark, and that went to sea on land. 
The nations may bully each other at sea, 
and one may rule the wave as against 
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rivals, but the sea rules all. It sleeps 
not nor slumbers, is always attacking and 
wearing away, and nothing calls for so 
much constant energy and expense as the 
so-called mastery of it by man. 

And yet how beautiful it is, seen, say, 
from the New England coast on a sum- 
mer day! No wonder that it is pleased to 
have men fight and slay each other for 
its possession! It invites and lures by all 
the feminine arts. It shines and dim- 
ples, promises rest and refreshment, car- 
riage to a mysterious borizon and to pur- 
ple islands, and a sure return on its in- 
flowing gentle tide. Always it calls and 
calls and beckons. It flings i strange 
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UR Record is closed on the 5th of September.— 
( Charles F. Crisp, of Georgia, was elected Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives at the opening 
of the-special session of Congress on August 7th. 
President Cleveland transmitted to Congress on the 
8th a message in which he asked for the repeal of 
the Sherman Silver Bill. A bill for unconditional 
repeal was introduced by Representative William 
L. Wilson, of West Virginia, and passed without 
amendment by the House on August 28th by a vote 
of 240 to 110. 

The decision of the Bering Sea Tribunal of Arbi- 
tration in Paris was announced. on August 15th. 
The American claim to exclusive jurisdiction in the 
sea was denied ; regulations for the protection of the 
seals were adopted ; a close season from May Ist to 
July 3lst was established; and a protected zone 
sixty miles in width around the Seal Islands was 
placed under the charge of the United States. 

The financial depression continued. Toward the 
end of the month demonstrations of the unemployed 
became frequent in large cities. Labor day on Sep- 
tember 4th was observed more generally than usual. 

During the month cholera was epidemic in parts 
of Russia, where the number of deaths was esti- 
mated to be about 1750 per week. Late in the 
month cholera appeared in England, and a single 
fatal case was reported in Jersey City. 

Ten men were killed in a fight between French 
and Italian working-men at Aigues-Mortes, France, 
on the 17th. The promptness with which the French 
police quelled the disturbance, and the assurance of 
the Italian government of its friendship for France, 
prevented international trouble. 

The French elections on August 20th resulted in 
a gain of 68 seats for the Republicans. 

Third reading of Mr. Gladstone’s Home-rule Bill 
for Ireland was passed in the House of Commons on 
September Ist by a vote of 301 to 267. 


DISASTERS. 


August 12th.—Six people were killed and many 
wounded in riots between Hindoos and Moham- 


weeds, and drives shoreward curious fish, 
and makes lavish promises of all delig){s 
This is a mood, and if no white boat 
trusts it and goes out for it to toss and 
play with, and return or engulf at its 
pleasure, it will darken and rave, and Jas), 
the shore in anger, casting up refuse, but 
never the treasures that lie in its deptlis 
never the lives that it has taken. There 
are ten thousand summer idlers along the 
coast who love the sea. And the sex 
cares no more for their sentiment than 
did for the prayers of the wrecked sailors 
in the recent gale. Thisis the real Power 
of the world, incapable of control and in- 
accessible to pity. 


medans at Bombay. British troops found difficult) 
in quelling the riots. 

August 13th.—Fire destroyed $1,000,000 wo 
of property at Minneapolis, and made 1500 people 
homeless. 

August 20th.— An explosion in a coal-pit at Do 
mund, Westphalia, killed fifty miners, 

August 24th.—Fire at South Chicago burned 250 
houses, made 7000 persons homeless, and destroyed 
property worth $1,000,000.—Seventeen men wi 
drowned by the loss of the collier Panther and th 
barge Lykens Valley in Long Island Sound.—A 
heavy storm swept the Atlantic seaboard of t! 
United States from Florida to Maine, and extended 
as far as Halifax. It was followed on the 28th by 
a still more severe storm, in which 1500 persons 
were said to have lost their lives. They were chiefly 
negroes in the Sea Islands, who were drowned by 
the unexpectedly high tide. The damage was great 
est in Georgia and the Carolinas, where it is est 
mated that ten millions of dollars worth of property 
was destroyed. 

August 27th.—Sixteen persons were killed ani 
forty injured in a collision on the Long Island Ra 
road near Long Island City. 


OBITUARY. 

August 10th—At Boston, George Makepeac: 
Towle, the historian. 

August 13th—At Peekskill, the Rev. Dr. T. M 
Peters, Archdeacon of the Protestant Episcopal Dio 
cese of New York. 

August 16th.—Jean Martin Chareot, at Morva: 
France, aged sixty-eight years. 

August 22d.— August Ernst Carl Johann Leopold 
Alexander, Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, at ‘ 
burg, aged seventy-five years. He was succeed: 
immediately by his nephew, Prince Alfred Erne=t 
Albert, Duke of Edinburgh. 

Septembe r 2d.—At South Bethlehem, Pennsvlv: 
nia, Robert A. Lamberton, President of Lehigh U: 
versity, aged sixty-nine years. 

September 5th.—At Beverly, Massachusetts, J 
rome Bonaparte, aged sixty-one years. 
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HER GREAT-GRANDMOTHER’S GHOST. 


BY THOMAS 


W* had been talking of ghosts, in which 
my old mammy had taught me to be- 
lieve. 

“T was not a particle superstitious in my 
early days, but I had a singular experience 
onee,” she said, in her calm, soft voice. “You 


know my people all came from Gloucester 


County, and the old family place is there. It 
was too expensive to keep up after the war, 
the honse being one of the large old-fashioned 
colonial brick mansions, and my father having 
no taste for country life (or rather, perhaps, I 
should say he was not able to support the fam- 
ily and educate us in the country after the 
neighborhood was broken up). So he removed 
first to a city in Virginia, and then to New 
York. He never would sell the place, but at 
every sacrifice kept iu just as it was, with the 
old furniture and all in it, renting some of the 
ttelds out, and getting a neighbor to look after 
it,as well as to take care of Uncle Benny, the 
old butler, who still lived. He always talked 
of going back there, telling us stories of it in 
his childhood, when the large grounds were 
kept up, and the house was constantly full of 
visitors. I got thus an accurate idea of the 
house, except that I always pictured it as be- 
ing of immense size, and I knew every room 
and erevice in it as well as if I had been 
brought up there, instead of never having seen 
it since I left it at three years old. I knew 
as well as if I had lived there the old garret 
where the trunks and chests used to stand; 
the wide stairway, with the landings and 
turned balusters; the big hall, with its settle 
around the large fireplace; and the drawing- 
rooms, with the straight-backed chairs, and 
the long mirrors coming down to the floor, and 
the old family portraits on the walls, from one 
of which the faded lady with the brown ring- 
lets and the black dress used to come down on 
summer evenings and rock in the big rose- 
wood rocking-chair, so that every one could 
hear her all over the house. She was the 
daughter of my father’s great - grandfather, 
and having lost her husband soon after her 
marriage, came home to live with her father. 
When he died, which was not long afterwards, 
she lived with her little boy all alone in the 
house, and used to spend hours by herself in 
the drawing-room, sitting in the rocking-chair, 
weeping or looking vacantly before her. Her 
servants used to take her orders for her there. 
Finally she was induced to leave; but one day 
when the old butler went into the parlor she 
was sitting in her rocking-chair as usual, only 
paler than ever. She did not seem to know 
him, and asked who he was, and then sent him 
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to look for her carriage, saying she was going 
away. There was no earriage in sight, nor 
had any been seen to drive up,and when he 
went back she was dead in her chair. Hoy 
she got there no one knew. My father always 
said I looked like her. 

“My father died suddenly, you know, with- 
out ever having fulfilled his wish to go back 
there to end his days. I was seized immedi- 
ately with an irresistible desire to see the 
place, and I wrote to his old friend and neigh- 
bor that I should come down on a particular 
day to see it. He wrote me that he would be 
delighted to see me, and would meet me at the 
wharf some miles off. The impulse to go, how- 
ever, Was so strong that I could not wait till 
the day I had appointed; so I packed up and 
set ont at once. I thus arrived at the wharf 
two or three days before I was expected, and 
there was no one to meet me. The man who 
kept the little store there, however, learning 
where I was going, kindly agreed to send me 
over to my destination, and called a boy to 
hitch up a horse to a buggy; and when I ask- 
ed him what I should pay him, declined to re- 
ceive pay, saying that he was in my father’s 
company during the war, and never charged 
neigi bors anything, and the horse wasn’t do- 
ing anything, anyhow. 

“T however insisted on paying something, 
and he finally named a price, which was so 
low that I, who was used to city charges, felt 
all day as if I had robbed him. The hitehing 
up of the horse took some time, but I did not 
mind it, for my new friend said dinner was 
ready, and I must come over and get some. I 
saw that he wanted me, and I went over to 
the little house back in a yard behind the 
store. There I was received by a motherly 
woman, who made me welcome, and was set 
down to a plain but substantial dinner. My 
hosts seemed to know all about the gentleman 
to whose house I was going, and assured me 
that he would be very glad to see me. I asked 
them if they had ever been to the old place. 
The man said he had, and that it had been 
a fine place once. The woman gave a little 
half-nervous laugh. ‘I ain’ ever been there,’ 
she said, ‘and I don’t want to go” I asked 
her why. ‘Too many ghosts there,’ she laughed, 
as if half ashamed of her superstition, Her 
husband pooh-poohed it, but she stuck to her 
point. ‘They say that old lady can be seen 
there any time in broad daylight, and that old 
negro too; and they’d be sure to be there now 
the place has been shut up so long.’ I said 
that I was not afraid of ghosts. 

“Tn ashort time I was on the way in a little 
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ickety, high-pitched buggy, which made as 
much noise as a coach, with my host’s son 


rommy, a sleepy -looking, shock-headed boy 


of fourteen, as my driver. I found that Tom- 
mv did not believe in ghosts; but he admitted 
that he did not like graveyards at night, 
though he did not mind them in the day, and 
he didn’t care to go around oid deserted houses 
even in the daytime. He had never been to 
ur old place, and would not care to ro by 

mself, though he would not admit that he 
vas afraid to do so. 

“We had been on the road over an hour, 
most of the time driving through what seemed 
to me an unbroken forest, with only a cabin 
now and then to break the monotony, though 
Tommy occasionally pointed to dim roads go- 
ing off into the woods, and indicated them as 
Mrs. So-and-So’s place. There were so many 
of these proprietresses that finally I inquired 
if they were all widows. He seemed much 
amused, and I learned that it was a local cus- 
tom to credit the places to the ladies. Pres- 


ently he pointed to a road almost grown up. 
‘That’s your place,’ he said. Suddenly an ir- 
resistible impulse seized me, and I asked him 
if he would mind going in there with me. He 
said not, though he was evidently surprised 
and a little spartled; and as we drove along 
the old road, Washed into gullies and grown 
up in weeds, ke intimated that we should prob- 
ably see the lady in black and her old negro. 
We had to go up and down several hills, 
though none very high, and cross one or two 

lds which were in a partial state of cultiva- 
tion, which he said was done by renters. Then 
we came to the last hill, on which the house 
stood. 

“The grounds were really quite extensive, 
or had been, for the fence around the house 
and yard had once enclosed several acres. It 
was now all broken down,and many of the 
treés were gone, so that the old house, stand- 
ing‘up stark in the hot sunlight, looked gaunt 
anit bare. I remembered that my father had 
hada tenant at one time in the yard, and that 


‘*T BECAME GRADUALLY CONSCIOUS OF A PRESENCE.” 
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he had turned him off because he cut down so 
many of the yard trees. 

“The grass was very short, which my com- 
panion explained by stating that the house 
field was rented as a pasture, and the sheep 
and cows liked to graze around an old house 
spot. ‘That’s the graveyard,’ he said, point- 
ing to a group of tombstones, some still stand- 
ing, and others lying about, off to one side 
under a clump of trees which I knew had once 
been in the garden. I made him drive across 
the grass to it, but did not get out there. A 
small tlock of sheep were lying down among 
the old tombs. ‘The place did not appear very 
terrifying, and as I wished to be left to wander 
about quite alone, I told my companion that 
he could drive back down the road a few 
hundred yards and wait for me. He seemed 
io be relieved, for he had hardly taken his eyes 
from the old door since we drove up, as if he 
momentarily expected the ghostly lady and 
her sable butler to walk out on us, and he aec- 
cepted my proposal with alacrity. though he 
evidently regarded me as demented. He drove 
over towards the house, and I sprang out, and 
he rattled off across the grass and was soon 
out of sight, though for some little time I 
could hear his vehicle. I stood and gazed at 
the house with a strange feeling. It tilled me 
with emotion; I was fascinated by it. Here 
was where my father was born, and had lived; 
and where I was born, the last of my branch 
of the family. ‘The silence and softness of the 
warm summer afternoon settled down about 
me, and I walked about on the short grass 
under the trees almost as if I were in a trance. 
The sound of a cat-bird from time to time in a 
clump of locust bushes seemed to fill all the 
quiet air, and when it ceased the stillness was 
almost painful; the sunlight-glistened in wa- 
vering billows above the ground. I observed 
that several of the window-shutters were open 
—blown back, I judged, in some wind. I went 
up the steps and walked to the front door; 
but it was fastened. I put my eye close to the 
windows beside the door and peeped in. I 
could see the wide hall dimly lighted through 
the large fan-shaped transom over the door. 
The big fireplace had the old brass andirons 
in it, and the settle beside it,and there were 
several old chairs ranged back along the walls. 
I could see the end of the wide staircase where 
it came down. I went around and tried adoor 
at the side, and found it either unlocked or so 
shrunken that the bolt did not catch, and I 
could push it open. This let me into a nar- 
row passageway which I knew led into the 
hall; so, leaving the door slightly ajar, I went 
in. The place was oppressively close, and I 
went over to the front door to try to open it, 
instinctively stepping softly to prevent any 
sound of my footsteps. It was fastened by a 
bar across, and I found it so difficult to undo 
that I let it alone, and went to the door of the 
drawing-room or parlor on the right, one win- 
dow-shutter of which I knew had blown open. 


“T found the door unlocked, and ente; 
The room was large and high-pitched, 
filled with old-fashioned stiff black furnit, 

A half-dozen old portraits, more or less fad 
hung on the walls in frames dim with age ; 
neglect. At the windows hung old-fashio) 
yellow brocaded satin curtains very mn 
worn, and two long pier-glasses in gilt fran 
reached from the floor almost to the ceili: 
and repeated everything in the room. It was 
too dim to see much, so I pulled back a « 
tain to let in a little more light—it was thi 
with dust—and opened the window to get t 
air. Among the pictures the most. striking 
one was that of a lady in deep black whi: 
hung over the old mantel-piece. I knew at 
once that she was my ghostly great - grand 
mother; but I was struck by twothings. Sh: 
was not half as old as I had always imagined 
her to be; indeed, hardly more than a girl, and 
even in the dim light I could see the resem 
blance to myself. This picture fascinated 
me. Whichever way I turned, those large 
melancholy eyes followed me, until I forgot 
everything else and could look only at them. 
The light was not good on it where it hung, 
and I climbed upon a chair and tried to tak: 
the picture down to place it in a better light; 
as I did so, the cord, rotted with age, gave 
Way,and it came near falling. I caught it, 
however, and stepping down, set it on a chair 
against the wall opposite the window, and 
pulling up a large rocking-chair, took my seat 
where I could see it well. As I sat there a 
strange feeling came over me. ‘To think that 
I, sitting alone in that old house, was the last 
survivor of my family. Suddenly I felt a 
singular nearness to the woman in the frame 
before me. Of all who had lived there only 
two could come back. At least she could 
come back to me,if oaly in the imagination. 
She too had suffered; she too had sat right 
there in her loneliness, where I sat now in my 
loneliness. If I might but die there in that 
chair, as she had died, and be at rest. How 
long I sat there I do not know, but I seemed in 
a little while to have changed places with the 
woman in the chair. She was in the rocking- 
chair and I was in that by the wall. I became 
gradually conscious of a presence. I opened 
my eyes, and they fell on the long mirror to 
my right. Init I saw through the open door 
a man—an old negro man he seemed, thoug): 
the shadow of the door on his face prevented 
my seeing him plainly. He wore a curious 
looking old beaver hat, and had a very serious 
expression on his face. His hand was on tli 
knob, and he pushed the door silently wider 
open as if to enter. At sight of me he 
stopped short, with a startled look on his 
tace, and the next moment took oft his hat and 
bowed low. ‘Your sarvent, Mistis,’ he said, 
in a low voice. Iwas afraid to move. Was 
he a burglar or what? I tried to speak, but 
my throat and tongue were dry, and thoug)h | 
made a motion with my lips, there was 10 
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By-Stanver (fo the bridegroom) 


A CLEAN CONSCIENCE. 

He said his conscience was most 

Although he’d quite abused it; 

His meaning really was, I ween, 
That he had never used it. 


clean, 


FULL INSTRUCTIONS. 

THE late William J.Gibbons, of Wilmington, 
Delaware, was known in his day for a number 
ot things, and not the least of these was his 
great fondness for a joke. He was president 
of a company having considerable trade with 
the Amazon and other South American rivers. 
Part of their work was the building of boats 
for these rivers, called in the language of the 
shop “ knoek-downs,” that is, boats set up in 
the yard of the company and bolted together 
in shape, and then taken down, packed aboard 


SUGGESTION 


“Say, Lem, yer orter wear ‘spendahs on you’ gloves to hol’ ’em up.” 


sailing vessels, and shipped to their destina- 
tion, where they were put together finally and 
for good. 


On one oceasion this operation was 
performed according to programme, and the 
captain of the schooner that to take 
the boat was about receiving his final orders. 
Among these was an order not on the regular 
programme, to stop at a certain wharf near the 
mouth of the Christiana Creek, and take aboard 
about two tons of dynamite. The captain was 
a little disturbed when he learned the nature 
of his diversion, and said: 

‘Well, I don’t know, Mr. Gibbons, about the 
infernal stuff. What will.we do if it should 
go off?” 

Quick as thought came the answer: 

“ Present my regards to Saint Peter, please.” 

sut the dynamite went all right. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


BY 


\ THERE are the cities of the plain? and 
. where the shrines of rapt Bethel and 
Calah built of Tubal-Cain ? asks Mr. Gosse in 
his “Ballad of Dead Cities.” Where now is 
Karnak, that great fame with granite built, a 
miracle? And Luxor, smooth without a stain; 
and where is white Shushan again, where are 
the cities of old time? The waters of oblivion 
swell above their toil and crime! 

A tale of tive-and-twenty existing cities, 
standing high above the waters of oblivion, 
each tale told by a distinguished citizen of his 
or her, own city, or of the world, cannot fail to 
interest now the citizens of all The Capitals of 
the World' which exist to-day, and of all the 
other cities of the world, large and small. 
Naturally the tale to which we first turn, al- 
though not the tale first told, is the tale of 
Paris; for Paris is France, and France consid- 
ers Paris the only city in the world worthy to 
be called a city at all. It is very curious to 


note how each distinguished citizen regards 
his own city, upon which of its features he 
lingers most fondly, of which he is most proud, 
and in what general light his own city is seen 


by him. M. Frangois Coppée confesses that 
he is an old Parisian lounger, a dreamer who 
chooses for his solitary strolls the quietest sec- 
tions of the town, and the most melanclioly 
suburbs; but he promenades the Boulevards, 
nevertheless, and he rambles in the heart of old 
and cheerful Paris—the St. Denis, the St. Mar- 
tin, and the Marais quarters. He tells us 
how tenderly the true Parisian loves his Paris, 
no matter what may be his station in life, or 
in what part of Paris his own particular Paris 
may lie; and he exhibits to us a Paris which 
is by no means the Paris we have seen our- 
selves, and think we know so well, but the 
very Paris of the Parisians; a Paris which 
ouly the Parisian knows. 

The St. Petersburg of M. de Vogiié, on the 
other hand, is the St. Petersburg of the weaiihy 
and the noble. He loves his city with an 
R—for its rank and its riches. He goes to 
the Winter Palace in an elegant equipage, he 
bows low before the Czar and the Grand-Duch- 
esses, he wears the most expensive of furs, he 
cares for St.Petersburg only when thc snow cov- 
ers it, and when the Neva and its canals are one 
mass of solid ice. If St. Petersburg has any 
poor he does not seem to have seen them; if it 

1 The Capitals of the World. With Introduction by 
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has any history, outside of its court circles, he 
does not appear to have heard of it; and his 
St. Petersburg is as strange to the stranger as 
is the Paris of M. Conpée. 

It is not possible, in these columns, to dwell 
upon all these twenty-five cities, no matter 
how much we would like to dwell in them. 
A simple enumeration of some of their names, 
and of the names of some of the men and the 
women who describe them, will show the 
great value of the book. Each of the twenty- 
five writers is peculiarly fitted to write of the 
city of his choice; and the copious illustra- 
tions are worthy of the text. If there is any 
fault to be found in them, it lies in the faet 
that they are nearly all drawn by French art- 
ists, and that all the pedestrians are French, 
except the Americans whom Mr. Reinhart repre- 
sents in the streets of the capital of these 
United States. Besides the Tales of “ Paris” 
and “St. Petersburg” mentioned above, M. 
Pierre Loti treats of “Constantinople”; Sir 
Charles W. Dilke of “London”; Mr. Henry 
Loomis Nelson of “ Washington”; Sefior Emi- 
lio Castelar of “ Madrid”; General Tcheng-ki- 
Tong of “ Pekin” ; Madam Adam of “ Vienna”; 
Madam Judith Gautier of “Tokio”; Carmen 
Sylva of “ Bucharest”; and the whole is pref- 
aced by an introduction from the pen of Mr. 
H. D. Trail. zi 

CoLtoneL Knox’s Boy Travellers, by this 
time, are familiar with all the great cities of 
the modern earth. They have wandered from 
Edinburgh to Rome, they have visited Nor- 
wich and Hartford, they have contemplated 
Greenland’s icy mountains, and they have 
studied the various capitals of the New World, 
even when they have staid near home. They 
are absolutely ubiquitous, these juvenile tour- 
ists. About a year ago we said good-by to 
them in Buda-Pesth; this month we find them 
on a fast train entering Venice; and we jour- 
ney with them thence through Southern Eu- 
rope,? to Verona, to the Italian Lakes, Mi‘an, 
Genoa, Pisa, Florence, Siena, Rome, Pompeii, 
Capri, Ischia, Naples, Malta, the Riviera, Bar- 
celona, Malaga, Cordova, Seville, and Cadiz; 
and we leave them, high and dry,on the Rock 
of Gibraltar. No better general guide-book to 

2 The Boy Travellers in Southern Europe. Adventures 
of Two Youths in a Journey through Italy, Southern 
France, and Spain, with visits to Gibraltar and the 
Islands of Sicily and Malta. By THomas W. Knox. 
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these famous places could any tourists carry 
with them; and uo books better refresh the 
memory of those who have made the grand 
tour already than does this series of travels 
which Colonel Knox has been writing for 
young people for so many years. He has seen 
much of the world himself; and he knows 
well how to picture what he has seen. He 
was familiar with the far West when it was 
suffering from, and profiting by, the infectious 
and contagious gold fever; he was a newspa- 
per correspondent in the days of our Civil War; 
in the same capacity he visited Asia, Africa, 
and Japan; and he well merits the Order of 
the White Elephant bestowed upon him by 
the King of Siam in recognition of the service 
he did to that country in a work devoted to a 
description of the famous queer-colored Jum- 
bo, which has lately proved itself too big to be 
controlled by the young Republic of France. 

If Colonel Knox has left any more of the 
world for his Boys to conquer, and if he in- 
tends to carry them further, he will have to 
change the title of his next volume. His Boys 
have become Young Men, and the most prom- 
inent, and perhaps the most intelligent, of 
their party, is now a Young Woman. Mary 
Bassett is more than the typical American 
girl whom one meets so constantly abroad ; 
and her intelligence, the keenness of her ob- 
servation, her constant, persistent determina- 
tion to see everything and to find everything 
out, make her as arreeable, as a travelling com- 
panion,as she is rare. She does not appear to 
care for beaux; she does net talk nonsense about 
Old Masters whom she caunot comprehend ; she 
does not wear diamond ear-rings at break- 
fast; she does not demand iced water in trop- 
ical countries where ice is unknown; she does 
not mind riding backward; she is never late 
for trains; and, beyond all, she is never 
ashamed of being taken for an American by 
the travelling English who think they are 
making fun of the English she speaks better 
than they speak themselves. 

In his preface the anthor half apologizes for 
the absence of Dr. Bronson on this trip. The 
Mr. Barlow of the family does not join them 
until they reach Seville, and then he has, for- 
tunately or unfortunately, little time to utter 
the wisdom which we are so accustomed to 
find falling from his lips. From one observa- 
tion of Dr. Bronson’s, however, made during 
their excursion through Central Europe, did 
an humble family, who travelled in their wake 
not long ago, get much comfort. Mrs. Bassett 
wondered once why peopie who are otherwise 
honest do not hesitate to cheat the Custom- 
house; why men and women who would on no 
account steal the value of a penny are always 
ready to smuggle, and to boast of it when they 


succeed. To this the ever-ready doctor replied 


that the whole civilized world has criminal 
laws which are practically alike, while rev- 
enue laws are very much at variance, and do 
not prevail in every country. 


That while 


robbery, murder, and thieving are malum per se 
(wrong in themselves), smuggling is merely 
malum prohibitum (wrong because the laws say 
it is). 

For this salve for sensitive consciences does 
Dr. Bronson deserve the Grand Cross of the 
Order of the White Lie. 


Ir is almost to be regretted that Miss Bassett 
was not permitted to express her fresh, unbi- 
assed, ingenuous opinion of a certain pair of 
grand Old Masters whose works she saw during 
this latest journey of hers. Mnurillo’s “ Saint 
Authony of Padua,” with the Infant Messiah 
in his arms, and Titian’s “Madonna and the 
Angels,” with the Child upon her knee, must 
have impressed her not a little, for they are 
both carefully reproduced among the illustra- 
tions of the records of her travels through 
Southern Europe, although she does not even 
quote what Ruskin and Baedeker have to say 
about them. However, when we learn that 
Colonel Kuox’s little party strelled through 
the great galleries of the Uffizi and the Pitti 
palaces in one afternoon, Frank discoursing by 
the way upon the history of the entire Medici 
family ; and that after all this they had time 
to walk about the Boboli Gardens before sun- 
set for rest and fresh air, we cannot wonder, 
perhaps, at the little opportunity left for se- 
rious art criticism. No doubt they satisfied 
their cravings for the Old Masters and ex- 
pressed their devotion to high art, by buying, 
the next afternoon, in one of the large shops 
on the Via Tornabuoni, photographs of the 
paintings which they did not bother theit 
heads to study in the original. Why so many 
intelligent countrymen and country women of 
Miss Bassett prefer glazed, monochromatic un- 
mounted sun-pictures of immortal works to 
the immortal works themselves, is one of those 
mysteries of the average human miud which 
never can be solved. 

Dr. Henry van Dyke loves art for art's sake, 
and to him, no doubt, the photographie art is 
what some clever punster has called it—a foe 
to graphic art indeed; merely a suggestion, a 
colorless reminder. He approaches a good 
painting in the proper spirit,in all rever- 
ence, and with ready recognition of the soul 
of the man who conceived and executed 
it. Speaking of Filippo Lippi’s “ Nativity,” 
in the Berlin Museum, he says: “I remember 
well my first sight of this picture nearly 
twenty years ago. Hitherto the ‘Old Masters’ 
had seemed unattractive and dry. And this 
little panel of green, «with its few spots of 
light—could anything be more stupid or less 
worthy of its stars in the catalogue? So I 
thought as I first looked at it; but as I passed 
it again and again, and began to linger a little 
before it, trying to reach its secret, something 
in the slender grace, the sweet humility, of this 
Virgin’s figure, the simplicity of the Child 
looking up from its bed of wild flowers (each 
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one painted as carefully as if the artist loved 
it), a breath of poetry from the dark cool 
shadows of the wood fascinated me more and 
more; and at last I appreciated my first ‘Old 
Master.’ ” 

Dr. Van Dyke in The Christ- Child in Art® 
makes no reference to either of the two fa- 
mous pictures, which the Boy Travellers must 
have seen; but he discourses in many eloquent 
pages upon many of the treasures of painting 
and sculpture relating to his subject, which 
ure scattered about the famous galleries and 
in the out-of-the-way churches of the Old 
World. He has divided his volume into five 
chapters, devoted to the art of “The Annun- 
ciation,” of “The Nativity,” of “The Adora- 
tion of the Magi,” of “ The Flight into Egypt,” 
and of “The Childhood of Jesus.” He heads 
each chapter with a passage from the gospels, 
and from these texts he preaches a series of 
lay sermons upon the Christ-Child, interpret- 
ing, in the spirit of truth which they embody, 
the varions forms of the imagination as it has 
expressed itself in His delineation in ancient 
and modern art. 

The work, in a mechanical way, leaves no- 
thing to be desired. It is beantifully printed 
on the best of paper, and its full-page illus- 
trations —engravings, not photographs — are 
worthy of the letter-press. In all the cata- 
logues of the books of this coming Christmas 
season “Th Christ-Child in Art” will 
marked with a double star. 


be 


Ir is rather a significant fact, although Dr. 
Van Dyke does not allude to it, that the ear- 
liest-dated wood-cut of accepted anthority, the 
famous “St. Christopher of 1423,” formerly in 
the Spencer#Jollection at Althorp, and now in 


the new ae ad at Manchester, represents the 
Christ-Child carried across a stream upon the 
shoulders of the holy man. Mr. Willis O. 
Chapin, in bis Masters and Masterpieces of En- 
graving,* gives a fae-simile of this print, and 
also describes another wood-cut in the Royal 
Library at Brussels, which represents the Vir- 
gin and Child in a palisaded garden, sur- 
rounded by tjie saints Barbara, Catherine, Dor- 
othea, and Margaret, while angels, holding 
wreaths, hover over the group. This latter 
is said to be superior to the St. Christopher in 
design, in drawing, and in execution; but the 
genuineness of its date—1418—has never been 
established jto the satisfaction of experts. 
Thus from the beginning of its history has 
engraving gone hand in hand with painting. 
As Mr. Chayin points ont, Diirer, Rembrandt, 
Vandyck, and Claude, eminent as painters, 
are also among the masters of the sister art. 
3 The Christ-Child in Art. A Study of Interpreta- 
tion. By Henry van Dyke. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $4 00. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 

* The Masters and Masterpieces of Engraving. By 
Wiiuts O. Coser. ‘Ilastrated with Sixty Engravings 
and Heliograsures. Royal 8vo, Ornamental Leather, 
Uneut Edges and Gilt Top, $10 00. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers. 
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Raphael and Rubens, in order to disseminate 
their own works, founded schools of engrav- 
ing; while in modern times men like Daubi- 
guy, Fortuny, Jacque, Meissonier, Millet, Turn- 
er, and Wilkie have practised the engraver’s 
art in some of its forms. 

Mr. Coffin has set himself the severe, but, 
as he has proved, the not impossible, task of 
laying before the general reader a condensed 
survey of the art of the engraver, from its in- 
ception to the present day. He gives some 
account of the engravers themselves, and of 
the history and theory of their work ; and he 
traces the progress and development of en- 
graving in the productions of its most emi- 
nent masters, including not only the original 
artists, like Diirer and Rembrandt, who repro- 
duced their own designs with the graver by 
means of aqua-fortis, but also that numerous 
and most important body of men, of which 
Antonio Raimondi is the great prototype, who 
have perpetuated the designs of other artists. 
He touches briefly, but clearly, npon the early 
and the later engravers of Italy,Germany, Flan- 
ders. Holland, France, England, and America, 
showing as far as possible, by his illustrations, 
the different styles and processes of the art; 
and he will develop, without question, a more 
familiar general knowledge of a most impor- 
tant department of art education. 

While we read with interest and profit his 
chapters upon the first masters of engrav- 
ing, we read, naturally, with even greater in- 
terest his comments upon the work of the 
men of our own time, Wood-engraving, as we 
know, was valued in the beginning as a simple 
means of multiplying, in fae-simile, the de- 
signs of eminent masters in the other branch- 
es of art. To learn how the later artists 
have developed its possibilities in the direc- 
tion of delicacy and refinement, and have sue- 
ceeded in representing tones, textures, and 
various qualities, as we now see them in the 
best work of modern men, is a liberal art edu- 
cation in itself. 

The establishment of HaRPER’s MAGAZINE 
almost five and forty years ago, and the publi- 
cation of the other excellent illustrated peri- 
odicals which have followed it, undoubtedly 
created a steady demand for wood-cut illus- 
trations; and to these is due all the credit for 
the existence of the school of wood-engraving 
which has done so much to bring the art to its 
present state of perfection. How Mr. Chapin 
presents all this, and much more, the public 
must judge for itself. The book, in execution 
and design, and particularly in illustration, is 
a worthy companion to Dr. Van Dyke’s work 
upon the Old Masters who have represented 
the Christ-Child. 


COLONEL DopGu might well have called his 
Riders of Many Lands the Masterpieces of the 
Brute Creation and their Masters. He sings 
of the horse and the horseman, and he proves 
horsemanship to be an art; while the art of 
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Mr. Remington, preserved by the art of the 
engraver, has, in many of the illustrations the 
volume contains, verified the statement of Mr. 
Chapin that the illustrated magazines — in 
which they originally appeared — has _pro- 
duced and fostered the arts of illustration and 
of wood-engraving of which to-day we are so 
justly prond. 

The horse itself does not seem to be as old 
asart. It was taken into Egypt by the Shep- 
herd Kings less than seventeen hundred years 
before the Nativity of the Christ-Child— all 
Pharaoh’s horses, his chariots, and his horse- 
men were engulfed in the Red Sea two cen- 
tnuries later—aud, as Mr. Coffin assures us, no 
horse figures in the art of the earlier monu- 
iments of the Jand of the Pharaohs. The ox 
and the ass are the only beasts of burden, and 
of carriage, which the original Egyptian ar- 
tists delineated; and even in the print of St. 
Christopher a donkey in the immediate fore- 
ground, out of all proportion as compared with 
the Saint and his palm-tree, is seen bearing 
the grist of a pygmy peasant to a mill, the 
roof of which does not come up to St. Christo- 
pher’s knees. 

Colonel Dodge treats of the horse with the 
pen of a very ready and a very comprehensive 
writer, and every Rider of Horses will find 
pleasure and profit in the study of his work.® 


CARLYLE said once of book illustration—the 
quotation is from memory—that it is “an in- 
fatuated blotch of insincere ignorance, and a 
mere distress to an earnest and well-instructed 
eye.” This was written some years ago, and, 
like most of the utterances of Carlyle, it was 
undonbtedly trne. What Mr, Joseph Pennell 
wrote in the Contemporary Review only the oth- 
er day, however, cannot be accepted as an 
established fact. According to Mr. Pennell, an 
admirable and intelligent draughtsman him- 
self, “while the number of illustrated pub- 
lications has increased enormously, and has 
never been so large as it is now, the standard 
of illustration has never been so deplorably 
low. With illustrators technically ignorant, 
art critics encouraging them in their ignor- 
ance, publishers paying them for it, and a pub- 
lic believing in it, the outlook is certainly not 
of the brightest.” This, assuredly, cannot 
apply to Mr. Pennell’s own work, and most 
assuredly it cannot apply to the half-dozen 
illustrated books briefly noticed above. The 
first essential of illustration is to illustrate ; 
and even deplorably low art, as if was prac- 
tised by Thackeray, for instance, in “ Vanity 
Fair,” contains so much of the spirit of truth 
embodied in the various forms of the imagina- 
tion, that it must impress every one—except, 


5 Riders of Many Lands. By Turopore AYRavuLtT 
Dope. Brevet Lieutenant-colonel United States Army. 
Illustrated with Numerous Drawings by Freperic 
Remeron, and from Photographs of Oriental Sub- 
sone &vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Unent Edges and Gilt 

‘op, $4 00. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


perhaps, Carlyle. Thackeray never learned to 
draw; he had no style; he will never rank 
as an Old Master; he was never considered 
worthy of the serious attention of a skilled en- 
graver; he was an artist born, not made. Yet 
he had Imagination, with a capital I, and his 
“Louis the King” is a masterpiece, perpetu- 
ated by engraving and rarely equalled since 
art and the masters of art began to be. The 
poorest wood-cut copy of it is worth a dozen 
photographs of the greatest of the Old Masters. 

Mr. William Martin Johnson, who illustrated 
“ Ben-Hur,” has been devoting many months 
of sincere and intelligent work to the decora- 
tion of the masterpiece of Charles Reade, The 
Cloister and the Hearth. He has skill, and what 
the artists call technique. His drawings will 
comfort the earnest eye; they are beautifully 
reproduced, in margin and text; they are an ap- 
preciative commentary upon the literary skill 
and technique of the author; and they add a 
fresh charm to one of the greatest novels of 
the Nineteenth Century. They are not to be 
compared, of course, with the drawings of 
Thackeray. But Carlyle, who could not un- 
derstand Thackeray, wonld hardly have looked 
upon them as infatuated blotches upon the 
pages of Reade, and Mr. Pennell, no doubt, 
will forgive art critics for their enccuragement 
of the artist, excuse publishers for paying him 
for what he has accomplished, and pardon the 
public for its belief in their worth. 

American readers of middle age need not 
be told to-day what Reade did in “The 
Cloister and the Hearth,” or how he did it. 

Mr. Swinburne said of it that “a story bet- 
ter conceived or better composed, better con- 
structed or better related, it would be difficult 
to find anywhere. ... The variety of life, the 
vigor of action, the straightforwardness and 
easy mastery displayed at every step and in 
every stage, would of themselves be enough to 
place ‘The Cloister and the Hearth’ among the 
greatest masterpieces of fiction.” And Reade’s 
own opinion of the book is well worth quoting. 
Shortly after its publication he wrote in a 
private letter: “ You will be glad to learn that 
last night, at nine o’clock, amidst the cheers 
of my relations, I wrote the last page of this 
tremendous work, which will in all proba- 
bility impoverish me for some time to come. 
No matter! It is done! And I breathe again. 
Strange to say, the last fifteen pages went as 
smooth as oil; and I don’t know whether it is 
parental vanity, but I think they will live!!” 

Upon the grave of Tom Hood in Kensal 
Green is this simple inscription, “He sang 
‘The Song of the Shirt.’” Charies Reade 
requires no grander epitaph than the line, 
“He gave to the world ‘ The Cloister and the 
Hearth.’ ” 

6 The Cloistcr and the Hearth; Or, Maid, Wife, and 
Widow. A /atter-of-fact Romance, By CHarirs 
Reape. Illustrated from Drawings by Witiiam 
Martin Jounson. Two volumes. 8vo, Illuminated 


Silk. Uneut Edges and Gilt Top, $8 00. New York: 
Ilarper and Brothers. 
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7 ture confronts even the 
most successfu? of the writers of to-day. The 
majority of authors, to bring to themselves a 
living, must write under a constant pressure 
and tension not always conducive to the best 
work. And when they are not actually writing, 
their minds must be alive to scenes and inci- 
dents for future stories or articles. Hence, 
when the penis idle the brain must be at 
work. And to*find an author at his or her 
ease is difficult. Yet it is a conceded fact 
that the best literary work is accomplished 


2 when the writer is at his ease, conscious only 
: of the work befpre him, and not of a time in 
which it must @e finished, a certain limit of 


° .% ° 
space into whigh his work must be brought, 
or—that bugbe#r of the majority of authors— 
of the final disyPsition of it. 
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Mrs. Burnett in a Moment of Leisure 


[From a Photograph by Elliott & Fry, of London] 


AT 


' : By Mrs. GARRETT WEBSTER 


THEIR EASE 


““That,”’ said Mrs, Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett to a friend once, ‘‘is when I work best— 
when at my perfect ease. And some day 
—mind you, I say some day—when at leisure 
I shall write not what people ask I should, a 
sequel to ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy,’ but the 
story of how the little ‘Lord’ really happened 
tome. This I want to do, but I wish to do it 
easily and restfully, and to tell just how a real 
little boy became an ideal one in the eyes of 
the public.” 

It was several years before the opportunity 
came to Mrs. Burnett to carry out her wish. 
Success crowded work upon her, and then 
affliction came. 

But the wish was never forgotten, and when 
last spring the leisure came to her she said: 
** Now I will do it.” 

And she did. 

Easily and gracefully her pen ran through 
the story of the life of the little boy who had 
become so dear to the public heart. Minutely, 
sweetly and tenderly came the story from Mrs. 
Burnett’s pen, and when it was finished she 
said : ‘‘I feel that it is well done because I told. 
it in my moments of leisure.’’ 


vy HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 
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The manuscript went from Mrs. Burnett to 
the editor to whom it had been promised years 
before, and the opinion of the author was 
verified by the warm and enthusiastic editorial 
approval that came to her. 





and astonishing solutions sent to him ; his ex- 
periences at dinners, receptions and on steam- 
boats as its author, and the condition of his 
own mind, at the present moment, of the cor- 
rect solution of the problem of the story, 


Frank R. Stockton Behind His Favorite Mare, Kitty 


[From a Photograph by Parker, of Morristown, New Jersey] 


“The story of ‘How Fauntleroy Really 
Occurred,’ ’’ wrote the editor, ‘‘ will, I feel, take 
a place directly beside the book itself ; the one 
will become inseparable from the other. It 
will bring ‘ Fauntleroy’ closer to the hearts of 
thousands. You have written it beautifully 
and tenderly, and imparted a fresh charm to 
the little ‘Lord’ and his story.” 





Mrs. Burnett’s success with her tender narra- 
tive was told to Mr. Frank R. Stockton one day. 

‘*Now,’’ said the story-teller’s informant, 
‘why do you not, when at your leisure, write 
the history of the conception and writing of 
‘The Lady or the Tiger?’ ”’ 

“*Well,”’ said Mr. Stockton, ‘‘I might do it, 
but it would be one of those pieces of writing 
I should want to do at my own convenience.”’ 

The opportunity came to Mr. Stockton, 
and in his own inimitable manner he has just 
told in an article how the famous story oc- 
curred to him; the origin of the idea; what 
came of the writing of the story ; the amusing 


Of course Mr. Stockton has given the true 
Stocktonian flavor to the narrative. 

And speaking of Mr. Stockton in connec- 
tion with this general subject of authors writing 
best when at their ease, reminds me of the 
story-teller’s recent sojourn in England. 

It was just two summers ago that Mr. 
Stockton went abroad, ‘‘simply,’’ as he ex- 
plained, ‘‘for a quiet residence in suburban 
England, with absolutely no work to do.” 

But when, after a few weeks’ rest, his mind 
had freshened itself and he delved into the 
nooks and corners of the Devonshire country, 
the thought came to him: 

*“*T will take ‘Pomona’ with me on this trip. 
She shall see what I see.” 

During those months of quiet rural life in 
England, Mr. Stockton leisurely lived the 
story which, upon his return to America, he 
wrote out, and which, when it is published next 
year, will be considered in its humorous and 
fanciful interest even superior to his ‘‘ Rudder 


Grange.”’ 
VI 




















« Pomona’ shall see England, its people and 
its manners through her own eyes,’’ thought 
Mr. Stockton. ‘‘ Always ambitious for a social 
boom, I will take her and her husband to Eng- 
land and let them have it. I will bring her 
into touch with every phase of English life, 
and she shall see the English at home. Then, 
in her own way, in the way that the great 
average American girl would see all these 
things, she will write of them to her old mis- 
tress, Euphemia.”’ 

And “ Pomona”’ has. In perhaps the most 
delightful series of twenty odd letters ever 
written, this curious type of the American girl 
has told her mistress how her social boom 
with “Jonas’’ began, prospered and ended; 
her life during its course, her feelings and 
her experiences as an American girl viewing 
strange sights and meeting strange people. 

But Mr. Stockton lived these new adven- 
tures of ‘‘Pomona”’ at his leisure. The nar- 
rative was not forced; he wrote not under 
pressure, but as things happened. The result 
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The idea that finally suggested the writing 
of ‘‘ Looking Backward’’ to Edward Bellamy 
came only after months and years of thought. 
The book was not dashed off ; it was the re- 
sult of easy writing and careful reading and 
study. 

**Why do you not tell the origin of the book 
some time? Is there not a story attached to 
it?’? was asked Mr. Bellamy by an acquaint- 
ance. 

““Yes, and an interesting story,’’ said the 
Nationalist. ‘‘ But Iam a busy editor, and it 
is hard to sit down and pick the bones of the 
past when it is all one can do to get meat from 
the present.”’ 

But Mr. Bellamy was nevertheless persuaded 
to tell the history of the conception and 
wrifing of his famous book, and last summer 
he did it,—‘‘ when I had nothing else to do,”’ 
as he explains, ‘‘ Then everything seemed to 
come back to me, and I simply wrote.” 

And the story, as its author says, is an in- 
teresting one. I thought as I read it in manu- 





Mr. Howells in the Study of His New York Home 


[From a Photograph by Pach, of New York] 


cannot readily be described, so refreshing is 
the narrative, so easy is it of reading and so 
graceful in its telling. 

Truly, the eee humor loves its ease ! 


script not long since that it threw a fresh light 
on the real interest of the book, as I dare say 
every one will think who reads the article 
when it is published. 
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As long as three years ago Mr. Howells con- 
ceived the idea of writing his literary auto- 
biography. But with the pressure of editorial 
duties upon him the thought came, only to be 
dismissed. The favorable opportunity came 
only when leisure was granted him. Then he 
took up his pen, and the recollections of his 
life from early boyhood came easily and were 
as easily transferred to paper. 

Here was a lifetime of reading, of literary 
impressions, of contact with literary minds, of 
a mass of literary work itself to be recalled 
and garnered into sheaves to serve as a guid- 
ance to young literary workers and as papers 
of intrinsic interest to the great mass of peo- 
ple, whether of literary tendencies or not. 

For when a man lives such a life as Mr. 
Howells has lived, when he has read through a 
lifetime of intelligent reading, the story of his 
life becomes freighted with an interest that can- 
not be confined to a single class. The early 
literary loves of a man who stands to-day as 
the foremost American writer of the period ; 
the literary passions developed at every period 
of his life ; the impressions made upon him by 
the greatest writers not only in the English 
tongue, but in other tongues; the influence 
which such reading and contact with great 
literary minds had upon his work ; and the story 
of how his own work developed under his read- 
ing and impressions—all these naturally make 
a narrative intensely absorbing in its personal, 
as well as in its general interest. 

This is what Mr. Howells has succeeded in 
making of his literary autobiogfaphy which he 
has entitled ‘‘ My Literary Passions,”’ and which 
is to receive its initial publication in magazine 
form beginning next month. 


And this story Mr. Howells has allowed to 
grow under his pen. Never did he allow it to 
hurry ; simply to tell itself as he might tell it in 
conversation. Hence he has succeeded in bring- 
ing to his command of the English language, a 
fluency of expression that at once betrays the 
hand not goaded to a particular end or time. 
For more than a year was the story under Mr. 
Howells’ pen, and if it proves to be the most 
careful piece of work he has done, it is because 
he gave himself ample time to write it. 

There is pleasure in such a prospect as 
this in the peculiarly interesting feast of ma- 
terial which such writers as Mrs. Burnett, Mr. 
Stockton, Mr. Bellamy and Mr. Howells 
have prepared at their ease. They have been 
caught at their leisure in each case and their 
best talents commanded, insuring a fresh- 
ness of work that will easily be discernible to 
the thousands who will read these ariticles 
when they appear in Zhe Ladies’ Home 
Journal during 1894. ‘To this magazine have 
all the four authors named in this_ brief 
article given these productions from their 
pens: Mrs. Burnett, her story of ‘‘ How Faunt- 
leroy Really Occurred’”’ ; Mr. Stockton, his de- 
liciously humorous account of ‘‘ Pomona’s”’ 
social boom and her travels in England, and 
his account of ‘‘ How I Wrote ‘The Lady or 
the Tiger?’ and What Came of the Writing of 
It’’?; Mr. Bellamy, his narrative of ‘‘ How! 
Came to Write ‘Looking Backward,’’’ and 
Mr. Howells, the story of ‘‘ My Literary Pas- 
sions.’”? The December number of the Journal 
has been chosen for the beginning of this 
series, with the exception of Mr. Stockton’s 
account of ‘‘ The Lady or the Tiger?”’, which 
appears in the November issue. 





*,* EDITORIAL NOTE.—THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, containing all these features and many besides, 
will be sent to any address for the entire year of 1894 for One Dollar by a remittance of that amount 


to its main office in Philadelphia. 
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Illustrations. By Epwin Lorp Weeks. Engravings by A. M. Linpsay, 
H. C. MerriLi, L. Faper, V. Bernstrom, J. Trxkey, and F, Perit. 

Persian Mother and Child (Frontispiece).—Head-piece .—Interior of Bazar at Tabreez. 
—Loading the Pack-horses—Sunrise.—Our Tent at Night.—Packing Baggage Before 
Sunrise.—‘* Hadji” the Chavadar and his Arab Steed.— The Shah's Highwayv.—Grain 
Market, Teheran.—The Boulevard des Ambassadeurs, Teheran.—People we Alet by the 
Way.— The Bathing-tank of a Desert Caravansary Late Afternoon, — The Silver 
Door of Madrasseh or College of Ispahan.—Pul-i-khaju Bridge, Ispahan,—Entrance to 
the Great Bazar at Ispahan.— Theodore Child. 

The Handsome Humes. A Novel. | 

Part VI. (Conclusion.) * 

With an Illustration by WiLLIAM SMALL. Engraved by FLorIan. 


The Decadent Movement in Literature... . . ARTHUR SYMONS 
Portraits. From Photographs by Sacr&-Smirz and Dorn& & Co., Paris. 
Engravings by E. Scuiapitz, W. M. AIKMAN, and T. A, BUTLER. 

Paul Verlaine at the Café.—Stéphane Mallarmé.—Maurice Maeterlinck.—W., E. 
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Love and Music. A Poem.. . . . « » JOHN HAY 
With Two Illustrations by W. T. SMEDI EY and a Headpiece by W. M. 
JoHNnson. Engravings by W. CLarRK. 


Along the Bayou Teche. . ‘ 
Illustrations. By W. T. SMEDLEY. 

‘ Take your roughening with you,’ said the Captain.” —** Scores of Negro Cabins.” 
— The Mate of a Teche Boat.—’ Cajuns.— Up the Bayou Teche.—Fellow-passengers.— 
A Sugar-cane Plantation.—‘' Working as all Negroes do.”— The Clerk. 

An Indian Commonwealth. REZIN W. McADAM 
Illustrations. Drawn by Guy Rose and E. PENFIELD, and from Photo- 
graphs. Engravings by W. CLark, A. LockHarpt, W. Wirre, and E, 
SCHLADITZ. 


Head-piece.—Indian Territory.—Oklahoma Territory.— The Capitol at Tahlequah.— 
Tahlequah.—A Landlord's Mansion.—A Non-citizen’s Cabin.—Sampling Cotton in 
Ardmore.— The Oldest Living Creek. 


Left in Charge. A Poem...... . . ANNA C. BRACKETT 

London in the Season. RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 
Illustrations by W. HarHERELL. Engravings by FLorian, JouBaARD, 
Jorrroy, DERBIER, and GUSMAN. 


The Row— Morning.—Coaches at Whitehall,—Changing Guard at St. James's Pal- 
ace.— The Lawn, near Stanhope.— Tailpiece. 


In the Early Days. A Poem... . . . ALICE ARCHER SEWALL 

The Frog that Played the Trombone. . BRANDER MATTHEWS 
Illustrations. Drawn by C. D. Gipson and W. H. Drake. 
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Vorbei. A Story.. ...... . . ANNIE NATHAN MEYER 


Riders of Turkey.. . . . . . - COLONEL T. A. DODGE, U.S.A. 
Illustrations. From Photographs. Engravings by H. C. MERRILL and 
L. FABER. 
The Sultan's Riding-horse.—A Hungarian Thoroughbred.—A Very Old Arabian.— 
Old Arab Buyer of the Sultan's Horses in Syria.—Modern Greek Costume. 
Em’ly. A Story. ‘ OWEN WISTER 
With Five Illustrations by H. M. Wn ILDER. 


JULIAN RALPH 


Apollo in Picardy. WALTER PATER 
A Reminiscence of Stephen A. Douglas. . . . DANIEL ROBERTS 
A Summer Day. A Poem. . . . . . ROBERT BURNS WILSON 


Editor’s Study. . er oe ee 
A Public Mind ( Sinaia stcal Training .— Sea Power. 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 
Political Intelligence. —Disasters.—Obituary. 
A New Reading of a wens 
Picture. 


Editor’s Drawer. With SEIS Story by THOMAS NELSON PAGE 


Tler Great- Grandmother's Ghost (THOMAS NELSON PAGE ; Jilustration by A. B. 
Frost).—/n Slumberland (JOHN KENDRICK BANGs ; ///ustration by ELLEN G. EMME). 
—Confidence.—A Pertinent Question.—A Sensible Cone lusion.—A Lay Alibi.—A Val- 
uable Suggestion (Illustration by P. S. NEWELL),—A Clean Conscience.—Full Instruc- 
tions.— The Lost Foke (Zilustrations by QO. HERFORD). 


Drawn py GEORGE DU MAURIER 


LAURENCE HUTTON 
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Christmas Number of Harper's Magazine. 


ARPER’S MAGAZINE for December, 1893, beginning the Eighty-eighth Vol- 
a ume, will be a brilliant and beautiful Holiday Number, containing : 

Hora Christi. A Christmas Poem. By ALice Brown. Illustrated by H. M. 
\RMSTRONG. 

The Old Dominion. By ‘THomas Netson PaGe. With eleven illustrations from 
drawings by C. S. REINHART, and from photographs. 

How Love Came. Poem. By ALICE ARCHER SEWALL. Illustrated by Guy Ross, 
after a design by Miss SewaLt and by F. V. Du Monn. 

A Thanksgiving Dinner. ‘he first of a series of ‘ Vignettes of Manhattan.” 
By BRANDER MatrHews. With three illustrations by W. T. SMEDLEY. 

The House of Commons. By THomMAs Power O'Connor. With nine illustra- 
tions by ALBERT E. STERNER. 

The Winning of the Biscuit-Shooter. A Western Story. By Owen WISTER. 

Sweet Punch. A Monologue. By J. LINCOLN STEFFENS. 

Bud Zunt’s Mail. A Story. By RurH McENery Sruarr. With two illus- 
trations by CLIFFORD CARLETON. 

An Outpost of Civilization. A Sketch of Mexican Ranch Life. By FReDERIC 
REMINGTON. With ten illustrations by the Author 

The Phantoms of the Foot-bridge. A Story. By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. 
With two illustrations by A. B. Frost. 

A Soldier of Fortune. A ‘True Story. By Howarp PyLe. With sixteen 
illustrations by the Author. 

A Second Spring. A Story. By SARAH ORNE Jewett. With full-page illustra- 
tion by W. H. Hype. 

A King for a Week. A Story of _ French Revolution. By WiLtt1amM McLeEn- 
NAN. With full-page illustration by C. S. REINHART. 


Two Gentlemen of Verona. Comment on Shakespeare’s Comedy. By ANDREW 
LANG. With nine illustrations by E. A. ABBEY. 

A Watch in the Night. A Sketch. By Harrier Prescorr Sporrorp. 

Editor’s Study, By CHARLES DuDLEY WARNER. 

Editor’s Drawer. \Vith introductory story by ‘'Homas NELSON PaGe. 


ARPER’S MAGAZINE is at once the oldest and the newest 

of illustrated periodicals. It is the aim of its publishers to 
give its readers the best literature and the best art, and to meet the 
needs of the people in the line of their aspirations. It is conserva- 
tive in the sense that it never appeals to partisan or sectarian preju- 
dice, or to any transient caprice; but it is quick to catch the new 
thought and the fresh impulse of the progressive age, and has no 
routine to follow, nor any alliances or associations binding it to a 
fixed course. Free-handed, and unembarrassed by cliques of any 
sort, it maintains its own freshness, and the directness of its appeal 
to a wholesome popular sentiment. It is therefore confessedly the 
best magazine for the home; and this homely accord has been the 
secret of its hold upon the great English-speaking public and of its 
pre-eminence as an international magazine. George Du Maurier. 
I 
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Two novels of exceptional interest have been secured for seria} 
publication in the MaGaziINE during the coming year. One of 
these, entitled Trilby, by George du Maurier, will begin in 
the January Number, and each monthly part will contain a large 
number of illustrations from the author's characteristic drawings, 
The name of the heroine gives the title to the story, which will be 
a series of living pictures, depicting the adventures of three Eng 
lish artists in Paris—a narrative full of rollicking humor, with a 
thrilling love-story in the background, and developing supernatural 
features like those which gave peculiar interest to the author’s 
previous novel, “ Peter Ibbetson.”’ 

Early in the year will also be begun the serial publication of a 
new novel by Charles Dudley Warner, entitled The Golden 
House, a sequel to “ A Little Journey in the World,” and, like that 
story, a reflex of contemporary social life in New York. “The 
Golden House” will involve in its development an interesting 
love-story, and will touch the deepest concerns of domestic and 
spiritual life. 

As the serial novels will deal with the ever-changing phases ot 
the life of to-day, so will the short stories, which are a character- 
istic feature of HarPerR’s MAGAZINE. Prominent among the attrac- 
tions of the MaGaziNe for 1894 will be a series of Vignettes of 
Manhattan, by BranpeR MarrHews—vivid pictures of New York 
life, with equally vivid illustrations by W. T. SMEpLEy. Other 
short stories will be contributed by RicHARD HarpDING Davis. In 
this field of work the MaGazineE will not be surpassed. Much that 
has hitherto been presented to the reader in the matter-of-fact essay 
and descriptive paper will be given in the more attractive dramati: 
sketch. In particular the publishers desire to call attention to 

STORIES OF THE WILD WEST. 

A series of tales which will begin early and run through the 
year, illustrating striking features of Western life now rapidly dis 
appearing, under the pressure of civilization, from even the wildest 
of our borders, will be contributed by OWEN WisTer, the author of 
* How Lin McLean Went East,” and other brilliant sketches which 
have appeared in this MAGazINE, Each will be an independent nar 
rative—a dramatic tale of thrilling adventure, with a true histori 
setting, the materials for which have been gathered by Mr. Wister 
in a trip made especially for this purpose—and will be illustrated 
by FREDERIC REMINGTON. 

A notable feature of the MaGazine is the fact that at least 
three-fourths of its contents from month to month is the result 
of enterprises initiated by its conductors, and involving ex- 
traordinary expense to its publishers, both for text and illustra- 
tion. As the outcome of such special undertakings the readers 
of the MaGazine will have, during the coming year (in addition 
to the novels and stories above announced), the completion of 
Epwin Lorp WEEKs’'s narrative of his trip -by caravan From the 
Black Sea to the Persian Gulf, which will be followed by equally 
interesting Sketches of India, illustrated, as the Persian articles 
have been, by the author's own drawings. Four papers on Yapanes 
Seasons have been secured from ALFRED Parsons, with brilliant 
illustrations by the author. The graphic sketches of England, by 


~ 





RicHARD HarDING Davis, concluded in the January Number, 
will be soon followed by Parisian Sketches from the same pen 
—the result of two separate sojourns in France; and these will be 
illustrated in the best manner. PoULTNEY BIGELOw will contribute 
papers on The Cossack as Cowboy, Soldier, and Citizen; The Rus- 
sian and his Few; and interesting German Studies, military, politi- 
cal, and social, illustrated by FReDERIC REMINGTON. Mr. REM- 
tNGTON will contribute papers of his own—the result of a recent 
trip to the least-known regions of the Sierra Madre Mountains in 
Mexico, with characteristic illustrations. Zhe Mew South will be 
ably treated by JuL1IAN Ratpu and other writers. Special illus- 
trated articles on Athletic Sports have been arranged for: on 
Four-in-hand Driving in England, France, and America, by W. G. 
TirFANY; on the Yale-Harvard Boat Races, by Dr. W. A. BROOKs ; 
and on other equally attractive subjects in this field by expert 
writers. Important papers on /ron and Stee/, fully illustrated, will 
be given in the series of Great American Industries, edited by 
R. R. Bowker. WILtiAM SHarpP, in a scholarly and superbly il- 
lustrated paper, will tell the story of Rome in Africa. 

The publishers have secured from W. D. Howetts a number 
of papers on Men and Letters—the record of his literary remi- 
niscences during his experience of more than thirty years as editor 
and author, and thus the Listory of the most interesting period of 
American Life and Literature. These papers will appear from time 
to time, amply illustrated, beginning in an early Number. 

In a series of brief stories, ds Zodld to His Grace, WILLIAM 
McLennan will contribute Dramatic Sketches of the French 
Revolution, illustrated by C. S. RemyHartr. New material in 
connection with Byron in the War for Greek Independence will be 
presented by Rev. Henry Hayman, D.D., late head - master of 
Rugby. Zhe Fortunes of the Bourbons in Europe, by Miss Katu- 
ARINE ROWLAND, will be illustrated by C. S. RetmnHaRT; and Miss 
ELIs—E ALLEN’S papers on Stuttgart, by JOSEPH PENNELL. COoN- 
STANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON will contribute more Italian stories. 
Important scientific contributions will be made by St. GzorGE M1- 
VART ; and papers on popular subjects in Natural History have been 
prepared by WILLIAM HAMILTON Gipson and SAMUEL SCUDDER. 

Articles on especially timely subjects cannot, of course, 
be announced in an annual prospectus ; but all topics of the first 
importance will be treated as they emerge in such papers as, during 
the past year, have been prepared by SipNey WessTER on “Isthmian 
Diplomacy,” by Cart ScHuRz on “ Manifest Destiny,” and by 
FREDERIC R. Coupert on “ Arbitration.” 

The serial publication of Mr. Appey’s superb and thoroughly 
original ///ustrations of Shakespeare’s Comedies will be completed 
during the year. 

The Editorial Departments will maintain their high stand- 
ard, treating prominent social and literary topics of contempo- 
raneous interest, recording memorable current events, and em- 
bodying in entertaining anecdote, verse, story, and picture the 
characteristic humors of the day. The scope of the Zditor’s 


Study has been expanded so as to include social as well as liter- ° 


ary subjects, and this department will be conducted, as heretofore, 
by CHARLES DupDLEY WARNER. 
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Darper’s Weekly for 1894. 


“ HARPER'S WEEKLY 27s Che best existing tllustrated history of the year. ...It should 
be in the library of every man who wishes to preserve a record of the world’s progress and 
to refresh his mind about the course of men and affairs.” —N. ¥.. Herald. 


H ARPER’S WEEKLY is beyond all question the leading journal in America, in 
its splendid illustrations, in its corps of distinguished contributors, and in its 
vast and constantly increasing army of readers. In the coming volume no expense 
will be spared in extending this lead over all competitors, and the publishers have 
determined that no effort shall be wanting to make every number surpass in point 
of attractiveness the best of those of previous years. 

In Speciai Lines the highest order of talent will be drawn upon for contribu- 
tions. Hon. Cart Scuurz, F. R. CoupERT, CHARLES DuDLEY WARNER, Horact 
White, Senator Wo tcorr, Congressman JOHN DEWITT WARNER, JULIAN RALPH, 
GEORGE W. CHILDs, JosepH H. Cuoare, Col. ‘I. A. Dopce, U.S.A., Lieut. J. D. J. 
KELLEY, U.S.N., Emr“tio CasTEeLar, Rev. J. M. Buckiey, D.D., Prof. F. W. Taus- 
sic, of Harvard University, Prof. RicHarp T. ELy, Prof. JosepH Jastrow, and Lav- 
RENCE Hutton are among those who have made the present volume notable, and 
there will be no falling off in this respect the coming year. The publishers have in 
view some important features of special interest, mention of which will be made later. 

Among the Serial Stories secured for 1894 they are pleased to be able to an- 
nounce a new one from the pen of Miss Mary E. WILKINS, written expressly for 
THE WEEKLY, and in the judgment of competent critics one of the strongest 
pieces of work that she has ever done. It will be handsomely illustrated, and will 
be begun about the first of January. 

Short Stories will continue to be an important feature. The contributors to 
the present volume include such favorite names as RICHARD HARDING Davis, A. 
Conan DoyLe, WALTER BESANT, Miss MuRFREE, JOHN KENDRICK BANGs, WILL 
CARLETON, T. A. JANVIER, BRANDER MATTHEWS, the MARQUEsS OF LORNE, Howarp 
Pyie, and Eva WitperR McGtasson. These will be reinforced in 1894 by several 
names new to HARPER’S WEEKLY, which is ever on the alert to secure what is 
freshest and best in this department. 

Superb Illustrations will be presented by such distinguished artists as W. 'T. 
SMEDLEY, A. B. Frost, FREDERIC REMINGTON, HowaRD PYLE, C. S. REINHAR?, 
ALBERT E. STERNER, T. DE THutstrup, W. H. Hype, R. Caton WoopviLtr, 
CHARLES GRAHAM, VICTOR PERARD, R. F. ZoGBaum, P. S. NEWELL, H. M. WILDER, 
E. W. KEMBLE. 

The Army and Navy will continue to find HARPER’S WEEKLY giving 
close and timely attention to all matters pertaining to the interests of both services, 
especially in its illustrations of new battle ships, harbor defences, and everything that 
marks an advance in the science of war ashore and afloat. 

No Public Event, no notable disaster by fire or flood, no thrilling adventure by 
land or sea, no incident of timely and general interest, but will be treated with a 
completeness of illustration and description that no other periodical can afford to 
attempt. 

Portraits of the distinguished men and women who are making the history of 
our time will be given as occasion may arise to bring them prominently before the 
public notice. 

The department of Amateur Sport will continue to give the most timely in- 
formation and comment on all matters pertaining to genuine sport. This Busy 
World, that has won its way to popularity, will be continued, and the department 
of Music and Drama will also remain as an important feature of the paper. 
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WDarper’s Bazar for 1894. 


HE twenty-seventh volume of this popular weekly periodical for women will be- 
gin in January, 1894. HARPER’S BAZAR is pre-eminently a necessity for 
the home. ‘The society woman and the domestic woman alike find their tastes con- 
sulted and their wants supplied in the WEEKLY issues of this superbly illustrated paper. 
FASHION : Asa Fashion Journal the BAZAR is unsurpassed. Its arrangements 
abroad and at home enable it to report current fashions promptly and to anticipate 
changes in the mode. House gowns, walking and street costumes, evening toi- 
lettes, and appropriate dress for children are given in great variety. The beautiful 
designs of A. Sandoz, drawn in Paris from Charles F. Worth models, are unique 
features of the BAZAR. ‘The modiste cannot dispense with the BAZAR if she 
would satisfy the demands of her patrons, and the woman who wishes to make her 
own garments can do so without difficulty by the aid of a Pattern-sheet Supplement, 
with diagrams and detailed instructions, given to BAZAR readers every fortnight. 
Fashions for men will be described in a chatty manner by a man about town. 

FICTION: During 1894 Wittram Brack and Water Besant will furnish 
serial stories. Mr. BLACK’s novel will be entitled “ Highland Cousins.” Mary E. 
WILKINS, LOUISE STOCKTON, Marta LoutsE Poot, RutH MCENERY Stuart, HAr- 
RIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, Besst—e CHANDLER, DorA READ GOODALE, and others, will 
contribute charming short stories. 

ESSAYS AND SOCIAL CHATS: Colonel T. W. Hiccryson, WiLLiaAM 
ELLioT GRIFFIS, KATHARINE DE Forest, CHARLES F. THWING, AGNES BaILEy OrMs- 
BEE, CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK, HELEN WartTeErSON, ELiza R. ScrpMorE, Ma- 
RION HARLAND, and others, will discuss topics of popular interest. Woman’s 
Clubs and the Higher Education of Girls will receive attention from thought- 
ful writers. A second series of the amusing “ Coffee and Repartee” papers, by 
Joun KeNpDRICK BANGs, will appear in 1894. 

AMATEUR THEATRICALS: Clever parlor plays and farce- comedies will 
be furnished by Fannie AYMAR MATHEWS, Grace L. Furniss, ROSEMARY Baum, and 
W. G. Van TASSEL SUTPHEN. 

EMBROIDERY AND NEEDLE-WORK: Frequent designs for decorative 
needle-work, with articles replete with information, will be given by CANDACE 
WHEELER, of the Associated Artists, Mary C. HuNGERFoRD, and other expert writ- 
ers in this line. 

COOKING AND SERVING: Anne F. Sprincsteep, Exviza R. PARKER, 
Mary Stuart SMITH, and Mary J. Sarrorp will make the BAZAR for 1894 a 
household requisite. 

MUSIC AND ART: Arrangements have been made for a series of bright pop- 
ular papers on these themes of general interest. 

OUT-DOOR SPORTS AND IN-DOOR GAMES: In these days when health 
and beauty go hand in hand, every girl and woman is directly concerned about Phys- 
ical Culture. The BAZAR will contain many practical articles of great value on 
these subjects. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS: This department is noted for its 
prompt and courteous treatment of all readers who desire personal assistance and 
advice in matters of fashion, dress, good form, or anything connected with home 
management. During 1894 larger space than heretofore will be devoted to the an- 
swering of all queries received, the aim of the Editor being to make this column at 
once helpful and friendly. 

FACETI4E: The last page of the BAZAR has a wide reputation as a compen- 
dium of wit and humor, enlisting among its illustrators SMALL, NeweLL, Hype, 
STERNER, WILDER, FROST, SMEDLEY, and other eminent artists. 
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Darper’s Woung People for 1894. 


IVE boys and girls like live stories of other live boys and girls. HARPER'S 

YOUNG PEOPLE for 1894 will aim to give its thousands of bright, active 

readers every week just what they like, and all so judiciously selected and pre- 
sented that it will be just what their parents wish them to like. 

Life at the West Point Military Academy, with all its variety, color, and glamour, has 

an intense fascination for girls as well as boys ; but how attractive it 

Serials can be made they will never realize until they have read Captain 

CHARLES KING’s “Cadet Days,” which will be the leading serial of 
the year, and which a conservative critic has not hesitated to compare in interest 
with “Tom Brown's School Days.” Kirk Muwnrog, whose boy and girl heroes and 
heroines have been among the most popular of all HARPER’S young people, is 
now in Alaska, writing a series of stories which promise to match his famous “ Mates” 
stories for charm and interest. “ The Adventures of a Little Creole Girl” form the 
subject of another serial that will be a strong feature of the coming volume. It is by 
kutH McENery Stuart, and is full of local color, of admirable feeling, and is in 
tensely exciting. 

Of the many delightful writers who have contributed short stories in the past 

it is only necessary to cite such names as WILLIAM DrysDALE, the 

Short author of “The Mystery of Abel Forefinger,” Mary E. WI kuns, 

Stories Nora Perry, W. J. HENDERSON, whose sea tales have been so 
popular, SopH1eé Swett, who wrote “ Flying Hill Farm,” and Heze- 
KIAH BUTTERWORTH, as an evidence of the good things in store for next year. 

No fiction can be more interesting than the actual adventures of travellers, sail- 

ors, hunters, and the pioneers of civilization the world over. The 

True Tales | coming volume will make a special feature of such adventures. 
of Captain Howarp Patrerson will furnish a series of entertaining 
Adventure| accounts of exciting times afloat, while other papers in hand and 
in preparation are “ A Two Weeks’ Trip on a Pilot Boat,” “ Fishing 
and Hunting in Tennessee without Rod, Hook, or Gun,” and “ A Trip Around Cape 
Horn in ’49 to the Gold Fields.” 

There is no more satisfactory and entertaining way of spending the long winter 

evenings than in getting up Amateur ‘Theatricals. JoHN KENDRICK 

Plays for BanGs, ELLEN DouG Las DeLanp, H. G. PAINeE, and other writers 
Amateurs | who have been successful in providing bright little comedies adapted 
to the requirements and limitations of home representation, will con- 

tribute some of their best work to the YOUNG PEOPLE for 1894. 
As the boy is the father of the man, so the girl is the mother of the woman ; and 
= no subject can be of more interest and importance to girls and boys 
How to Do _ than what are to be their future careers and how they are to make a 
Things start in life. A series of articles on “ How a Girl of Fifteen Can Make 
———— Her Own Clothes,” “ How a Boy Can Find Employment in a Great 
City,” “ How Girls Can Come to New York to Study Art,” “ How Boys in the Coun- 
try Can Instruct Themselves,” and kindred subjects, by distinguished men and wom- 
en who have passed through the experiences they describe, will be an especially attrac- 

tive feature in the next volume. 

Nothing is more wonderful than many things we see or hear of every day, un- 

less it is our actual ignorance about them. HARPER’S YOUNG 

Everyday PEOPLE for 1894 proposes to dispel some of this popular igno- 
Marvels | rance by a number of articles by experts, who know how to make 
themselves interesting, on such subjects as “ How Racing Yachts are 

Built,” “ What Makes a Cable-car Go,” and other topics of like nature. 

Among all these attractions of an instructive nature, the purely imaginative will 
not be lost sight of, and clever fairy tales, bright bits of verse, jolly yarns, and harmless 
fun will add spice and zest to the feast of good things the publishers have prepared. 

- And pictures—pictures will be scattered everywhere, wherever 
Illustrations! necessary to elucidate the text, wherever possible to please the eye 
and to educate a taste for good art; for none but the best artists 

will illustrate the Best Paper for the best boys and girls in the world. 
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THE CLOISTER 


AND 


THE HEARTH 


Charles Reade 


With 550 Illustrations from Drawings by 
WILLIAM MARTIN JOHNSON, the 
illustrator of the ‘‘Garfield Edition” of 
Ben-Hur. 


Two volumes. With a Photogravure Portrait 
ofthe Author. pp. 1240. Printed on very fine 
Super-Calendered Paper. 8vo, Illuminated Silk, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $8 00. (In a Box.) 


** The Cloister and the Hearth ”’ has long been recog- 
nized as one of the most delightful of our een as 
classics. Although it is now more than a quarter of < 
century since it was first given to the world, the vec He 
of its admirers has never jiminished, but has rather in- 
creased with each successive year— and this because it 
is a story of which no one ever tires, but which 
can be read and reread and read again with an 
ever-renewed zest and appreciation. This ele- 
gant illustrated edition is a fitting recognition of 
its worth, and of the permanence of interest 
which is attached to it. But few stories have 
ever been written that present to the imagina- 
tion so many elements of beauty, combined 
with scenes and situations at once picturesque 
and dramatic; and the artist (who illustrated 
the ‘‘ Garfield Edition” of Ben-Hur), availing him- 
self of these qualities to the fullest, has produced 
a series of illustrations thoroughly in harmony 
with the matchless narrative. 


Published by Harper & BRoTHERS, New York. 


Bas” The above work ts for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the 
publishers, carriage prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, 
or Mexico, on recetpt of the price. 
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The Prince of India 


OR 


Why Constantinople Fell 


By LEW. WALLACE 
Author of “Ben-Hur,” “The Boyhood of Christ,” ete. 
Two Volumes. pp. xii., 1080. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50; Half 
f 


Leather, $4 00; Three-Quarter Leather, $5 00; Three-Quarter Calf, $6 00 ; 
lhree-Quarter Crushed Levant, $8 00. (/n a Box.) 


General Wallace has achieved the (literary) impossible. He has struck the 


bull’s-eye twice in succession. After his phenomenal hit with ‘‘ Ben-Hur’ he 
has given us, in ‘‘ The Prince of India,” another book which no man will say 
shows the least falling off. . . . It is a great book.—N. Y. Tribune. 


Its human interest is so vivid that it is one of those historical novels laid 
down reluctantly only with the last page with the feeling that one turns away 
from men and women with whom for 


a while he lived and moved....A 
masterly and great and absorbing work 
of fiction. . . . Dignity, a superb con- 


junction of historical and imaginative 
material, the movement of a strong river 
of fancy, an unfailing quality of human 
interest fill it overflowingly.—N. Y. Mail 
and Express. 

Politics, romance, religious discussion, 
war, statesmanship, and love, all have 
their part as elements of interest, and one 
may be sure that not Bulwer himself 
could have treated a notable epoch in his- 
tory with greater fidelity to established 
fact or more splendor of constructive im- 
agination.—Boston Beacon. 

For boldness of conception this ro- 
mance is unique of its kind. The amount 
of research shown is immense. There 
are incidents innumerable in this romance, and all.are worked up with dramatic 
effect.—N. Y. Times. 

In invention, in the power to make mind-impressions, in thrilling interest, 
‘* The Prince of India” is not inferior to ‘‘ Ben-Hur.” —Pbiladelphia Inquirer. 

Abounds in scenes that have few rivals outside of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights.” — 
N. Y. Herald. 

An able historical novel, an absorbing theological novel, a refined and lofty 
love story. . . . Its qualities are thought-arousing, educating, pictorial, spiritually 
analytic. —St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 
kee The above work ts for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


The following works are for sale by al! booksellers, or will be sent by HARPER & BROTHERS, fostage 
° “L yy. ~ ° . I . - , . 4 ° 
prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 
ARPER’S NEW CATALOGUE, a descriptive list of over 3000 volumes, thoroughly revised, classified, 
4 a oy PAG . - 6 an an lie r 
and indexed, will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of Ten Cents. 


The Cloister and the Hearth; 


Or, Maid, Wife, and Widow. <A Matter-of-fact Romance. By CHARLES 
READE. Illustrated from Drawings by WILLIAM MARTIN JOHNSON. 
Two volumes. pp. 1240. 8vo, Illuminated Silk, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Tops, $8 00. (Nearly Ready.) See page 7 of this advertising sheet. 


Masters and Masterpieces of Engraving. 

By WILLIS O. CHAPIN. Illustrated with Sixty Engravings and Helio- 

gravures. pp. xiv., 266. Royal 8vo, Ornamental! Leather, Uncut Edges 

and Gilt Top, $10 00. (About Ready.) 

Among the truly noteworthy books of the season, and one that will be highly 
prized, especially by admirers of fine art in books, is this sumptuous volume. The 
bock, which is in every way a handsome one, comprises a history of the art of en- 
graving from the earliest rude efforts to the wonderfully perfect achievements of 
our own time. The illustrations consist chiefly of reproductions of some of the 
representative works of the masters of the art at different stages of its development, 
and are in themselves an interesting and delightful study. The works of Albert 
Diirer, of Hans Holbein, and of the other famous wood-cutters of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and even those of Bewick and the engravers who aided in the revival of the 
art at the beginning of the present century, are brought into sharp contrast with the 
delicate specimens of workmanship produced by living American artists. 


Letters ot James Russell Lowell. 
Edited by CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. With Portraits. pp. xiv., 882. 
Two Volumes. 8vo,Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $8 00. (/z a Box.) 


No volumes announced for appearance this season have been expected with 
more eagerness than these notable ones. The letters, chiefly familiar, cover a 
very wide range in Mr. Lowell's friendships and career. Among the letters are those 
to Henry W. Longfellow, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Thomas Hughes, W. D. Howells, 
C. F. Briggs, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Leslie Stephen, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Mrs. J. ‘IT’. Fields, J. L. Motley, including the editor of the 
work, and many other life-long friends of the dead poet. We have in these letters 
the man, the friend, the poet, and the deep thinker; every phase of a noble per- 
sonality, the truthful self-portraiture of a sincere and lofty nature, growing riper 
and better and richer from day to day and year by year. From the first boyish 
notes to playmates and relatives, we are able to follow him during college years, 
and on into that period of earlier aspirations and efforts towards literary self-expres- 
sion which was a prophecy; and the following pages permit us to accompany him 
into his widening and established public recognition as a scholar, instructor, author, 
and diplomat. A nature singularly unspoiled by success will be Known through 
these letters quite as widely as those who knew him best could wish. 
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The Christ-Child in Atrt. 


A Study of Interpretation. By HENRY VAN DyKE. Illustrated. pp. 
xviii., 236. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $4 oo. 
(About Ready.) 

This is a work which will appeal to the tastes of a large class of book-lovers be- 
cause of its relationship to the fine arts. The book comprises, in short, the story 
of the nativity and childhood of Christ as related in ancient legends and in the 
works of the great artists, and the many illustrations with which it is embellished 
are reproductions from the paintings of the famous masters of Christian art, both 
medizval and modern. ‘Text and pictures combine to make it a most attractive vol- 
ume, and one particularly appropriate to the holiday season. 


The Distaff Series. 


16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00 per volume. 


Short Stories. Edited by CoNsTANCE CARY HARRISON. pp. xiv., 

220. 

Each of the authors of the five tales to be reprinted in this volume is, by 
birth or residence, identified with New York City or with the State of New York. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Dean Barstow Stoddard (Mrs. Richard Henry Stoddard), Miss 
Caroline Chesebro, Miss Margaret Crosby, Mrs. Annie Trumbull Slosson, and 
Mrs. Constance Cary Harrison are the contributors to the book. 


Household Art. Edited by CANDACE WHEELER. pp. x., 204. 

This is an extremely suggestive little book as well as a readable one. It is 
rich in practical talk as to why an idea in the decoration or furnishing of the 
home is in good or bad taste, and discusses also the origin and development of 
the modern home as an expression of beauty as well as of domestic life. The 
work and influences of the Society of Decorative Art are especially considered. 
The Kindergarten. Edited by KATE DouGLas WIGGIN. pp. 

xii., 216. 

To the mothers and fathers of the country the papers in this book should 
make a particular appeal. The principles and practice of what now is recognized 
as an invaluable educational method are admirably discussed by many well-known 
women interested in the toric and qualified to speak of it profitably as well as 
enjoyably. 

Early Prose and Verse. Edited by ALICE Morse EARLE and 

EMILY ELLSWORTH FORD. pp. xii., 216. 


The Literature of Philanthropy. Edited by Frances A. 
GOODALE. pp. Xii., 210. 

Woman and the Higher Education. Edited by Anna C. 
BRACKETT. pp. Xt, 214. 


The Cliff-Dwellers. 


A Novel. By HENRY B. FULLER. Illustrated by T. DE THULSTRUP. 

pp. x., 265. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 

A brilliant and powerful book which will add greatly to Mr. Fuller’s reputation. 
—Literary World, Boston. 

The tale is one of social life, is vigorously written, is full of rapid changes and 
is sufficiently full of telling situations to satisfy the most ardent novel reader, with- 
out laying the writer open to the charge of being a sensationalist. . . . The interest 
is well sustained throughout.—Boston Adz certiser. 
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Riders of Many Lands. 


By THEODORE AYRAULT DODGE, Brevet Lieutenant-colonel U.S, Army. 

Illustrated with Numerous Drawings by FREDERIC REMINGTON, and 

from Photographs of Oriental subjects. pp. vii., 486. 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 

mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $4 00. (Adout Ready.) 

This unique and beautiful volume embraces a series of descriptive and historical 
chapters on equestrianism in America, and on Arabian, Egyptian, Turkish, and other 
Oriental riders, and contains a vast amount of curious information never before col- 
lected within a single volume. Mr. Remington is peculiarly in sympathy with his 
subject, and his illustrations add not a little to both the interest and value of the 
volume. 


Horace Chase. 
A Novel. By CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON, Author of “ Jupiter 
Lights,” “ East Angels,” etc. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental. (early Ready.) 


The Complaining Millions of Men. 


A Novel. By EDWARD FULLER. pp. iv., 417. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 

mental, $1 25. 

The novel, though no doubt constructed “with a purpose,” has a story to tell, and 
tells it well. It is full of action, and the incidents are dramatic enough for a play.— 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 

A work of great strength, that will be read with intense interest.... It is full 
of powerful interest.— Watchman, Boston. 


The Boy Travellers in Southern Europe. 


Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey through Italy, Southern France, 

and Spain, with visits to Gibraltar and the Islands of Sicily and Malta. 

By THOMAS W. KNOX. Profusely Illustrated. pp. xvi., 544. Square 

8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 oo. 

THE “BOY TRAVELLERS” SERIES: 

In CHINA AND JAPAN.—IN SIAM AND JAvA.—IN CEYLON AND INDIA.—IN EGypt 
AND THE Hoty LAND.—IN CENTRAL AFRICA.—IN SOUTH AMERICA.—IN THE Rus- 
SIAN EMPIRE.—ON THE CONGO.—IN AUSTRALIA.—IN MExico.—IN GREAT BRITAIN 


AND IRELAND.—IN NORTHERN EvurRopeE.—IN CENTRAL Europe. _ Illustrated. 
Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 00 per volume. 


OTHER BOOKS BY COLONEL KNOX: 


THE YounG Nimrops IN NORTH AMERICA.—THE YOUNG NIMRODS IN EUROPE, 
Asta, AND AFRICA. Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50 per volume. 


Essays in London and Elsewhere. 


By HENRY JAMES. pp. iv., 305. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

“Essays in London and Elsewhere” present their author in one of his most 
attractive literary veins. The papers on Gustave Flaubert and Pierre Loti are brill- 
iant in their fine and sympathetic appreciation of the men and their work. . . . The 
thought is always vigorous, and the author’s thorough mastery of his subject is im- 
pressive in the emphasis with which it is illustrated —Saturday Evening Gazette, 
Boston. 
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The Refugees. 
A Tale of Two Continents. By A. CONAN DOYLE, Author of “ Micah 


Clarke,” “ Adventures of Sherlock Holmes,” etc. Illustrated by T. p: 
THULSTRUP. pp. x., 406. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 


We lately said that Dr. Doyle’s “ Micah Clarke” was the best historical nove] 
published in twenty years, but we believe this work in several respects surpasses 
that very interesting volume. ... The story is intensely interesting. . . . All will 
agree that it is a sterling historical novel.—Christian Jnguirer, N.Y. 

The atmosphere of a great and brilliant historical period is admirably reproduced 
in this, Mr. Doyle’s latest romance. .. . 4 \s a tale of adventure the book is admi 
rable; holding the interest, unflaggingly, throughout, with thronging, thrilling and 
naturally sequent incidents.— Boston Transcript. 

It is difficult to speak with moderation of the merits of this book, but it is too 
noble to be insulted with ordinary flattering phraseology and commonplace com 
pliments.... The story is one of consummate interest, and contains situations of 
great originality and realism.—PAi/adelphia Ledger. 


Index to Harper's Magazine. 
Index to HARPER’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. = Alpha- 
betical, Analytical, and Classified. Volumes I. to LXXXV. inclusive, 
from June, 1850, to November, 1892. 8vo, Cloth, $5 oo. 


Harpers American Essayists. Mew Volumes. 


By the Way. By CHarLEes DUDLEY WARNER. With Portrait and 
Illustrations. pp. vi., 195. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 


The Work of John Ruskin: Its Influence Upon Modern Thought 
and Life. By CHARLES WALDSTEIN. With Portrait of the Author. 
pp. vi., 200. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 


Volumes previously issued : 


Other Essays from the Easy Chair. By|Fromthe Easy Chair. By Grorce WIL1- 
GeorGe WILLIAM Curtis. With Por-| 1am Curtis. With Portrait. 
trait. A . > . 
; s We Were Saying. By Cuartes Dup- 
) Picture and Text. By Henry JAMES. ey Warner. With Portrait and IIlus 
i With Portrait and Illustrations. | tettinns 


Americanisms and Briticisms, With | ? mn ‘ 
Other Essays on Other Isms. By|@oncerning All of Us. By Tuomas Wenr- 


BrRANDER Matruews. With Portrait. wortH Hiccinson. With Portrait. 
From the Books of Laurence Hutton. | Criticism and Fiction. By WIiLLIAM DEAN 


With Portrait. | Howes. With Portrait. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo a volume. 


On the Road Home. 


Poems. By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. With Four Illustrations. pp. 

x., 153. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 25. 

With womanly feeling and poetic fluency Mrs. Sangster has woven into the verse 
included in this volume scores of pictures and thoughts, helpful little suggestions and 
tender fancies centring about common life in the home, in country or city. Each 
poem makes an appeal to the heart, in its descriptive touches, its counsel, or aspira- 
tion. It is peculiarly a volume for wives, mothers, and friends. 
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Our Great West. 


By JULIAN RALPH, Author of ‘ On Canada’s Frontier,” “ Chicago and the 
World’s Fair,” etc. Illustrated. pp. xii., 475. S8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$2 50. 

This volume is undoubtedly the most comprehensive and recent estimate of the 
Western part of the United States that has been issued. And Mr. Ralph has used 
such good judgment in his discussion of the different Western cities that while there 
is plenty of detailed and solid information in the book, it is served up with a delicacy 
and life that renders it as interesting as a novel. 


The Handsome Humes. 


A Novel. By WILLIAM BLACK. Illustrated by WILLIAM SMALL. 1I2mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. (Nearly Ready.) 


The Two Salomes. 


A Novel. By MARIA LOUISE POOL. pp. iv., 3 
namental, $1 25. 


72. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 


The reader will have advanced only a relatively little distance in this new story 
by the author of “ Dally” before realizing that “The Two Salomes” will prove em- 
phatically dramatic. ‘The heroine, a New England girl, with a strain of the tropical 
in her physical and mora) organization, is a pewerful study of “invincible heredity.” 
The novel’s theme is not only a closely-woven double love-story, but pr’marily a 
curiously pathetic ethical problem, apt to excite query and discussion. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
DALLY. MRS. KEATS BRADFORD. 


ROWENY IN BOSTON. | KATHARINE NORTH. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25 each. 


A Short History of the English People. 
By J. R. GREEN. Illustrated Edition. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN 
and Miss KATE NORGATE. In Four Volumes. With Colored Plates, 
Maps, and Numerous Illustrations. Royal 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Un- 
cut Edges and Gilt Tops, $5 00 per volume. Vols. I., II., and III. now 
ready. Vol. IV. in press. 


The Rebel Queen. 
A Novel. By WALTER BESANT, Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of 


Men,” etc. Illustrated. pp. vi., 421. 12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


The story abounds in delicate touches which contribute incidentally but impres- 
sively to shape its conclusion, and it will have a large influence because it is based 
upon a fundamental, eternal truth.—Congregationaiist, Boston. 

There is something romantic, tragic, and marvellous in the history of the Jewish 
race.... ‘The romance and the tragedy of their wonderful history we have in this 
vividly interesting volume of Mr. Besant’s. It will be read with deep ‘nterest, and 
then reread as a profound study.— Boston Advertiser. 


Library Edition of Walter Besant’s Novels : 


ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN. Illustrated. —-ARMOREL OF LYONESSE. 
Illustrated. —CHILDREN OF GIBEON.—FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM. _Illustrated.— 
ST. KATHERINE’S BY THE TOWER. Illustrated. —THE IVORY GATE.— THE 
WORLD WENT VERY WELL THEN. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25 per volume. 
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Harper's American Story-Tellers. 


The Wheel of Time. Including the Three Stories entitled 7/, 
Wheel of Time, Collaboration, and Owen Wingrave. By HENRY JAMEs. 
pp. iv., 220. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 


This volume presents three short stories of their author’s most finished work- 
manship. In each case a study of temperament is the important matter. “ The 
Wheel of Time,” is of peculiar delicacy of treatment ; and the quiet humor of the 
second sketch, “ Collaboration,” brings into a relief more effective than otherwise 
the reserved power in “Owen Wingrave,” the third of the group—a sketch offer- 
ing a curious psychologic question. 


Nowadays, and Other Stories. By Grorce A. Hipparp, 
Author of “Iduna, and Other Stories,” etc. pp. vi., 266. Illustrated. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

There is a delightful literary quality in these short tales; they have finish, 
atmosphere, and perspective.—V. Y. Zimes. 

Mr. Hibbard has a delicate appreciation of shades of temperament, and the 
men and women he portrays are distinctly men and women one would like to 
know. . . . Mr. Hibbard has put refined, conscientious work inte this volume.— 
Boston Beacon. 





The Private Life. Including the Three Stories entitled Zhe Pri- 

vate Life, Lord Beaupré, and The Visits. By HENRY JAMES. pp. iv., 

232. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 

In all of these stories the analysis of character is inexpressibly delicate, the 
motive wrought out to a well-defined conclusion, and the style a perpetual tri- 
umph of verbal felicity.— Boston Beacon, 

Each one is marked by Mr. James’s dainty, discriminating qualities of style, 
and will be eagerly welcomed by his admirers.—S¢. Louis Republic. 

The Story of a Story, and Other Stories. By Branper 
MATTHEWS, Author of “ Americanisms and Briticisms, with Other Es- 
says on Other Isms,’ etc. Illustrated. pp. x., 234. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 

. mental, $1 25. 





Illustrated Bible Dictionary, 


And Treasury of Biblical History, Biography, Geography, Doctrine, and 

Literature. With Numerous Illustrations and Important Chronological 
Tables and Maps. By M.G. EASTON, M.A., M.D. pp. xi., 724. 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 50. (Nearly Ready.) 


A Child’s History of France. 


By JOHN BONNER, Author of‘ A Child’s History of Greece,” “A Child's 
History of Rome,” etc. Illustrated. pp. x., 406. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $2 oo. 


While primarily designed to instruct and please young people, this work is so 
complete and succinct, and the language employed so simple and impressive, as 
to insure intellectual profit and entertainment to older readers whose knowledge of 

French history is hazy. The book is the very best specimen we have seen of French 
histories intended primarily for youthful students.—/%i/adelphia Bulletin. 

A work that may be read by young and old with equal profit. . . . The singularly 

lucid style of the book will commend it to the general reader, who wishes to obtain 
a brief, comprehensive, and accurate account of the progress of the French people. 
—Saturday Evenisz Gazette, Boston. 
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The Prince of India; 


Or, Why Constantinople Fell. By LEw. WALLACE, Author of “ Ben- 
Hur,” “ The Boyhood of Christ,” etc. pp. xii., 1080. Two Volumes. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50; Half Leather, $4 00; Three-Quarter Leather, 
$5 00; Three-Quarter Calf, $6 00; Three-Quarter Crushed Levant, 
$8 oo. (/na Box.) See page 8 of this advertising sheet. 


The Rulers of the Mediterranean. 


By RICHARD HARDING Davis, Author of “ The West from a Car-Win- 

dow,” etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. (Nearly Ready.) 

These lively papers, written with delightful and brisk informality, are new evi- 
dence of how entirely different from the familiar notion is Mr. Davis's point of view 
of the traveller’s literary function. Gibraltar, Tangier, Malta, the Suez Canal, 
Cairo, Athens, Constantinople, and many other localities famous in the story of the 
Mediterranean and its peoples are sketched as they are and seem, with brilliant 
color and literary impressionism. 


et be f - 
William Black’s Novels. 

New Edition, Revised and Corrected by the Author. Post 8vo, Cloth, 

80 cents each. Already published: 

In Far LOCHABER.—SABINA ZEMBRA.—WHITE HEATHER.—THE WISE WOMEN 
OF INVERNESS, etc.—YOLANDE,—]JUDITH SHAKESPEARE.—ADVENTURES IN ‘}HULE.— 
SHANDON BELLS.—SUNRISE.—WHITE WINGs.—THAT BEAUTIFUL WRETCH.—THE 
Maip OF KILLEENA, etc.—THREE FEATHERS.—MapcaPp VIOLET.—KILMENY.—IN 
SILK ATTIRE.—A PRINCESS OF THULE.—THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAE- 
TON.—A DAUGHTER OF HETH.—LADY SILVERDALE’S SWEETHEART.—MACLEOD OF 
DARE.—GREEN PASTURES AND PICCADILLY.—O¢her volumes to follow. 





The Coast of Bohemia. 

A Novel. By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
$1 50. (About Ready.) 
Harper's Library Edition of Mr. Howells’s Works: 

THE WORLD OF CHANCE. $1 50.—THE QUALITY OF MERCY. $1 50.—THE 
SHADOW OF A DREAM. $1 00.—AN IMPERATIVE DUTY. $1 00.—A HAZARD 
OF NEW FORTUNES. 2 vols. $2 00.—MODERN ITALIAN POETS. With Por- 
traits. $200.—ANNIE KILBURN. $&150.—APRIL HOPES. $1 50.—THE MOUSE- 
TRAP, AND OTHER FArceEs. Illustrated. $1 00. 


A History of the Roman Empire, 
From its Foundation to the Death of Marcus Aurelius. By J. B. Bury, 
M.A. Illustrated. pp. viii., 638. (The “Student’s Series.”) 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


A House-Hunter in Europe.. 


By WILLIAM HENRY BISHOP. With Plans and an Illustration. pp. iv., 

370. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 

Mr. Bishop’s work is distinctly charming. ... The author has found out things 
which escape the wandering eye of the tourist, and he writes about them in a series 
of vivid descriptions, interspersed with quaint anecdotes. ... The great majority of 
us, who cannot imitate him, can derive a great deal of pleasure from reading his 
sketches, written in a clear, forcible style-— Watchman, Boston. 
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Italian Gardens. 


By CHARLES A. PLATT. With a Colored Frontispiece and Many IlIlus- 
trations. pp. xvi., 154. 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Top. (Nearly Ready.) 

Mr. Platt’s book is the result of a careful study of some of the most perfect ex- 
amples of landscape-gardening in southern Europe, and it is illustrated with numer- 
ous beautiful views of famous gardens in the neighborhood of Rome and Florence, 
including a colored frontispiece. The volume will be much sought after, both on 
account of its artistic beauty and for its variety of practical suggestions. 


“Harper's Young People” for 1893. 
Vol. XIV. With about 800 Illustrations and g04 Pages. 4to, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $3 50. (early Ready.) 


To Right the Wrong. 
A Novel. By EDNA LYALL, Author of “In the Golden Days,” etc. _II- 


lustrated. pp. viii., 581. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


The Love Affairs of an Old Maid. 


By LILIAN BELL. pp. viii., 188.  16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $1 25. 
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George William Curtis's Works. 
Edited by CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. Vol. I. Orations and Addresses 
on the Principles and Character of American Institutions and the Duties 
of American Citizens. Vol. II. Addresses and Reports on the Reform 
of the Civil Service of the United States. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Tops, $3 50 per volume. (Nearly Ready.) Other volumes in prepa- 
ration. 


Von Moltke’s W ritings. (Zwo New Volumes.) 
Essays, Speeches, and Memoirs 
Of Field-marshal Count Helmuth von Moltke. The Essays translated 
by CHARLES FLINT MCCLUMPHA, Ph.D.; the Speeches by Major G. 
BARTER, D.A.A.G.; and the Memoirs by MARY HERMS. Two Vol- 
umes. 8vo, Cloth, $5 oo. 


Field-marshal Count Helmuth von Moltke 
AsaCorrespondent. Translated by MARY HERMS. 8vo, Cloth. (Mear/y 
Ready. ) 

Volumes previously Published : 

The Franco-German War of 1870-71.\| Letters of Field-marshal Count Helmuth 
By Field-marshal Count HetmutH| von Moltke to his Mother and his 
von Mottke. With a Map and Por-| Brothers. Portraits‘and Illustrations. 
trait. 8vo, Cloth, $3 oo. 8vo, Cloth, $3 oo. 

Moltke: His Life and Character. Sketched in Journals, Letters, Memoirs, a Novel, 
and Autobiographical Notes. With Illustrations from Drawings by Moltke, Por- 
traits, and Fac-simile Letters. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 
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Harper’s Black and White Series. 


Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents each. 

Evening Dress. By WILLIAM Dean How- Giles Corey, Yeoman. A Play. By MARy 
ELLS. | E. WILKINS. 

My Year in a Log Cabin. By WILLIAM Whittier: Notes of his Life and of his Friend- 
DEAN HOWELLS. | ships. By Mrs. JAMes T. FIELDs. 

The Work of Washington Irving. By | Coffee and Repartee. By Joun Kenrick 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. BANGS. 

Edwin Booth. By Laurence Hurron. James Russell Lowell. An Address. By 

‘ GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 

Seen from the Saddle. By Isa CARRING- 
rON CABELL, 

A Family Canoe Trip. By FLORENCE 
WATTERS SNEDEKER. 

A Little Swiss Sojourn. [y WILLIAM 
Dean HOWELLS. 

The Rivals. By Francois Corrée. A Letter of Introduction. A Farce. By 

The Unexpected Guests. A Iarce. By WILLIAM Dean HoweELts. 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. In the Vestibule Limited. By BranpER 

Slavery and the Slave Trade in Africa. MATTHEWS. 
By Henry M. STANLEY. The Albany Depot. A Farce. By WILI1- 

The Japanese Bride. By Naomi TAMURA. 1AM DEAN HOWELLS. 


The Decision of the Court. A Comedy. 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS, 


Phillips Brooks. By the Rev. ARTHUR 


Brooks, D.D. 


George William Curtis. An Address. By 
JoHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


Harper’s Quarterly. 


Vesty of the Basins. A Novel. By S. P. MCLEAN GREENE. Post 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
1a. The Aztec Treasure- House. A Romance of Contemporaneous An- 
tiquity. By THOMAS A. JANVIER. Illustrated by REMINGTON. Post 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 
2. Dally. A Novel. By MARIA LOUISE POOL. Post 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
2a. The Bread-Winners. A Social Study. Post 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Harper’s Franklin Square Library. 


LATEST ISSUES: 


NO. 


39. Dr. Mirabel’s Theory. A Psycholog- | 734. A Wasted Crime. A Novel. By 
ical Study. By Ross GEORGE DERING. } DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY. 50 cents, 
59 cents. 


: | 733. In a Promised Land. A Novel. By 

3. Halfa Hero. A Novel. By ANTHONY | M.A. BENGOUGH. 50 cents. 
Hope. 50 cents. 32. An Imperative Duty. A Novel. By 
737. The Nameless City. A Rommany Ro- W a Dean HOWELLS. 50 cents, 
mance. By STEPHEN GRAIL. 5o0cents. | . A Girl with a Temper. A Romance 


of the Wills Act. By H. B. Finvay 
. The World of Chance. A Novel. By 


: ries KNIGHT. 50 cents. 
W. D. HowELts. 60 cents. . The Veiled Hand. A Novel. By 


. Debit and Credit. A Novel. From | FREDERICK WICKS. 50 cents, 
the German of GusTAV FREYTAG. 60 729. In Summer Shade. A Novel. By 
cents. Mary E. MANN. 50 cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


("The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to 
any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 





DAVID BALFOUR. 


With Thackeray in America. 


By Eyre Crowe, A.R.A. With 1r2r illustrations 
from sketches by the author. Small 4to, $2.00. 
“Thanks to Mr. Crowe, who was Thackeray’s secretary dur- 

ing his American tour, we are allowed to participate in the 
journey. It isa book that no lover of Thackeray will be will- 
ing to leave unread Not only is it interesting for the near 
view it gives of the author of ‘ Vanity Fair,’ but for the picture 
it paints of the United States forty years ago.”’—Critic. 


pictures. 
The Land of Poco Tiempo. 


By CHARLES F. LumMts. Illustrated. 8vo, $2.50. 

Mr. Lummis has made the land of Poco Tiempo— New Mex- 
ico and adjacent regions—his own subject; and in this volume 
he describes its social customs, racial types, its prodigious ruins, 
and sublime landscapes in his well-knowi vivid and picturesque 
style. 


ambitions.” —PAzrladelphia Ledger. 


Ivar the Viking. By Pau. B. Du Cualuv, 
12mo, $1.50. 
A story of Norse life in the fourth century. 

The Watchmaker’s Wife, and Other Stories. 
By FRANK R. STOCKTON. I2mo, $1.25. 
Containing six of the author’s inimitable tales. 


Virginibus Puerisque and Other Papers. By 
Rk. L. STEVENSON. With etched portrait. 
Letters to Dead Authors. By AnpREw LANc. 
With etched portrait and four additional letters. 
Stelligeri, and Other Essays Concerning America. 
By BARRETT WENDELL. 12mo, $1.25. 
Each 16mo, $1.25. Two new volumes in the 
cameo edition. 





By Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 


Being Memoirs of his Adventures at Home and Abroad. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

‘* Lovers of fiction have a great treat before them when they sit down to read ‘ David Balfour.’ We 
have not hesitated to compare Mr. Stevenson with Scott, when Scott is at his best, nor shall we hesitate 
to compare him with Thackeray, even in ‘ Henry Esmond,’ thougli a betier book with which to compare 
this marvellous story would be * Barry Lyndon.’’’—R. H. STODDARD in AM/at/ and Express. 


Meh Lady. 


A Story of the War. By THoMAsS NELSON PAGE 
New L£dition. IUlustrated by C. S. Reinhart. 
Small folio, $1.50. 


A new and beautifully illustrated edition of this charming 
Southern classic, in uniform style with the illustrated edition of 
** Marse Chan,” issued last year 

** Nothing more beautiful has ever been penned by a South- 
ern writer.” —New Orleans Picayune 


THE ONE I KNEW THE BEST OF ALL. By Mrs. Burnett. 
A Memory of the Mind of a Child. Fully illustrated by R. B. Birch. 12mo, $2.00. 

Mrs. Burnett's story is unique in literature, being the frankly autobiographical narrative of the experi- 
ences of a child up to girlhood, with its sensations and emotions as each new phase and problem of life 
opens toit. In no sense, however, is it a juvenile story, being distinctly the study by a mature mind of 
that wholly different world which a child's mental life presents. incidentally, the story gives remarkable 


Customs and Fashions in Old New 
England. 
By Avice Morse EARLE. 12mo, $1.25. 

In this volume Mrs. Earle, the author of the popular book, 
“Sabbath in Puritan New England,’’ describes the daily life, 
habits, and customs of the Puritans, in the same interesting, sym 
pathetic. and witty style that marked her former work. 


WOMEN OF THE VALOIS AND VERSAILLES COURTS. 
Frown the French of Imbert de Saint-Amand. 
Women of the Valois Court. The Court of Louis XIV. | 


The Court of Louis XV. Last Years of Louis XV. 


Each with numerous portraits, r2mo, $1.25. The set, 4 vols., half calf, $10.09; cloth, $5.00. 

‘In his previous volumes upon Famous Women of the French Court, M. de Saint-Amand apostro- 
phized the virtues of Marie Antoinette, the Empress Josephine, Marie Louise, Duchess of Angouléme, and 
Duchess of Berry. He now reverts to agroup of even more distinction and of quite as much historic in- 
terest. He presents a group of feminine types, discovering almost every shade of human passions and 


NEW FICTION BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 


Opinions of a Philosopher. By Ropert Grant. 
Illustrated, r2mo, $1.00. 
A sequel to the “ Reflections of a Married Man.” 

Tom Sylvester. By T. R.SULLiVAN. I2mo, $1.50. 

The Copperhead. By Harotp FRrReperic. 
I2mo, $1.00. 


NEW VOLUMES OF ESSAYS. 


Windfalls of Observation, for the Edification of 
the Young and the Solace of Others. By E. S. 
MARTIN. 12mo, $1.25. 

The Sunny Days of Youth: A Book for Boys 
and Young Men. By the author of ‘* How to be 
Happy though Married.”* t2mo, $1.25. 

An Old [iaster, and Other Political Essays. By 
Wooprow WILson, Ph.D., LL.D. 12mo, $1.00. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, N. Y. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS’ NEW IMPORTATIONS. 


Pastorals of France—Renunciations : 
\ Volume of Stories, comprising ‘‘A Last Love at Pornic,” ‘* Yvonne of Croisic,” ‘* The Four Bells of 
Chartres,” ‘* A Chemist in the Suburbs,” *‘ A Confidence at the Savile,” ‘* The North Coast and 
Eleanor.” By FREDERICK WEDMORE. ‘Title-page by J. FULLEYLOVE, R. I. Crewn 8vo, $2.00. 


Arts and Crafts Essays. 


By Members of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society. Edited and with a preface by WILLIAM Morris. 

Crown 8vo, $2.50. 

CONTENTS.—TEXTILES. By Witttam Morrts.—OF DECORATIVE PAINTING AND DESIGN. By Water 
Crang.—OF WALL-PAPERS. By Water Craner.—PRINTING. By Wma. Morris and E. Warker.—BOOKBIND- 
ING. By T. J. Coppen -Sanperson.—OF DESIGNS AND WORKING DRAWINGS. By Lewis F. Day.—OF DECO- 
RATED FURNITURE. By J. H. Potten.—DESIGN. By J. D. Seppinc.—METAL WORK, STONE AND WOOD 
CARVING, EMBROIDERY, LACE, CARVING, MATERIALS, COLOR, etc. etc. 


Letters of Franz Liszt. 


Edited and collected by LA MARA, translated by CONSTANCE BACHE. With 2 portraits. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 
$6.00. 


This work contains over 650 most interesting letters addressed by Liszt to well-known persons in society, literature, and art, 
and reveal in their unvarnished variety the real character of the great and charming artist. 


ESQUEMELING'S BUCCANEERS. 
The Buccaneers of America; 

Or, a True Account of the Most Remarkable Assaults Committed of Late Years upon the Coasts of the West 
Indies by the Buccaneers, etc. By JOHN EsSQUEMELING, one of the Buccaneers who was present at those 
tragedies. Reprinted from the edition of 1684, to which is added a reprint of the very scarce Fourth 
Part by BASIL RINGROSE, With fac-similes of all the original engravings, etc. 8vo, $5.00. 


7. . 
Things Chinese. 

Being Notes on Various Subjects Connected with China. By J. Dyer BALL. 8vo, $3.00. 

‘“‘* Things Chinese’ gives more information on various subjects connected with China than all the previous publications in the 
same direction combined.”’—Honug Kong Telegraph. 

Japan as We Saw It. 

3y Miss M. BICKERSTETH. With preface by the Bishop of Exeter. With 38 illustrations, maps, and por- 

traits. Crown 8vo, $5.00. 

The author of this new book on Japan is the daughter of the Bishop of Exeter, with whom she made the tour. The 


narrative of her observations and experiences is both entertaining and instructive. They were at Osaka during the earthquake, 
and among the illustrations are some taken during that upheaval. 


The Influence of Buddhism on Primitive Christianity. 


By ARTHUR LILLIE. 12mo, $1.00. 
A compact and careful study of the origins of Christianity and the parallelisms between it and Buddhism. 


> J * > 
Woman’s Mission. 
A Series of Congress Papers on the Philanthropic Work of Women, by Eminent Writers. Arranged and 
edited, with a preface and notes. By THE BARONESS BURDETTE-CouTTs. Issued under the auspices 
of the Royal British Commission, Chicago Exhibition, 1893. Royal 8vo, $3.50. 


CONTENTS.—WOMEN’S WORK FOR CHILDREN. By Hespa Stretton. FOR THE LITTLE ONES. By 
Mrs. Mo_teswortH. CLUBS FOR WORKING-GIRLS. By Hon. Maupr Stax_tey. WORKING GUILDS By Mrs. 
G. A. Sata. RESCUE WORK BY WOMEN AMONG WOMEN. By Miss Mary H. Sreer. SICK-NURSING AND 
HEALTH-NURSING. By Miss Frorence Nicutincate. THE ROYAL SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLEWORK. By 


H.R.H. Princess CHRISTIAN, etc., etc. ‘ : 
The Mermaid Series. 
THE BEST PLAYS OF THE OLD DRAMATISTS. 

Each vol, containing about 500 pages and an etched frontispiece. Post 8vo, decorated cloth. Per vol., $1.00. 

New Volumes of the Series. 
THE BEST PLAYS OF BEN JONSON. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by BRINSLEY NICHOL- 

sON and C. H. HerForp. Vol. 1 mow ready, vol. 2 and 3 shortly. 
Volumes already issued. 

Christopher Mariowe—Thomas Otway—John Ford—Philip Massinger, 2 vols.—Thomas 
Heywood—William Wycherlcy—Nero, and Other Plays—Beaumont and Fletcher, 2 vols.— 
William Congreve—Webster and Tourneur—Thomas [liddleton, 2 vols.—James Shirley— 
Thomas Dekker. 

*,* After Jan. 1, 1894, the price of this series will be raised to $1.25 per volume. 





*.* The above books for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. New Catalogue of 
‘*‘ Art Books” ready; also General Catalogue of Importations; also New, Rare, and Choice Book Catalogue. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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FRENCH ILLUSTRATORS 


By Louis MorRIN. Introduction by JULES CLARETIE. 
E-dition de Luxe, Limited to 1030 Copies for America. 


WITH FIFTEEN PLATES (13x17 INCHES) PRINTED IN COLOR 
ON HAND-MADE JAPAN PAPER, AND MORE THAN ONE HUN. 
DRED SKETCHES, PORTRAITS, AND DRAWINGS IN THE TEXT. 


HE publishers have taken full advantage of the special opportunities offered by the interest of 

the subject and the wealth of artistic material available. The success which attended the pub- 
lication of Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith’s book on ‘‘ American Illustrators” indicated a large audience 
for an adequate work on the same plan devoted to the men who have made French illustrations 
pre-eminent the world over. 

Every feature of the illustration of the book has been made a most careful study, as the fol- 
lowing list of plates, text illustrations, and designs will show : 

List of Plates Printed on Imperial Hand-made Japan Paper. 


EE. .oddeds sence caesces eee pense vue Photogravure......00++++ Dragoons in Campaign Service. 
Bart Lah 6 occvescrcvcccess vadee decewees Photogravure ......0+-+. The Aigrette. 

LL. Marchetti....cccscccccecsecscvesesevens Color Plate...........+«.A Modern Song. 

BP. Flamengo c.ccscceccccccccesces ¢ecee CN FEAR cc ncnsse oseens The Black Hussar. 

BD Bil TR ncn cscs cicccosesadvndptevrnd ne Pat Peres The Death of Gen. Chérette. 
Gh DR cc cccic cer ccec cet cctsece coves PRotogravure ..ceseceeses The Young ‘Fishers. 

P. Renouard........-ccccsecsceesecoc cece Btching ..sccccsevccvcoes One of the Ballet. 

Rouls Mietlts 062 )5.0cccerecuvecesecciccscens Color Plate. ..00.ccer-ee- Pierrot and Colombine. 
Madeleine Lemaire........-.-+--+e+s0-000 India Proof ......e+++00+ Portrait of a Girl, 

Joutet de Monvel..........-+++++ epectess PHOlOTAVUTE «666 ce ee eeee Study Hour. 

A. Lepére. ......ccccce cecccresececceececs India Proof...++..0+++- On the Seine. 

F. H. Kaemmerer........-.-++++0 odegceet Color Platé..... .esecees The Riverside Inn. 

Be MEINE, oocd cones nce+c0esccepoueens Calet FE o. 00 contonneia The Bird Perch. 

D. Vierge.......0-.cccsccc-ccosccevcce tees LOM PrOOS ...+020cc0008 In Malaga. 

I io one ct deen ttre ce yer ta meecunel .-Color Plate.......+.++-..+.Playing Bars. 


The photogravures and color plates have been prepared and pripted by Goupil & Co., in Paris, 
under the direction of the artists. 


THE TEXT ILLUSTRATIONS 


incliaide drawings by the leading French illustrators. There are also given portraits of the leading 
illustrators drawn in crayon by W. J. Baer, pictures of studios, etc. 


COVER AND PORTFOLIO DESIGNS 
have been secured by GeorGES AURIOL, Louis MorIN, JULES CHERET, A. GIRALDON, and 


A, ROBAND!. 
The portfolio is by ALBERT LyNcH from a water-color made specially for the work. Price, 


$15.00 net. Application for early numbers should be made at once. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York. 
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DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


Have Just Published 


A DAUGHTER OF THIS WORLD. A novel by FLETCHER BATTERSHALL. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
A COIGN OF VANTAGE. A novel by JoHN SeyMouR Woop, author of ‘‘ Gramercy Park,” ete. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
PRISONERS OF THE EARTH and Other Stories. By H. D. Lowry. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
IN THE DWELLINGS OF SILENCE. A novel by WALKER S. KENNEDY. 12mo, cloth, $1.co. 
FROM WISDOM COURT. Essays by HENRY SETON MERRIMAN and STEPHEN G. TALLENTYRE, 


With 30 illustrations by E. Courboin. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
COLONY OF MERCY; or, Social Christianity at Work. An account of the Colony of Epileptics at 
Bielefeld in Westphalia. By Jutre Sutter. With 22 illustrations and plan. Octavo, cloth, $2.50. 
THE CARLYLES, AND A SEGMENT OF THEIR CIRCLE. By G. F. Esrinasse. Octavo, 
cloth, $4.00. 
Mr. Espinasse, a literary and journalistic veteran, has been on terms of intimacy with many literary men of prominence, as 
Sir Walter Scott, Lord Jeffrey, Campbell, Wordsworth, the Carlyles, Leigh Hunt, George Eliot, Thackeray, Dickens, and 
others who appear in his pages. 


The Parliamentary Novels by Anthony Trollope, comprising: 


CAN YOU FORGIVE HER? 3 vols. PHINEAS REDUX. 3 vols. PHINEAS FINN. $3 vols. 
THE PRIME SINISTER. 3 vols. THE DUKE’S CHILDREN. 3 vols. In all 15 volumes, 


12mo0, cloth, gilt tops, illustrated with photogravures from designs by C. R. Grant, $18.75. A large-paper edition limited to 


250 copies, at net $37.50. T. : } : 
This is the continu ation of our reissue of the novels of Anthony Trollope, begun last season with the publication of the 


“ Chronicles of Barsetshire,’’ in 13 volumes, at $16.25. 

THE NOVELS OF MARIA EDGEWORT H, to be issued at intervals, with illustrations in photogravure, 
beginning with “‘ Belinda,” in two volumes, at the uniform price of $1.00 per volume. This edition of avout 12 volumes will 
be uniform in type, size, etc , with the very popular edition of Jane Austen’s Works published during the last year by Dent, 
of London, and is publishe od jointly with him. 

Large-paper edition, limited to 150 copies, at $3.00 per volume. 


THE LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE, translated from the French of MAXIME DE LA RocHEeTERIE 
by Cora Hamilton Bell. In two vols., 8vo, with 20 photogravure portraits of the leading characters, $7.50. 

This new life of Marie Antoinette, which has been crowned by the French Academy, will probably remain the standard 
life of the unfortunate queen. Owing to the recent discovery of a large mass of the correspondence of the Austrian Ambassa- 
dor at the French Court, a 4ood of light has been thrown upon many points which have hitherto been matters of conjecture alone. 

There will be an edition on special paper of this book, limited to 150 copies, at $15.00. Two colored portraits will accom- 
pany the large-paper edition exclusively. 

LETTERS FROM MY MILL, translated from the French of ALPHONSE DAupeT by Frank Hunter 
Potter. With decorative head-pieces by Geo. Wharton Edwards, and fen full-page designs in color by Madame Madeleine 
Lemaire. 8vo, cloth, gilt, $4.00. 

A large-paper edition, with special features, limited to 250 copies, at $10.00. 

HORACE WALPOLE, A MEMOIR. By Austin Dosson, author of ‘ Four Frenchwomen,” ‘ Eigh- 
teenth Century Vignettes,” etc., etc. In one volume, uniform with these, with fourteen illustrations in photogravure. 8vo, 

| 
cloth, $2.00. 

A large-paper edition, limited to 250 copies, with the plates on Japan paper, $5.00 net. 

THE BOW OF ORANGE RIBBON. By Ametta E. Barr, author of ‘* Friend Olivia,” ‘*Tan Vedder's 
Wife,” etc., etc. With one hundred illustrations, four of them in color, by Theo. Hampe. 8vo, beautifully bound, cloth, $2.50; 
silk, $3.50. 


THE JOURNAL OF EUGENIE DE GUERIN. In two volumes, 12mo, cloth gilt, beautifully bound, $3.00. 
SOME OLD PURITAN LOVE LETTERS. John and Margaret Winthrop, 1678-1638. Edited by 


Josepu Hopkins Twicuwett. With photogravure portrait of John Winthrop, reproduced from the painting in the State 
House at Boston for this volume. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 

THE RIVALS. A comedy by RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. — Illustrated by Frank M. Gregory, with five 
ple ates: in color, and upwards of fifty designs in black and white. One volume, 8vo, beautifully bound in full gold side, uniform 
with “‘ The School for Scandal,’’ published last year, $3. 5 

A large-paper edition, with special features, limited to 250 copies, $6.00 net. 
IRISH IDYLLS. By JANE BarRLow, author of ; LYNDELL SHERBURNE: A Sequel to ‘‘ Sher- 


“ Bogland Studies.’’ 12mo, cloth, $1.2 burne House.”” By AManpa M. DouGtas. Uniform with 
This edition contains new matter a is copy righted. The it in style and binding. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
original work has passed to a TH1rp EpiTi1on in England. 


NATIONAL CONSOLIDATION OF THE RAIL- ASHES OF ROSES. A novel by Louise KNIGuT 
WAYS OF THE UNITED STATES. By } WHEATLEY. 12mo0, cloth, $1.00. 
Geo. H. Lewis, of the Des Moines Bar. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. A HILLSIDE PARISH. A story by S. BAYARD 
WILLIAM JAY AND THE ABOLITION Dop, author of ‘‘ A Highland Chronicle.’’ 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
MOVEMENT. By Bayarp TuCKERMAN. 8vo, | WITCH WINNIE IN PARIS; or, The King’s 
cloth, $2.50. ae age Abroad. A new volume in the Witch Winnie 


THE AMERICAN GIRL AT COLLEGE. By| — Series. By Evizaneru W. Cuamexey, author of “ Witch 


Ean Sa SC ade asena, Gath, $1.00. Winnie, Witch Winnie’s Mystery,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A QUESTION OF HONOUR. By LYNDE P ALMER, | THE HISTORY OF A BEARSKIN, From the 


author of “ John Jack,” “One Day’s Weaving,” etc., etc. French of Jutes p—E MARTHOLD. With one hundred illus- 
r2mo, cloth, $1.25. trations by J.O. B. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE ROSE OF LOVE. A novel by ANGELINA | | ELSIE AT ION. A new volume in the ever-in- 


Teat, author of “ Muriel Howe.” 12mo, cioth, $1.00. creasingly popular Elsie Series. 1amo, cloth, $1.25. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 5 East 1oth Street, New York. 
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dramatic novel that Mark Twain has ever written. 
‘*Pudd’nheaa Wilson,” a hard-headed country 
lawyer, furnishes much of the fun that one natu- 7 
rally expects to find in a story by the author of 
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; has written two great stories, : 

7 which The Century Co. has se- 

4 cured for serial publication in The 

Century Magazine and St. Nich- ¢ 

: olas for Young Folks in 1894. 
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) ‘“ Pudd’nhead 

} udd’nhead_ } 
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} Wilson 

begins in the December (Christmas) aumber of 4 
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THE CENTURY. 

Like several of Mark Twain's stories, it has for g 

; its scene a steamboat town on the Mississippi 

River forty years ago. It is perhaps the most q 
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“The Innocents Abroad,”’ but he appears in 
! 
: There is this trouble about special , 
providences,—namely: there is often 
a doubt as to which party was intended ) 
to be the beneficiary. In the case of the 
ZH Children, the Bears and the Prophet, , 
<, the bears got more real satisfaction 4 
A out of the episode than the prophet 

oad did, because they got the children. — 

oo Pupp’NHEAD WILson’s CALENDAR. , 

4 

quite another light in the murder trial which 4 

forms the thrilling climax of the story. The plot e 

: introduces a novel and ingenious employment of $ 
: science in the detection of crime, and the char- am 
acters are well drawn and their every action is . 7 

: interesting. The story, which begins in Decem- : 
ber, will run through six or seven numbers. 
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For Boys and Girls Mark Twain has written 


“Tom Sawyer Abroad,” | 
E 


which will appear in 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR YOUNG FOLKS, — | 


Beginning with the November number, now ready. { 


The adventures cof Mark Twain's great boy characters, ‘‘ Tom Sawyer” and ‘‘ Hucklebe , 
Finn,” with their faithful companion the negro Jim, are here most delightfully continued 
They visit the eastern hemisphere,—not in the ordinary w ay, but accidentally, as it were, and 
in a flying-machine. Every boy and girl will want to read ‘“‘ Tom Sawyer Abroad,’ * while their 
elders are enjoying ‘‘ Pudd‘nhead Wilson."’ ‘‘ Wide Awake " is now merged in St. NICHOLAS, 
and beginning with November, the first number of the new novel, ST. NICHOLAS will be per- 
manently enlarged by the addition of about 20opagesin the volume. See prospectus on next page. 


Both THE CENTU and St. NICHOLAS FOR YOUNG FOLKS ald ats by The Century 


. 33 East 17th St., New York,—Tur CENTURY at $4.00 a year, ST. NICHOLAS at $3.00. All 
in Asellers and newsdealers take subscriptions, or remittance may be made directly to the publishers. 
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Send a postal card to The Century Co., 33 East rzth St., 
for a miniature Century Magazine and St. Nicholas free. 
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It absorbs 
‘* Wide 


and appears in 


ENLARGED 
FORM. 


A Great 
Program in 


1894. 


With the November number ST. NICHOLAS, the worlil-famous magazine for girls and 
boys, celebrates its twenty-first birthday. The popular Boston magazine, “ Wide Awake,” 
has now ceased publication as a separate periodical and is merged in St. NICHOLAs, thus 
following “The Little Corporal,” “The Children’s Hour,” “ The Schoolday Magazine,” 
“Our Young Folks,” and other publications in becoming a part of the one great magazine, 
“St. NICHOLAS FOR YouNG Fotks.” St. N1CHOLAs will be enlarged by the addition of 
about two hundred pages in the volume to provide space for the great list of attractions 
which have been secured for the new volume. Among these are the following: 


‘‘Tom Sawyer Abroad,’’ a Serial Story by Mark Twain. 

A most delightful narrative, continuing in Europe the adventures of one of Mark Twain's 
most famous creations; freely illustrated with pictures by Tom Sawyer's special artist, ‘‘ taken 
on the spot.”’ 

A Series of Stories of India, by Rudyard Kipling. 

Written especially for ST. NICHOLAS with all the dramatic power of Mr. Kipling's best 
work. December will contain what is probably the greatest elephant story ever written for 
young folks. 

‘American Authors,”’ by Brander Matthews. 

This series is written especially for young people, and sets forth in clear, simple, and brief 
form the mkin biographical facts and the chief literary qualities of the most famous men in 
American literature, including Irving, Cooper, Bryant, Hawthorne, Emerson, Poe, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, and Whittier. 


‘*Recollections of Wild Life,’’ by Dr. Charles Eastman. 
A truly remarkable series of papers, in which a full-blooded Sioux Indian, a graduate of 
Dartmouth College, gives an account of his boyhood and the life of his people. 


‘Teddy and Carrots,’’ by James Otis. 
A story of newsboy life in New York, by the author of ‘‘ Toby Tyler,”’ etc. 


Single Contributions 
From Edmund Clarence Stedman, Frank R. Stockton, Mary Hallock Foote, The Author of 
‘Hans Brinker," Susan Coolidge, and other well-known writers. Descriptive and historical 
papers, travel sketches, merry rhymes and fun by pen and pencil will abound, includin 
papers on departments of the government—the mint, the patent-office, ete.— and on cadet-life 
and life on a man-of-war. The departments will be kept up with spirit and new ones are in 
course of preparation. With an early number the magazine will appear in a new cover. 


EVERYTHING IN ST. NICHOLAS IS ILLUSTRATED. 





New subscribers should begin with November. Price,£3.00a year. Remit by check, 
draft, moncy- or express-order, or in registered letter. All dealers and the publishers take 
subscriptions. 


THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th St., New York. 





. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 











A GREAT 
REFERENCE WORK 


Important to all library owners, 


invaluable 
to all mustc lovers; 


students of music — The Cyclopedia of | 


Music and Musicians, edited by Jobu D. 
Champlin and W. F. Apthorp, now 
in a popular edition, 


issue d\ 


Cyclopedia of Painters and Painting, in | 


three sumptuous 
1000 illustrations. 

ure-house of facts,’ 
derson, in the N. Y. Times, ‘‘not only a 
mine of information, but a gallery of art.’ 


Send for full descriptive circular of the | 


work. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 


743 & 745 Broadway, N. Y. 


and essential to all | 


uniform with the | 


oe | 
volumes containing over | 
‘It is a perfect treas- | 
" says Mr. W. J. Hen- | 


Pall Mall Magazine @ 


(Monthly, 25 Cents.) 


Edited by Lord Frederic Hamilton, M.P., and Sir Douglas Straiz 


NOVEMBER NUIIBER. 


BISMARCK AT HOME, by SIDNEY WHITMAN. 
| TORRIGIANO, by GRANT ALLEN. 

THE SERE—THE YELLOW LEAF, by Mm 
SARAH GRAND; and many other contributi 
from the best-known living authors. Besid 
the colored frontispiece, entitled 

IN THE EVENING OF THE YEAR. 

The PALL MALL MAGAZINE contains a num- 
ber of full-page illustrations of great beauty, 
and is profusely illustrated throughout by 
leading artists in black = white. 








dyed London Daily Teleg hevedh says: 

‘Without question THz Patt MAL MaGazinz is remarkab! 
among the illustrated monthly periodicals for the number ar 
beauty of its pictures and the high finish which characterize 
them.” 

Editorial Offices: 18 Charing Cross Road, Londen, W. €. 

Publishing offices:—London: George Routledge & Sons, 
Limited, Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; Manchester: Georg 
Routledge & Sons, Limited, 16 Jackson’s Row; New York: 
The International News Company; Toronto 
The Toronto News Company; Montreal: ‘The Montreal News 
Company. 








UNMOUNTED 
HOTOGRAPHS. 


15,000 SUBJECTS. 
1893 PARIS SALON 
FIGURE STUDIES. 


PAINTINGS OF THE 
WORLD’S FAIR. 

















EW SCENERY 
SUBJECTS | PORTRAITS: 


OUR COMPLETE CATALOGUES 
with Sample Cabinet and Scrap Photographs sent on 
receipt of 2. & cents. 


Send address on postal for our list of Xmas 
Fine Art Novelties. 


THE MOULTON PHOoTo. Co., 
SALEM, MASS. 











| UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


. of Ancient and Modern Works 
® of Art, reproductions of famous 
paintings, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture, with views from all parts 
of the world. Send 15 cents for 
catalogues of 14,000 subjects, in- 
cluding 1893 supplement. For 
$1.50 we will send above cata- 
logues and a sample dozen cabinet photographs. 

Lantern slides made to order from any of our subjects. 

Photograph Mounting in Albums or on cards a 
specialty. Albums supplied. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 828 Wash’n St., Boston. 


Loris ion 


ce DIRECT tMPORTATIONS ~& 
Catalogue. ten thousand Subveels 10%? 


C-H-DUNTON &Co- 
136 BOYLSTON ST. BOSTON. 


we DIALOGUES, Pieces to Speak 
XMAS 22¢ Rateat starainean : ioe, 


DMORE & CO., 85 John 8t,, N. ¥. 
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J.B. Lippincott Company’s New Books. 





Tales from Shakespeare. 
By CHARLES and Mary LAMB, with a con- | 
tinuation by HARRISON S. MorRIS, author | 
of “ Tales from Ten Poets,” etc. 4 vols., | 
16mo, illustrated, cloth, $4.00; half calf or | 
half morocco, $8.00; three-quarters calf, | 
$10.00. De Luxe Edition, 4 vols., small | 
8vo, cloth, $12.00 net. 


History of the Consulate and 
the Empire of France 
under Napoleon. 

By L. A. THIERS, ex- Prime Minister of 
France. Translated from the French, with 
the consent of the author, by D. FORBES 
CAMPBELL, Printed from new type, and 
illustrated with 36 steel plates, printed 
from the French originals. The first vol- 
ume now ready to be followed by one vol- 
ume a month until completed. 12 8vo vols., 
cloth, $3.00 #e¢ per vol. 


The Lives of the Queens of 
England. 

By AGNES STRICKLAND. New Cabinet 

Edition, in 8 vols., 16mo, cloth, $12.00; 

half calf, $24.00 ; three-quarters calf, $28.00. 


lilustrated Edition of the Half- 


Hour Series. 
Selected and arranged by CHARLES MOR- 
RIS. Uniform in style, size, and binding. 


Half Hours with the Best Foreign Au- 
thors. 
4 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $6.00; 
half calf, $10.00 ; three-quarters calf, $13.00. 
Half Hours with the Best Humorous 
Authors. 
4 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $6.00; 
half calf, $10.00; three-quarters calf, $13.00. 


Half Hours with the Best American Au- 
thors. 
4 vols., crown 8vo,-cloth, $6.00; half calf, 
$10.00; three-quarters calf, $13.0c; 8vo 
size, half cloth, $16.00, 


Half Hours with American History. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, $3.00; half calf, 
$5.00; three-quarters calf, $6.50. 


Goldsmith’s Works. 
New Edition, published in connection with 
Dent & Co., of London. Illustrated with 
etchings Le HERBERT RAILTON. 6 vols., 





16mo, clot 


| Historical Tales. 


The Romance of Reality. By CHARLES 
Morris, author of “ The Half- Hour Se- 
ries,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 per vol.— 
America, England, France, Germany. Each 
work sold separately, or in sets in boxes. 
Price, $5.00 per set; half calf, $10.00. 


History of the Reign of the 


Emperor Charles V. 


2 vols. 


Biographical and Critical Mis- 


cellanies. x. vol. 
Completing the De Luxe Edition (limited 
to 250 copies) of the celebrated works of 
WILLIAM H. Prescott. Large 8vo. Hand- 
somely bound in half morocco, gilt top, 
$5.00 ze¢ per volume. 


Through Colonial Doorways. 
By ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON, 
Edition de Luxe, On large and fine paper, 
with new illustrations, consisting of etch- 
ings and photogravures of rare portraits, 
residences, etc. 8vo, handsomely bound, 
uncut edges, in box, $3.50 met. Fourth 
Edition. 12mo, colonial covers, $1.25 


the Yule-Log Glow. 


By HARRISON S, Morris. Containing 
Christmas Tales and Christmas Poems 
“from ‘round the World.” New Illustrated 
Edition. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $4.00; half 
polished calf or morocco, $8.00; three- 
quarters calf, $10.00. 


Seven Christmas Eves. 
The Romance of a Social Evolution. By 
Seven Authors. With illustrations by Dub- 
LEY HARDY. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


The Chronicles of Fairyland. 


A volume of Fantastic Tales. 
HuME. 4to, cloth extra, $1.50. 


A Dog of Flanders, 


And Other Stories. By OurpA. A col- 
lection of four charming sketches for young 
readers. With illustrations, small 4to 
cloth $1.50. 


Twenty Little Maidens. 


By Amy E. BLANCHARD. A delightful 
book for little folks. With 20 full-page 
illustrations by IDA WAUGH. Small 4to, 
cloth extra, $1.50. 


By FERGUS 


For sale by oy Bookse llers, or sent by the Publishers, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 745 and 717 Market St, PHILADELPAIA. 
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NOW READY—THE NOVEMBER PART OF THE 


YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL, 


The best Journal for Ladies and Families, containing the latest and best fashions; profusely 
illustrated; a mammoth colored supplement of fashions; numerous complete stories of ab- 
sorbing interest; and the opening chapters of a new and original serial story, entitled 


“WEHRiIcCH OF THEM ?’’ 


Besides New Music, Embroidery Designs, etc. The most complete magazine for ladies published. 
Price, 30 Cents. Yearly, $4.00, including the Christmas number. All newsdealers, and 









THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, NEW YORE. 





5 NEW NOVELS 1s Cents. 


All complete in the NOVEMBER NUMBER of the FAMILY LIBRARY MONTHLY. 
Of all Newsdealers and THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, NEW YORK, 
S83 & 85 Duane Street, one door East of Broadway. 





Subscriptions Received for any Periodical, Foreign or Domestic. 









While the world is filled with sorrow, 
And hearts must break and bleed, 
It’s day all day in the day-time, 
And there is no night in Creede. 


The Silver Queen 


A realistic story of the early days of Creede, the 
co-work of Cy WARMAN and Firz Mac. 

A most startling and 
vivid tale of actual life. 
Iv’s a valuable history, 
full of knowledge to every 
living mortal. 

THe GreEAT_ DIviIvEe #@& 
for Nov. and Dec. will 
also contain illustrated 
articles of the greatest 
interest and importance \ 
to every person bearing 
the name of 


Crawford or Fleming 


or belonging to any 
branch of these families. MISS POLLY PARSONS. 

It's a MONTHLY JOURNAL for the home, read 

by everybody, because it contains matter that interests 
everybody. Its stories of adventure are exciting, but 
not exaggerated. Its popular science articles are 
not too popular to be scientific, nor too scientific to 
be popular. Its illustrations are striking. Its con- 
tents so varied that each member of the family wants 
to see it first. 

Information, amusement, novel ideas, beautiful 
ictures, original music 
‘acts and fancies from all 

corners of the world, the 
best thoughts of the best 
thinkers, and the curious 
features of the Wild West 
are all found in THE 
GREAT Dtvipe. _ Ten 
cents a copy; one dollar 
“Send today f 

= en a or our 
Great Premium Number, offering absolutely free 
beautiful gilts of a most novel character, made of 
handsome and rare agates, varying from the trans- 
lucent green moss agate to the deep red carnelians, 
onyx and flashing tiger eye, to the rough but rich and 
brilliant gold and silver ores, beautiful spars, crystals, 
etc. Bicycles, diamonds, books, etc. We know you 
will be pleased. Always address 


REAT Divide. 


1516 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo. 













D R A M A for Dramatic Clubs. Comedies, Farces, 

Tableaux -Vivants, and other entertain- 
ments for church and school exhibitions. Wigs and beards, pa- 
per scenery, minstrel goods, etc. Send for descriptive list No. 6. 
HAROLD ROORBACH, Taxarricat Booxssiier, 132 Nassau St., N.Y: 


Amelie Rives’ 


TANIS, THE SANG-DIGGER. 


12mo, cloth, gilt, ete., price $1.50. 





Unquestionably this is the strongest novel 
that the talented author of “A Brother to 
Dragons,” “The Quick or the Dead,” 
“ Athelwold,” “Virginia of Virginia,” “ Ac- 
cording to St. John,” etc., has written. 


‘* Tanis, the Sang-Digger,” is unquestionably Amé- 
lie’s chef d’ceuvre.— Courier, Boston, Mass. 

‘** Tanis, the Sang-Digger,” is a story of great dra- 
matic power.—Vevws, Milwaukee, Wis. 

‘* Tanis, the Sang-Digger,” by Amélie Rives, turns 
out to be a most unconventional and brilliant piece of 
work.—P/ain Dealer, Cleveland, O. 

As chapter after chapter unfolds its ‘‘ unfettered un- 
conventionality,” the story promises to win for its au- 
thor quite as much distinction as did her famous 
novels of a few years ago.—A merican, Baltimore, Md. 





For sale at all leading book stores, or sent postpaid on receipt 


of price by 
“TOWN TOPICS, 


21 West 23d Street, = NEW YORK. 


Artistic Presents of Permanent Value, 
FINE PICTURES AT MODERATE PRICES. 


High-class Etchings, Engravings, and Water- 





colors, suitable for framing ; many of them rav¢ 
and unprocurable elsewhere. Descriptive Cata- 
logue Nz. 10 (of Modern Etchings only), wit/ 
50 illustrations, mailed on receipt of five two 
cent stamps. Frederick Keppel & Co., 20 East 
16th Street, New York. Branch houses at 
| Paris, and 24 Van Buren Street, Chicago. 
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D. APPLETON & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
The Story of Washington. 


iv ELIZABETH EGGLESTON SEELYE, author of ‘‘ The 
Story of Columbus.” Edited by Dr. Edward Eg- 
With over 100 illustrations by Allegra 
Eggleston. A new volume in the ‘‘ Delights of 
History’ Series. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 
[his book will supply a demand for a life of Washington, the 
of convenient size, popular, including the latest results of 
earch, planned according to the methods of the new school of 
history, and containing illustrations of almost every available 
bject which the story includes. 


. 
lemoirs. 
By CHARLES GopFREY LELAND (Hans Breitmann). 
Large 12mo, cloth. 


gleston. 


A fascinating vciume of reminiscences of a most varied and 


icturesque life. 


Personal Recollections of 
Werner von Siemens. 


, $5.00. 


SvO, cloth 
In two very different fields —the application of heat and the 
pplication of electricity—Herr Von Siemens gained pre-eminent 
tion by his rare combination of scientific insight and pow- 
practical utilization of his knowledge. 


The Gilded [lan. 


(El Dorado), And Other Pictures of the Spanish 
Occupancy of America. By A, F. BANDELIER. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


he author here describes the adventures and romantic episodes 
attendant upon the early Spanish explorations of the Southwest. 


The Country School in 


New England. 
With 60 illustrations from 
Photographs and Drawings made by the Author. 
8vo, cloth. 


By CLIFTON JOHNSON, 


The author describes and illustrates the winter and summer 
terms, the scholars in their classes and at the blackboard, their 
punishments, their fishing and coasting, their duties and amuse- 
ments on the farm—in short, the every-day life of the boys and 
girls of rural New England in the days of our fathers and our own. 


Duffels. 
By EDWARD EGGLEsTON, author of ‘‘ Roxy,” ‘‘ The 
Hoosier Schoolmaster,” ‘* The Faith Doctor,” etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


_For an explanation of the title the reader is referred to the 
charming introduction which forms the author’s prelude to his 
collection of admirable stories. 


The Bronté Family, 
In Ireland. 


By Dr. WILLIAM Wricut. Illustrated. 
cloth, $1.50. 


_This book presents new and thrilling pages in the family 
history of the Bronté sisters. 


Louisa [luhlbach’s 
Historical Novels. 


Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 


I2mo, 


New edition, 18 vols, 
per volume, $1.00. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on receipt of 
price by the publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


1, 3, and § Bond St., NEW YORK. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Witness to Immortality,in 
Literature, Philosophy, and 
Life. 


By Rev. GreorGE A, GorDoN, of the Old South 
Church, Boston. 12mo, $1.50. Dr. Gordon here 
presents the fruits of thoughtful study on the Im- 
mortal Life, in the Scriptures, in the world’s deep- 
est poetry and philosophy, in the Epistles of Paul, 
and in the life and words of Christ. 


o 
A Japanese Interior. 

By ALice M. Bacon, author of ‘* Japanese Girls and 
Women.” 16mo, $1.25. A book of equal value and 
interest, describing from personal observation Jap- 
anese home and school life, theatres, travelling, ho- 
tels, temples, food, dress, dolls’ festivals, wrestling 
contests, curio men, fireworks, the climate, earth- 
quakes, etc. 


The Son of a Prophet. 


By GEORGE ANSON JACKSON. 16mo, $1.25. An 
historical story of great interest, giving a view of 
times and persons possessing a kind of sacred fasci- 
nation. The scene is in Palestine and Egypt in the 
reign of King Solomon, and the author is very suc- 
cessful in creating the character of the man who 
wrote the wonderfui Book of Job. 


A Sketch of the History of the 
Apostolic Church. 


By OLiver J. THATCHER, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 16mo, $1.25. A thoroughly 
interesting book, giving in admirable form the re- 
sults of the latest researches in the early history of 
the Christian Church. 


_A Roadside Harp. 


A new volume of strong, suggestive, remarkable 
Poems, by LoutsE IMOGEN GUINEY, author of ‘* The 
White Sail,” etc. Attractively bound. 16mo, gilt 
top, $1.00. 


Rachel Stanwood: 


A Story of the Middle of the Nineteenth Century. 
By Lucy Grssons Morsg, author of ** The Chez- 
zles.” $1.25. 

A very engaging story of the anti-slavery agitation in New 
York City about 1850, describing life among the Quakers, con- 
taining charming scenes of child-life, and including several 
famous persons among its characters. 


Polly Oliver’s Problem. 


A Story of special interest to girls, but delightful to 
everybody, by Mrs. WIGGIN, author of ‘‘ The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol,” ‘‘ The Story of Patsy,” ‘‘ Tim- 
othy’s Quest,” ‘‘ A Cathedral Courtship,” etc. Il- 
lustrated. 16mo. 


Rutledge. 


A New Edition, from new plates, of Mrs. Harris’s 
very popular novel. Bound in attractive style. $1.25. 


An Utter Failure. 


A New Edition of Mrs. Harris's latest novel. $1.25. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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A. ©. McCLURG & CO.2S NEW BOOKS. 





‘RUSSIA AND TURKEY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By Evizasern WorME try Latimer, author of ‘‘ France in the Nineteenth Century, 1830-1890." Fully and 
handsomely illustrated. Svo, $2.50. 
The author of ‘ France in the Nineteenth Century,” which has become so popular during the past year, presents her readers 
with this companion volume which must take its place among the valuable contributions to popular historical literature. | Dramati 
cally and vividly she pictures the important events which have occurred in the two countries from the time of Alefgnder I. of Russi 


to the present, including the Crimean War, the atrocious exile system, the persecution of the Jews, the conflict between Mohammed. 
anism and Christianity, etc., etc. 


PICTURES FROM NATURE AND LIFE. 


Poems by KATE RAwWorTH HOLMES, With half-toné illustrations by HELEN E. STEVENSON. $2.50. 
The holiday season will scarcely furnish a more attractive gift - book than this, in which the delicate sentiment of the verse j 
matched by the beauty of the letterpress and the unusual illustrations. The opening poem, ‘‘ One Fair Day,” is one of those delight 
ful, sunshiny reminiscences whose romance, sung in musical numbers, haunts the memory like a chapter from one’s own experience 
The bright fulfilment of that “‘ fair-day ” is told in the poem entitled ‘‘ The Bride.” 


THE COMPLETE ANGLER. Limited Edition. 


By IsAAc WALTON. Edited, with an Introduction, by Edward Gilpin Johnson. With original border Illus- 
trations, printed in color. Edition limited to 500 numbered copies. Vet $4.00. 


Among the many and beautiful editions of this old classic which have been issued, this one will have a place of its own. It is 
certainly original in the decorative illustrations which almost cover the wide borders surrounding the text. 
will scarcely be enough to supply the many enthusiastic lovers of the genial old philosopher and fisherman. 


RUMOUR. 


By ELIZABETH SHEPPARD, With an Introduction and Notes by Harriet Prescott Spofford. With Portraits 


Uniform with our fine edition of ‘‘ Charles Auchesier” and ‘‘Counterparts.” 2 vols., r2mo, gilt tops, 
$2.50. 


** Rumour’ 


The 500 copies issued 


’ was the last of Miss Sheppard’s three most popular romances. Apart from the intrinsic merits of the story, it de 
rives especial interest from the ‘act that Beethoven stands as the model of one of its characters, just as Mendelssohn was portray 
in ‘Charles Auchester.”” The complete series, ‘‘ Charles Auchester,’’ ‘‘ Counterparts,’ and ‘‘ Rumour” (six vols., uniformly 
bound, $7.50), stand alone as romances suffused with the spirit of music and largely concerned with the lives of musicians. 


THE BAILIFF OF TEWKESBURY. 


By C. E. D. PHELPs and LEIGH Nortnu. Illustrated. $1.00. 
This is an unusually clever and attractive story of English life in the last half of the sixteenth century, the scene being laid in 
and about Tewkesbury and Stratford-on-Avon. Shakespeare, as a young man, is introduced as one of the characters, with much 


skill and with perfect propriety. It is a story of incident; the action is vigorous, the descriptions are vivid and truthful, the inter- 
est is well - sustained, and the atmosphere is sweet and wholesome. 


GARRICK’S PUPIL. 
By AUGUSTIN Fr.0on. Translated by J. V. Prichard. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.00. 


This story is a faithful and brilliant study of London life in the latter half of the eighteenth century. The times of Reynolds, of 
Garrick, of Johnson, and of Burke have been carefully studied and skilfully reproduced. The author, with a fine historic sense, has 
succeeded in conveying a true idea of the social and political forces that fermented in the society of London during that remark- 


weer THE SPANISH PIONEERS. 


By CHARLES F. Lummis. In Press. 
This work is addressed to young people, and is admirably suited to its purpose. It deals with the discoveries, explorations, 
and early settlements in Spanish America, including also the southwestern portion of the United States. The author is possessed 


of a genuine enthusiasm for his subject, and presents in a popular form the results of recent historical researches in the field of 
Spanish-Americaa history in a manner which is certain to attract children. 


THE LOST CANYON OF THE TOLTECS. 
An Account of Strange Adventures in Central America. By CHARLES SUMNER SEELEY, Author of ‘‘ The 
Spanish Galleon.” 12mo, 275 pages, $1.00. 


A vivid story of adventure among the Cliff-Dwellers of Central America. The interest of the reader is held unflaggingly from 
the cas to the end by the variety of incidents and the vividness of the narrative. It is filled with thrilling adventures which 
are intricately involved with an attractive love story. It is even more absorbing than “‘ ‘he Spanish Galleon,” and is told in the 


same direct and simple style. 
THE ENGLISH HUMORISTS. 
By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. Finely printed and bound. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


Thackeray first delivered his “‘ English Humorists ” in the form of lectures in London, in 1851. Men of letters, rank, and fash 
ion flockee to hear the renowned novelist descant on his great predecessors in humor and fiction from Swift to Goldsmith. | The 
perce of these lectures in book form was immediate, and now it is considered “‘ one of the most delightful little books in th: 


gf SARTOR RESARTUS. 


The Life and Opinions of Herr Teufelsdrockh. By THoMAs CaRLYe. Finely printed and bound. 16mo, 
gilt top, $1.00. 
“Sartor Resartus”’ and ‘“‘ The English Humorists’’ mentioned above are issued in the same attractive style — good paper 


clear type, handy size, and tasteful binding —in which we issued “ Heroes and Hero Worship,” “ Sesame and Lilies,” ‘ Bacon’: 
Essays,” ‘‘ The Complete Angler,” etc., and will be uniform with them. 








For sale ty booksellers generally, or will be sent, postSaid, on receipt of the price by the publishers. 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 


28 HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 
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‘OUR LATEST BOOKS. 


BY TWO OF THE “LITTLE WOMEN.” 
Comic Tragedies. 


Written by ‘‘ Jo” and ‘* Meg” and Acted by the ‘‘ Little Women.” With a ‘‘ Foreword” by ‘‘ Meg,” 
portraits of ‘‘Jo” and ‘‘ Meg,” and a view of the house in which they lived. 16mo, cloth. 
Uniform with ‘‘ Little Women Series.” $1.50. 





In the good old times when “‘ Litthke Women ”’ worked and played together, the big garret was the scene of many dra- 

matic revels. From the little stage library, still extant, the following plays have been selected as fair examples of the work 

f these children of sixteen and seventeen. With some slight changes and omissions, they remain as written more than forty 
years ago by Meg and Jo, so dear to the hearts of many other “‘ Little Women.’’—‘‘ Foreworp.” 


Brothers and Strangers. | Helpful Words. 


! 


A Novel. By AGNES BLAKE Poor. 16mo, | From the Writings of Edward Everett Hale. 
cloth, $1.00. | Selected by MARY B. MERRILL. _ [llustrated 
A bright, interesting novel by ‘‘ Dorothy Prescott,” | by Frank T. Merrill. Square 16mo, cloth, 
the author of well-known magazine stories. $1.00. 


For Fifty Years. 


Verses Written on Occasion in the Course of the Nineteenth Century. By Rev. EpDwaArp E. HALE. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


The Easiest Way in Housekeeping and 
Cooking. 


Adapted to Domestic Use or Study in Classes. By HELEN CAMPBELL. A new revised edition. 
16mo, $1 oo. 
‘That room or toleration for another ‘cook-book’ can exist in the public mind will be denied at once. . . in fact an 


outrage on common-sense. Such was my own attitude... hardly a year ago; . . . yet, whether the public admit the claim, 
or no, one more cook-book MUST BE.”"’—/ntroductory. ; 


Helen Jackson’s Complete Poems. 


New edition. With portrait. 12mo, cloth, $1.50; wi ite and gold, $1.75. 


Emily Dickinson’s Poems. 


Edited by T. W. HiGGINSON and MABEL Loomis Topp. Complete in one volume. I2mo, 
cloth gilt, $2.00. 


The Barberry Bush, 


And Seven Other Stories About Girls for Girls. By SusAN CooLiDGE. _ Illustrated by Jessie 
McDermott. Uniform with ‘‘ What Katy Did,” etc. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Robin’s Recruit. 


By Miss A. G. PLympTON, author of ‘‘ Dear Daughter Dorothy,” ‘‘ Betty, a Butterfly,” ‘‘ Little 
Sister of Wilifred.”. Illustrated by the author. Square 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


The Children’s Year-Book. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year. Chosen and arranged by EpirH EMERSON Forpes. 
16mo, cloth, $1.50. 


P Py * This little reading is the salt of the day,’ a mother said, in giving her child a book of selections for this purpose.””— 
reface. 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 
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REFERENCE WORKS 


OF CLASSICAL LITERATURE, GREEK AND ROMAN MYTHOLOGY, AND GEOGRAPHY. 


The attention of instructors, students, and others interested, is invited to the following list of Text-books 
and Reference Books of Classical Literature, Greek and Roman Biography, Mythology, and Geography: 


Anthon’s Classical Dictionary. 
A Classical Dictionary, containing an Account of the Principal Proper Names 
mentioned in Ancient Authors, and intended to elucidate all the Important 
Points connected with the Geography, History, Biography, Mythology, and 
Fine Arts of the Greeks and Romans, together with an account of Coins, 
Weights, and Measures, with Tabular Values of the same. pp. xvi., 1452. 
Royal 8vo, Sheep, $4 25. 


Smith’s Classical Dictionary. 
A New Classical Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography, Mythology, and 
Geography. Partly based upon the Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biogra- 
phy and Mythology. By Wituiam Smitn, LL.D. Revised by CHaRLes An- 
THON, LL.D. pp. xvi., 1033. Royal 8vo, Sheep, $3 50. 


Student’s Classical Dictionary. 
A Smaller Classical Dictionary of Biography, Mythology, and Geography. 
Abridged from the Larger Dictionary. By WittiamM Smiru, D.C.L., LL.D. 
pp. 438. Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Anthon’s Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities. 
A Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. Edited by WILLIAM Smitn, 
LL.D. Third American Edition, carefully Revised, and containing also nu- 
merous additional Articles relative to the Botany, Mineralogy, and Zoology 
of the Ancients. Copiously Illustrated. By CHARLES ANTHON, LL.D. pp. 
X., 1124. Royal 8vo, Sheep, $4 25. 


Anthon’s Smith’s Antiquities, Abridged. 
A School Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. Abridged from the 
larger Work. By WittiAM“SmitH, LL.D. With Corrections and Improve- 
ments. By CHARLES ANTHON, LL.D. pp. iv., 374. 12mo, Half Leather, $1 oo. 


Anthon’s Manual of Greek Literature. 
A Manual of Greek Literature. From the Earliest Authentic Periods to the 
Close of the Byzantine Era. By Cuartes ANTHON, LL.D. pp. xvi., 580. 
12mo, Sheep, $1 05. 


Seemann’s Mythology. (Student's Series.) 
The Mythology of Greece and Rome, with Special Reference to its Use in 
Art. From the German of O. SeEMANN. Edited by G. H. Biancui, B.A., 
late Scholar of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, Brotherton Sanskrit Prizeman, 
1875. pp. 312. With 64 Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, 60 cents. 


Quackenbos’s Ancient Literature. (School Edition.) 
A History of Ancient Literature, Oriental and Classical. By Joun D. Quack- 
enBos, A.M., M.D. With Engravings and Colored Maps. New Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. pp. 432. 12mo, Cloth, $1 20. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above books may be had of all booksellers, or they will be sent by the publishers on receipt of price. 
Tf ordered sent by mail, 10 per cent. of list price should be added to cover the cost of postage. Send 
for handsome eight-page illustrated circular, giving full information as to these works. 
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By Constance F. Woolson 


JUPITER LIGHTS 


A Novel. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


FOR THE MAJOR 


A Novel. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 





EAST ANGELS 


A Novel. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


ANNE 
A Novel. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


RODMAN THE KEEPER CASTLE NOWHERE 


Southern Sketches. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. Lake-Country Sketches. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


Nearly Rady: HORACE CHASE. A Novel. 





Miss Woolson is one of the few novelists of Her men and women are not mere puppets, but 
the day who know how to make conversation, original, breathing, and finely contrasted crea- 
how to individualize the speakers, how to ex- tions.—Chicago Tribune. 
clude rabid realism without falling into literary Delightful touches justify those who see 
formality.—N. Y. Tribune. many points of analogy between Miss Wool- 

Characterization is Miss Woolson’s forte. son and George Eliot.—N. Y. Times. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 
tS The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, 
to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 


WALTER BESANT’S NOVELS 


LIBRARY EDITION 








We give, without hesitation, the foremost place to Mr. Besant, whose work, always so 
admirable and spirited, acquires double importance from the enthusiasm with which it is 
inspired.—Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Mr. Besant wields the wand of a wizard, let him wave it in whatever direction he 
will... . The spell that dwells in this wand is formed by intense earnestness and vivid 
imagination.—Spectator, London. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men.| For Faith and Freedom. Illustrated. 

Illustrated. ; The Ivory Gate. 

Armorel of Lyonesse. Illustrated. | The Rebel Queen. Illustrated. 
Children of Gibeon. The World Went Very Well Then. 
St. Katherine’s by the Tower. _IIl’d. | Illustrated. 

12mo, Cloth, $1 25 each. 


HISTORICAL BOOKS BY MR. BESANT: 
London. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Or-| Fifty Years Ago. Illustrated. 8vo, 
namental, $3 00. Cloth, $2 50. 


(For other Books by Walter Besant, and for Books by Walter Besant and James Rice, 
see HARPER & BROTHERS’ CATALOGUE.) 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 


Bae” The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any 
part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 
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NEW GIFT =- BOOKS. 





The Queen of the Adriatic; 


Or, Ventce Mepiavat AND Mopern. By CLrara Erskine CLement, author of “ Art and Artists.” Uniform in style 
the preceding volumes, ‘Genoa the Superb” and “The Lily of the Arno.”” The author describes the Grand Ca 
Cathedrals, Palaces, Square of St. Mark’s, Bridge of Sighs, etc., etc., with sketches of the romantic history associated 
them in this, the most unique city in the world. Illustrated with twenty photogravures from recent photographs 

1 vol., crown 8vo, vellum cloth, illuminated in gold and colors, ; : : ; ‘ ° - 5 . . . $ 


Ivan hoe. ILLusTRATED Ho.ipay EpITIon 


With introduction and notes by ANDREW Lana. 








The most magnificent edition of this great masterpiece of Sir Walter Scott’s ever made. 

The text is printed on fine paper in a small page, new and large type with ample margins. 
Of the 20 illustrations in etching and photogravure, twelve are original etchings drawn and engraved in Paris by the 
brated French artist Ad. Lalauze, printed on — “ig paper. The binding is stamped in gold and colors. 

2 vols., crown S8vo, cloth, in cloth box, ‘ . . ° ‘ ° ‘ . ‘ : ; ‘ $e 


Rome of To-day and Yesterday. F 
By Joun Dennisz. A faithful and graphic pen-picture of the “ eternal city,”’ describing the city as it now appears—its rn 
castles—palaces and cathedrals; with sketches of its history, its triumphs, and its reverses. A romance, history, and g 
book combined. Illustrated with twenty half-tone reproductions of photographs of the.most important points of inter: 

1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, . ‘ ° ‘ ° . ‘ P : : ° ‘ . . : ° $ 


Jenny Wren’s Boarding -House. 








By James Orts, author of “‘ Toby Tyler,’’ “‘ Mr. Stubbs’s Brother,” “‘ Raising the ‘ Pearl,’ ” &c. 
An excellent story of newsboy life in New York, written in the happy style with which Mr. Otis has for years captivated 
nile as well as grown-up readers. Illustrated with numerous drawings by W. A. Rogers. 


J 
: 
1 vol., quarto, cloth : ‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ ° . . : . , . . : : : $1.25 
. 
Six Boys. 
b 
{ 
: 





By Exvizasetu W. Cuampney, author of the “ Vassar Girls” series. 
This s ory is sure to rank among the most popular of books for young people for many years to come. It is written in a fr 
invigorating style, and tells of hap and — of a family of boys of all ages. Illustrated with original designs by Mer 


1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, . p ° ° ° . ° ° ‘ ; ° . ° . . ¢ 


. 


Miss Parloa’s Young Housekeeper. 


Particularly for beginners—for those who have just begun, or about to begin, to keep house for two or three. Tells how t 
nish the kitchen sensibly; the right way to buy food and to care for it; about preparing all kinds of dishes by whole 
and economical methods; not to speak of many other things of great importance to young housekeepers. 





1 vol., 12mo, cloth, . d . é . P ‘ @ ‘ ; ° - . ° P . . pe e ‘ $1 


Melody. 


By Laura E. Ricnarps, author of ‘Captain January,” “Queen Hildegarde,” etc. The thousands of readers who valu 
tender pathos of ‘‘ Captain January” will welcome this simple and lovely story, as a further development of a remarka 
sympathy with all that is noble and beautiful! in human nature, and find in it a high power of literary expression. 1 
simple story of the blind child will find its way to a very large circle of admirers. 

1 vol., 16mo, cloth, unique style, . ° . . ° ° , : : ‘ . . ‘ . : . . $ .50 


When I Was Your hap. 


By Laura E. Ricuarps. A series of papers which has already delighted the many readers of St. Nicholas, now revised 
published in book form, with many additions. The title most happily introduces the reader to the charming home life of | 
Howe and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 

1 vol., quarto, cloth, gilt top, . ° : ° ° : . . : . ‘ . . . : . . . ° $ 


Chatterbox for 1893. 


The King of books for young people. Over Two Million of the Annual volumes have been sold, and all over the globe. 
No volume has ever given so much or so good value for the money. Over 200 original illustrations. It is welcome 








children of all ages 
1 vol., quarto, illuminated boards, . . e e ° ° : 7 . ‘ ° 


For Sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston, lass. 
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T.Y. CROWELL & C0.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Crowell’s Standard Library. The best works 


: fiction, history, biography, and poetry, carefully selected | 


1 edited. Suitable for any library, and attractive to read- 
ers and students of the most refined taste, at a low price. 
Printed in clear, readable type,on fine English finish paper, and 
bound in a neat, durable style. Each volume contains a. care- 
fully printed and artistic frontispiece, adding greatly to the inter- 
est and value of the series. Cloth, leather titles, gilt top, edges 
slightly trimmed, with ample margins. 12mo, per vol., $1.00. 

Sixty volumes are now ready, aid other volumes are in prep- 
aration. It is the intention of ‘he publishers to include in 
this series only those works whi are fairly entitled to be in- 
cluded among the dest d00ks, by such authors as George Eliot, 
Irving, Dickens, Thackeray, Hugo, Walter Scott, Carlyle, 
Cooper, Boswell, Lytton, etc., etc. Descriptive catalogue 
sent on application. 


Eliot’s (George) Complete Works. 
ng Novels, Poems, Essays, and her “ Life and Letters,”’ by 
her husband. Printed from new electrotype plates made 
from large type, and illustrated by Frank T. Merrill and H.W. 
Peirce 

Popular Edition, with half-tone illustrations. 
pri ed edition containing the ‘“‘ Life and Letters”? complete 
$7.50; 6vols., half pebble calf, gilt top, $8.40; 6 vols., half calf, 

gilt top, $12.00. Fine Edition printed on fine English finish 
paper, illustrated with photogravure frontispieces, 10 vols., 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $15.00; half calf, gilt top, $30.00. 


| ““Whittier’s Early Poems,” “ 


Includ- | 


Handy Volume Classics. 


38 volumes in dainty bindings, charmingly illustrated and the 
choicest books for Holiday Gifts. 15 néw volumes added this 
season, Viz.: 

“Byron,”’ ‘‘ Bryant,’”’ “Shelley,” “ Ethics of the Dust,” 
“ Queen of the Air,’’ “‘ Mrs. Browning,”’ ‘“ Tales from Shake- 
speare,” “Keats,” “ Seven Lamps of Architecture,” ‘ Long 
fellow’s Early Poems,” ‘“‘ Evangeline,” ‘‘ Abbé Constantine,” 

Lowell’s Early Poems,” ‘‘ Poems 
by Two Brothers.” 

Cloth, vellum finish, gilt top, 75c. _Parti-cloth, $1.00. 
leather, $1.25. Full silk, $1.50. Half calf, $2.00. 
$2.50. Full leather, $2.00 per volume 

0G Descriptive catalogue sent on application. 


SOME NOTABLE 
New Books for Young People. 


Half 
Half levant, 


| FAMOUS VOYAGERS AND EXPLORERS. By Mrs. Saran 
| 


The only low- | 


6 vols., 12mo, cloth, $6.00; 6 vols., half russia, marbled edges, | 


While there is always discussion as to the continuance of | 


the popularity of Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray, the position 
of George Eliot as a novelist seems to remain unshaken, even 
unassailed. 


Crowell’s New Illustrated Library. 26 vol- 


umes, 12mo, printed on fine paper, illustrated by GARRETT, | 


MERRILL, COPELAND, and other eminent artists. Photo- 
gravure frontispieces. Bound in full cloth, gilt top, $1.50 
per vol.; white back and corners, fancy paper on side, gilt 
top, $1.50 per vol.; silk, full gilt edges, $2.50 per vol.; half 
calf, $3.00 per vol. Shelley’s Poems, 2 vols.; P 
Poems, 2 vols.; ‘‘ Jane Eyre,”’ 2 vols.; ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” 2 vols.; 
“Vanity Fair,” 2 vols.; Wordsworth’s Poems, 2 vols.; ‘‘ Les 
Misérables,” 2 vols.; ‘‘ Anna Karénina,”’ 1 vol; Carlyle’s 
“ French Revolution,” 2 vols.; ‘*’Tom Brown’s School Days,” 
1 vol.; “Tom Brown at Oxford,” 2 vols. ‘‘ Cambridge Book 
of Poetry and Song,” 2 vols. 

The publishers have spared neither 
their efforts to make this new series o 
books the finest that has ever been produced at so low a 
price. Paper, type, illustrations, and bindings are all of the 
highest quality, and combine to make them most attractive 
books for holiday gifts. 

{> Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 


Washington Irving’s Complete Works. 
Revised edition. Printed on fine paper. Photogravure frontis- 
pieces. 10 vols., cloth, gilt top, $15.00; half calf, gilt top, $30.00. 

Carefully revised and compared with the author’s text, this 
new issue furnishes, in good clear type, a most satisfactory 
dition in attractive bindings, and at a moderate_price. 

Shelley’s Poems Complete. Dowden’s text care- 
fully revised, with additional poems. Imperial edition, il- 
lustrated. Full 12mo, cloth, gilt edges, $1.50. Favorite illus- 
trated edition, Cloth, square 8vo, gilt edges, cloth slip 
wrappers, $2.50; tree calf or full morocco, gilt edges, $6.00. 

Also uniform with above in the “‘ Imperial Edition ” : 

The Cambridge Book of Poetry and Song. 


Bryant’s Early Poems. 
$1.50 per vol. 


Personal Recollections of John G. Whittier. 
By Mrs. Mary B. CLartin, author of “‘ Brainpton Sketches.” 
i8mo. Ornamental binding with portrait, 75¢ 


Poet by a life-long and intimate friend. 


oo nor expense in | 
Ubeetrated standard | edition with colored borders, attractively bound in white 


Tennyson’s | 





A delightful volume of reminiscences of the good Quaker | 


K. Botton, author of the “‘ Famous”? Books. 12mo. Iilus- 
trated. $1.50. ‘* Mrs. Bolton never fails to interest and in- 
struct her readers.”’ 

THE CHILHOWEE BOYS. 
Story of Frontier Life in 1812. 
like stories of adventure. 12mo. Illustrated. $1.50. 

MARGARET DAVIS, TUTOR. By Anna Cuapin Ray, 
author of “ Half-a-Dozen Gir!s,”’ ‘‘ Half-a-~-Dozen Boys,” etc. 
12mo. Illustrated. $1.25. Bright, sparkling, and entertain- 
ing like all her previous volumes. 

THE MUSICAL JOURNEY OF DOROTHY AND DELIA. 
By Rev. Brapiey Gitman. Fully illustrated by F. G. At- 
woop. Oblong 8vo. Unique binding, $1.25. Quaint, witty, 
original and of special interest to Boys and Girls studying 
music. 

INGLESIDE. By Barsara YecurTon, author of “ Christine’s 
Inspiration,” ‘Wee Billy Buttons,” etc. Illustrated by 
Jessiz McDermott. 12mo. Parti-Cloth, $1.25. 


By Saran E. Morrison. A 
Sure to interest all boys who 


Children’s Favorite Classics. 


Few books written for young people possess greater merit, 
or have had a wider popularity than the volumes in this series. 
This new uniform style is the most attractive form in which 
they have ever been issued. 

Fully illustrated. Colored frontispiece. 


Cloth back and 
corners, fancy paper sides. 8 vols., 16mo. 


Each, $1.00. 8vo 


and 


colors. Each, $1.25. 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. 
Through the Looking Glass. 
Jackanapes and Daddy Darwin. 
The Story of a Short Life. 
Lob Lie by the Fire. 
The Little Lame Prince. 
The Adventures of a Brownie. 
The Peep of Day. 
& Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 


Three New Volumes of Religious 
Classics. 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By Tuomas A Kemps. 
Illustrated with 15 drawings depicting scenes in the life of 
Christ, by H. Horrman, Director of the Royal Academy of 
Arts at Dresden. 12mo. White and gold, 75c. Vellum, 
7sc. Silk, $1.50. Leather, flexible, $2.00. 

THE SOUL’S INQUIRIES ANSWERED. [Illustrated edi- 
tion, uniform with illustrated “‘ Daily Food’ of last season. 
18mo. Gilt edge, white back, paper sides, 75c. 

GLIMPSES THROUGH LIFE’S WINDOWS. By the 
Rev. J. R. Mitrer, D.D., author of “The Every Day of 
Life,” ete. Selected from his writings by Evacena I. Frver. 
16mo. Ornamental binding, 75c. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY, 


46 East 14th Street, New York. : 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER, 


too Purchase Street, Boston. 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


NEW YORK CITY. 











The Reed School. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 30th year. 


Primary, Secondary, and Collegiate Courses, including all stud- 


ies require¢ d at U nive rsity entrance examinations. 
Mrs. Sytvanus Regen, Resident. 
Mr. J. Ramsay Montizambert, M.A., Head Master 
6,8, 10 East 53d Street. 





The Misses Graham 
(Successors to the Misses Green) 
Girls. Established in 1816. 

176 West 72d St., corner Amsterdam Ave., Sherman Square. 
Miss Spence’s 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 


Joarding and Day School for 








Primary, Academic, and 


College Preparatory Courses. Special students admitted. No 


more than eight pupils constitute any class. 
6 West 45th Street. 


The Comstock School. 
Family and Day School for Girls. 
Miss Day, Principal. 


Miss Chisholm. 


School for Girls. 


31st year 
32 West goth Street. 


15 East 65th Street. 
Miss Elizabeth L. Koues. 
Boarding and Dy School for Young Ladies and Children. 
Pupils prepared for College if desired. 
10 East 75th Street. 





The Misses Moses. 
3oarding and Day School for Girls. Prepares for Barnard and 
other Colleges. 


647-649 Madison Avenue. 





The Misses Wreaks. 


School for Girls, with Kindergarten. 


Circulars on application. 21 East 74th Street. 





Miss Annie Brown’s School for Girls. 
Primary, Preparatory, and Academic departments. Preparation 
for College. Special Courses. 
713, 715, 717 Fifth Avenue. 





Mademoiselle Veltin. 
School for Girls. Kindergarten conducted in French, 
Specially constructed fire-proof school building. 
160-162 West 74th Street. 





The Misses Merington. 
French and English School. Resident Pupils. 
183 Lenox Avenue, near rroth Street. 





The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 


Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Streets. 





New York Collegiate Institute. 
Primary, Academic, Collegiate. 
Certificate admits to the leading Colleges for Women. 
Rev. Atrrep C. Ros, Principal. 233 Lenox Avenue. 


Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Charles H. Gardner. 
Home School for Girls. Mrs. Gardner, author of ** Hictory in 
Rhyme.” 607 Fifth Ave 


The Salisbury School for Girls. 
11th year. New Equipment. Personal Instruction. 
Both College-Preparatory and Finishing. 
741 Fifth Avenue (Central Park Entrance). 














The American Academy of the Dramatic Arts. 
(Lyceum School of fae, ) FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, Pres’t. 
Classes Begin Monthly a Course Begins October 26th. 
Percy West, Business Manager. 

The Berkeley Lyceum, 19 West 44th Street. 


| and European travel. 





NEW YORK CITY (continued). 
Mr. and Mrs. La Villa’ s Home for School Girls 


Opens October rst. Located near best Day Schools. Spx 
opportunities for Students of Music, Art, Language, Scienc: 
the privilege of a Home. Schools and Professors at the opt 
of Parents. French and Italian spoken in the family. 

Address for circular, 445 Park Ave: 








Metropolitan College of Music. 
Leading Musical Institute of America. 
ment for non-resident students. 
Dup.iey Buck, Pres.; AtpertT Ross Parsons, Vice-Pre 
H. W. Greens, Sec’y & Treas. 


Residence depart 


19 and 21 East r4th Street 








NEW YORK, 
Brooklyn Hill Institute. 


Mrs. C. P. LANg and Miss Gorvan’s Boarding and Day Sct 
for Girls. na g Classon Avenue, cor. Quincy Street, BRookLyn. 


Miss ‘Hall’ s School for Girls. 
5° Monroe Place, Brooklyn Heights, 
3ROOKLYN 











St. Agnes School for Girls. 

Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Choice of four Courses 
of Study for graduation. Special studies may be taken, or t 
Harvard Course for Women. For catalogue, address 

Miss E. W. Boyp, Principal, 

ALBAN) 


North Granville Seminary, * 


Adirondack Region. 87th year. Circular. No. GRANVILLE 








Riverview Academy. 


58th Year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Government ‘ 
Academies, and Business. Military Organization. 
Bissee & AMEN, Principals. 
POUGHKEEPSIE 


Eastman Business College. 


Open all the year. A live school for the training of live busi- 
ness men. Persons of both sexes taught to earn a aed and 
carefully prepared for honorable positions. Thorough instr m 
in Book-keeping, Banking, Commercial Law, Penmanship, Cor- 
respondence, Arithmetic, etc. Telegraphing, Stenography, Type- 
writing, etc. Business men supplied with competent assistants 
short notice. No charge for situations furnished. ‘Terms reason- 
able. Time short. For information, address 

CARRINGTON GAINES, President, 


PouGHKEEPSIE. 





The Mount Pleasant Military Academy. 


An old and well-known school with the following courses 
English, Mathematics, Classics, French, German, Music, Danc- 
ing, Fencing, Drawing, and all others taught in Boarding Schools 
Apply to the Principal, 

Ssonts ALLEN, 
Sinc Sinc 


@ 





The Lady Jane Grey School. 

Mrs. Hyde and Daughters’ Home School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls. Special and regular courses. Prepares for College 
Address 
Mrs. Jane Grey Hype, BINGHAMTON 





New York Military Academy. 
Col. C. J. Wricut, A.M., President. 


St. John’s Military School. 


Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntrncton, S.T:D., LL.D., Pres. 

Wo, VerBEcK, Superintendent. 

rst Lieut. W. P. Burwnam, 6th Inf., U.S.A., Commandant 
MANLIvs. 


Cornwatl 





Schools and Colleges continued on next page. 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


NEW YORK (continued). 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





4 thorough and progressive school under the Military system. 

| equipped. Well endowed. Excellent sanitation. Exten- 

e and beautiful grounds. Seven resident instructors. Only 
esirable boys are taken. 


REGINALD Heser Cor, Principal. NraGara FALts. 


preparatory. 


Miss Gordon’s Boarding and Day School 


Philadelphia. 
French, Music, and College 


for Young Ladies. Most delightful location in 

13th year opens September 20, 1593. 

Circular on application. 
4110 and 4112 Spruce Street, PHiLaApDELPHIA 





CONNECTICUT. 
Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls. 


44 miles from N.Y. City. Primary and College Preparatory 
New buildings, steam heat, incandescent light. Gym- 
22d year. NorwaLk. 





Classes. 
nasium. 





Woodside Seminary. 
} Girls. Every advantage for culture, study, and health. 
$500 to $600, 
opens September 27th, 1893. 


; Miss Sara J. Smitu, Principal. HarTForRD (Suburbs). 





Upson Seminary. 
Home School for Boys and Young Men. Prepares for College 
or Busi s. 
References: Pres. Dwight of Yale, Dr. Cuyler of Brooklyn. 
Rev. Henry Upson, Principal. 
Litchfield Co., New Preston 


School for Young Ladies. 
West End Institute. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, Princ. Pre- 
cribed and Elective Courses of Study, or College Prep. Circulars. 
56 Hillhouse Ave., New Haven. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 
Miss Clagett’s 


Home and Day School for Girls reopens October 3d. Special- 

n each Department. References: Rev. Dr. donald, Trinity 
Church; Mrs. Louis Agassiz, Cambridge; Pres. Walker, Institute 
rechnology, Boston. 





252 Marlborough Street, Boston. 


Ashley Hall. 


Home School for Twenty Young Ladies. Ten miles from Bos- 
Music, Art, and Languages. Thorough preparation for college. 
ss WHITTEMORE, Principal. 

MONTVALE. 





Home and Day School for Girls. 


“Tue Evms.” Miss Porter, Principal. 


SPRINGFIELD. 


Apply for circulars with full particulars. | 





Certificate admits | 
Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith. Quincy Method for Children. | 


Walnut Lane School. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 


d f 37th year opens Septem- 
ber 27th. Academical and College 


Preparatory Courses. For 


| circular, address Mrs. Turopora B. Ricuarps, Principai; 


Miss Sara Louise Tracy, A.M., Associate Principal, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA. 





Mrs. Comegys and Miss Bell’s 
English, French, and German Boarding-School for Young Ladies 
reopens October 2d. 
Students prepared for college. 
Ample grounds for out-door exercise. 
Chestnut Hill, Pottapevpnta. 
Miss Boyer’s English, French, and Music School 


for Boarding and Day Pupils. 1924 Chestnut St., PurLapenpnta. 





Cheltenham Military Academy. 

Represented by its graduates in Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Cornell, Amherst, University of Pa., Lafayette, and West Point. 
(Lehigh University and Trinity College added for’g3-’94.) 23d year. 

Joun Carvin Rice, Principal. 

OcGontz (near Philadelphia). 





Ogontz School for Young Ladies. 

Established in 1850. Twenty mitiutes from Philade!phia, two 
hours from New York. Opens September 27th. For circulars and 
reports apply to Principals. 

Ocontz Scuoor P. O. 





NEW JERSEY. 
Lakewood Heights School. 


Among the pines. For boys. 
James W. Morey, A.M., Prin. 





LAKEWOOD. 





Collegiate School for Girls. 
College Preparation a specialty. Optional courses of study. 
Caro.ine M. Gerrisu, A.B. 

ENGLEWOop. 


| Rutgers Preparatory School for Boys. 


Founded 1766. 
E. R. Payson, Ph.D., Head Master. ‘s 
New Brunswick. 





MINNESOTA. 





Stanley Hall, 

a Boarding and Day School for Girls; 14 instructors, 9 resident, 

117students. Full courses in Music, Art, and Languages. ‘Iwo 

years beyond College Preparatory Courses. 

value $400) to Bryn Mawr College. For catalogue, address 
Miss Ourtve ApELe Evers, Principal, Minneapo.is. 





MARYLAND. 


The Sarah Randolph School for Girls. 
Founded by Miss S. N. RANDo.PH, of Virginia. 
Mrs. A. L, ARMSTRONG, Principal. 
1214 Eutaw Place, near Druid Hill Park, 


BALTIMORE. 








KENTUCKY. 





Science Hill. 

An English and Classical School for Girls. 
for women in the South. ‘Teachers are graduates of the best col- 
leges. a for Wrllesley. tions first-class in every 
particular. 


W. T. Poynter. SHELBYVILLE. 
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Offers Scholarship | 





ILLINOIS. 





Chicago Musical College. 
Established Quarter of a Century. 
Dr. F. Zrecrerp, Pres. 


Catalogue mailed free. 
Central Music Hall, Cuicaco. 





OHIO. 
Mt. Auburn Young Ladies’ Institute. 


School of Language, Literature,and History. Music and Art. 
Elective Courses of Study. Preparation for Foreign Travel. 
Special Courses in History of Art. Careful Home Training and 
Social Culture. Pupils limited in number. 

Address H. THANE MILLer, 





CINCINNATI. 





CANADA. 


| Hellmuth Ladies’ College. 
The oldest school | 


First-class Church School for Young Ladies and Girls. Beau- 
tiful home; exceptionally healthy; thorough, practi¢al instruc- 
tion; easily reached from all parts. Charges moderate. Cata- 
logues on application to 

Rev. E. N. Encutsn, Principal, Lonpvon, Ont. 
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Gorham Solid Silver 


TOILET WARES. 














™ view of the great demand for 
wares that are particularly suit- 
able for the Holidays, the 
a i Gorham Mfg. Co. have 
| prepared a number of 
new patterns in Toilet 
Articles and in all other 
wares which are 
most adaptable 
for presentation 
purposes. 


The Gorham Mfe. Co 
suggest an early inspection 
- of this stock of seasonadle 

goods. 





Silversmiths, Broadway and 19th St., New-York. 


These wares are represented in the stocks of all the better class of jewelers. 








“EULALIA” |The Best Home Game 


Adapted for either Children or Adults, 


The Latest and Deepest Cutting 
of Superb Crystal 
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The Royal Game of India 


No household compiete, 
No home happy without it. 


No Parlor Table Game has ever been published which has 
so great a sale. For twenty years the best families have had it 
The complete service is now shown by us exclusively. | in their homes, and so enjoyed it that now it is always called for 
Those desiring suitable gifts will get many suggestions | when the question arises “ What shall we play?” ; 
by a visit to our magnificent new store and stock. | The best game ever published. Sold by leading Book, 
i Stationery, Toy, and Department Stores in the United States, 


PITKIN & BROOKS, or mailed, postpaid, by 
State and Washington Streets, CHICAGO. | SELCHOW & RIGHTER, 390 Broadway, N. '. 


ZoOo=-42%m4 4 > 
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NEW METHODS 


rTWNUE evolution of the lumber trade in this 

country is remarkable. I have been 
struck by the fact during a recent journey 
through northern and central Pennsylvania, 
where the trade is actively carried on, and 
where the latest improvements in labor saving 
have been adopted. Lock Haven, in Clinton 
Co., and Williamsport, in Lycoming Co., are 
the chief centres of the lumbering district. 
But at the village of Austin, in the Sinnema- 
poning valley, among green hills, in Potter 
Co., which adjoins Clinton and Lycoming, are 
two notable saw-mills owned and managed by 
one firm. The larger mill’s output exceeds 
that of any single mill in Pennsylvania or in 
the world. The members of the firm are two 
brothers from Buffalo, who give their entire 
attention to the business, and have been uni- 
formly successful, largely, doubtless, from that 
cause, added to their native energy and enter- 
prise, 

Eight years ago, Austin contained but one 
house. Now it has a population, in round 
numbers, of 2000, directly or indirectly de- 
pendent on its industries, consisting, apart 
from the two mills, which saw hemlock almost 

I 


OF LUMBERING. 


exclusively, of a hard-w6od mill and a kindling- 
wood mill, supplied, though not operated, by 
the Austin firm, and a railroad, the Buffalo and 
Susquehanna, and machine shops constructed 
and owned by the firm. The two hemlock 
mills, which run day and night, Sunday ex- 
cepted, and have done so during the whole 
seven years since their completion, produce 
120,000,000 feet of lumber annually. |The 
hard-wood mill produces 10,000,000 feet annu- 
ally, and the kindling-wood mill ships daily 6 
to 8 ear-loads of from 11,000 to 14,000 bun- 
dies each. The entire output at Austin is 45 
to 50 cars daily. 

Beside the Buffalo and Susquehanna, there 
are many miles of tram or wood roads—no 
part of the chartered road—which are used 
for bringing in lumber, and are taken up and 
relaid elsewhere when the supply of timer 
has been exhausted. These are operated by the 
Shay kind of engines, which can work around 
sharp curves and up and down high grades so 
as to reach any loading point desired. All 
the roads, the temporary no less than the per- 
manent, are of standard gauge, excellent track, 
and in every way substantially built. 
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While at Austin, I observed with care and 
interest the present mode of lumbering, so 
very different from the mode of a past genera- 
tion, when methods were comparatively prim- 
itive. The old-fashioned saw-mill, run by wa- 
ter and inadequately equipped, seems medizeval 
by contrast. The manner of putting lumber 
on the cars is as novel as it is effective, and a 
vast economy of time and money. 

The Austin millers have a patent Steam Log 
Loader, to which they have the exclusive right, 
and have been employing it with the greatest 
benefit for nearly two years. They experi- 
mented with Steam Loaders for a good while, 
continually, but gradually, making improve- 
ments, until a machine was invented that an- 
swers every requirement. 


tanks, coal-boxes, and a twin hoisting appara 
tus. There are 4 main levers also. The firs 
swings the crane so that it can be used at eithe: 
side of the car, or at either end 01 li; une second 
lever controls the cable, giving it such length 
as is needed; the third lever raises the log, 
and the fourth holds or lowers it, as may | 
wished. The Loader may be moved from on 
car to another, and its mechanism and mov: 
ment may be managed by one man. 

Logs may be delivered at or near a railway 
track, and piled up in any form. The reach 
of the machine in any direction is limited 
only by length of cable and reel capacity, 
which can be readily arranged. When logs 
are loaded at a distance of from 75 to 100 
feet, the work is as easily done as from skid- 





The cars for transporting logs are the ordi- 
nary logging cars, on which are laid, and prop- 
erly fastened lengthwise, railway bars weighing 
some 70 pounds per yard, so as to leave about 
18 inches between the ends of the rails, where 
the cars are coupled, to admit of slack of train. 
These rails virtually form a railway on the cars 
(above the track), on which the logs are laid ; 
the logs ranging from 12 to 50 feet in length, 
and averaging 7500 pounds in weight. The 
Loader is a pivotal power-house containing a 
huge crane with a cable attached that can be 
quickly raised and lowered, the pivotal base 
being a strong frame mounted on 16 double- 
flanged wheels, 8 on each side, in order to move 
the Loader on the car railway. The Loader is 
provided with an upright boiler, two water- 


ways, and at much less expense. The machine 
lessens the wear and tear on the cars; it is 
not so severe on the men as the ordinary 
method ; larger loads can be put on the track 
by it, and loading can be done at night. 

To the end of the cable is fastened tongs, 
which a man attaches to the middle of a log, 
and the crane swings it towards the car to 
be loaded. There two men, furnished with 
peaveys, or cant-hooks (the peavey is a stout 
pole with a metallic point and a hook some 18 
inches below), look after the log, and put it 
in place. They need practice and consider- 
able skill for the work. The loading is done 
rapidly, a train of 40 cars, 20 logs to a car 
(800 iogs), having been frequently loaded in 
ten hours. 

II 
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When the log train arrives at the mill, the 
cars are unloaded by the men, who employ 
their peavevs for the purpose. The logs are 
in conical Piles 5 the lower logs are displac ed, 
and the upper ones roll off over the inclined 
embankment, beside the track, into the large 
pond always to be found in that region at the 
end of the mill. The cars are sw iftly unloaded, 
and with a degree of dexterity that shows train 
ing. In the pond are usually about 500,000 
feet of logs—a supply for less than two days, 
as 300,000 feet are consumed by mill 
every twenty-four hours. 

The machinery of the mills is the latest, 


one 


At the end of the 


and the best procurable. 
pond, near the mill, is an incline, over which 


moves an endless chain with hooks. The logs 
are drawn up by men with pike poles to the 
lowe r end of the incline, where they are caught 
by the hooks, and carried up into the mill. 
There they are placed in position by an ap- 
paratus superinte ended by operatives, and 
pushed along to a circular saw, which trims 
‘hceal off and saws them into boards of the 
needed size and thickness; the logs moving 
on a carriage backward and forward to and 
from the saw. Some of the logs are sawed by 
gang saws rolled out on revolving wheels— 
many of them are also planed—and piled up 
lil 


by hand on what is called the dock, ready for 
shipment, or sent to the yard to dry. 

Almost everything is “done by machinery, 
and with more regularity and accuracy than 
human agents could secure. Nothing is 
wasted. The sawdust serves for fuel—none 
other is used—being conveyed to the furnaces 
by conveyors or endless chains. The slabs 
from the sides of the logs furnish the kindling 
wood. Inflammable as the structures and stock 
necessarily are, the mills have never caught fire, 
which may be measurably accounted for by 
the nearly continuous running of the works, 
added to the care and vigilance incessantly ex- 


ercised. Three years ago a fire occurred in the 
village, and burned a considerable part of it; 
but it was arrested, just before it had reached 
the mills. The proprietors have certainly been 
lucky in more ways than one. They have not 
had a strike in the seven years of their exist- 
ence, and no more trouble than will occasion- 
ally arise between employers and employed. 
The proprietors, who seem to be on the best 
of terms with all the persons directly and in- 
directly in their service, are the largest own- 
ers of virgin hemlock forest in Pennsylvania. 
Notwithstanding that they cut out some 7,000 
acres every year, they still have 86,000 acres 
in McKean, Potter, and Tioga counties, and 
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continue to purchase at every favorable oppor- 
tunity. They have a large revenue from hem- 
lock bark, for which they have a contract with 
neighboring tanneries for all they can deliver. 
Some 220,000 acres of hemlock are tributary 
to the Buffalo and Susquehanna, and the United 
States Leather Co. has agreed, I understand, to 
take all the bark that the trees will yield, and 
to ship it by that road. 

The Austin woodmen, who are mainly in- 
telligent, industrious, energetic natives, first 
strip the trees of the bark from the base to 
where they apply the axe. After the trees 
have been felled they lop off the branches, 
strip the remainder of the trunk, and saw it 
off in the thickest part for sizable logs. The 
bark is piled up, the logs rolled down the hill, 
near the railway track, and put on the cars by 
means of the Loader. 

The Austin millers, who generally keep on 
hand from $100,000 to 
$150,000 worth of lum- 
ber, have been impeded 
in the development of 
their business by lack 
of a direct outlet to the 
East, especially to New 
York and its vicinity, 
where they market 
about 334 per cent, of 
their whole product. 
Hence they have been 
for many months fin- 
ishing the Buffalo and 
Susquehanna Railroad, 
which, with its exten- 
sions, will be 73 miles 
long. 

The new consolidated road begins at Keat- 
ing Summit; runs to Austin and Costello, 
where is the largest tannery in Pennsylvania ; 
continues down the Sinnemahoning Creek to 
Wharton; thence up the East Forketo Hulls; 
The main object of this is to form the eastern 
outlet; but the road taps, south of Wharton, 
very valuable timber lands. The next link is 
tht line from Hull’s up the East Fork to the 
Shingle Bolt, and thence up to Shingle Bolt 
Summit and Hog-back. From the Summit is 
a lateral branch, by way of Lyman’s Run and 
the Cross Forks, to the mouth of the forks at 
Kettle Creek, on which there is a vast timber 
area, in order to reach the new mill of a lumber 
company at Cross Forks. This company, for 
years large operators, are now larger than ever, 
as their business steadily and rapidly increases. 





They are under contract to ship all their pr 
uct over the Buffalo and Susquehanna Road. 
Returning to the main line at Hog-ba 
the next link of the road is to Galeton, a gro 
ing town, where are a big tannery and say 
mill, and in the neighborhood a wood-alcoho!| 
works also. The Austin firm contemplate 
putting up there another saw-mill, and a second 
wood-aleohol works. From Galeton to An 
sonia a line is being constructed to connect 
with the Fall Brook Coal Co.’s Railroad and, 
through Corning and Williamsport, with New 
York and the leading Eastern cities, The 
Buffalo and Susquehanna Road runs threugh 
large native hemlock forests, and its traffic must 
steadily increase from year to year, not only 
in freight, but in passengers. It is estimated 
that 150 cars will soon pass over it daily, 

The builders of the railroad, having finished 
it at their own expense, have arranged, through 
Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
24 Nassau Street, New 
York, to market 
$900,000 of its first- 
mortgage gold-bearing 
bonds. These are se- 
cured on sixty miles of 
completed and fully 
equipped standard- 
gauge railroad, with the 
additional security of 
more than 86,000 acres 
of virgin forest lands. 
The cost of the rail- 
road and equipment 
has been several hun- 
dred thousand dollars 
in excess of the bonds 
issued thereon, besides the security of a mort- 
gage on real estate, worth at a low valuation 
more than $1,700,000. The net earnings of 
the companies, consolidated to form +' + Buf- 
falo and Susquehanna, have for some years con- 
siderably exceeded the amount required for in- 
terest and sinking fund. Careful estimates of a 
competent engineer, based on business actually 
in sight, denote net earnings in the future of 
upward of $200,000 a year, while the interest 
on the bonds is only $45,000. Early applica- 
tion for listing will be made to the New York 
Stock Exchange. The bonds are offered at 97 
and accrued interest, subject to advance in 
price without notice, Copies of the bond and 
mortgage and of the engineer’s report may be 
had of Harvey Fisk & Sons, with any and all 
information desired on the subject. 

IV 
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Solid Silver 


AND OF BUT Exclusively. 











WE MAKE 





ONE GRADE—THAT OF STERLING, ;%%5, Fine. 


STE RLANG 


Wultinc M’rcG Co 


Silversmiths, 





BROADWAY & I8TH ST. 


NEW YORK. 


SEAWANHAKA CORINTHIAN YACHT CLuB TropHy. 
Wow sy “ Purrran.” 


BURNETT’s High-Class 


0 tags 


Standard = aoc) = Flavoring Carpeti ngs. 


“nen TR +S ———— 
EXTRA W.& J. SLOANE 
J0 | Continue to show a most select stock of 
SEPH BURNETT & CO0., the choicest patterns of the season in 


| Foreign and Domestic 
| AXMINSTERS, 
TESTIMONY OF POPULAR HOTELS. WILTONS, 
“Best in the world.” ...... Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. VELVETS, 
“We use only Burnett's.” ....Young’s Hotel, Boston. MOQUETTES, 
: -eminently superior.” ....Parker House, Boston, BRUSSELS 


The ne plus ultra.” ..United States Hotel, Saratoga. 
‘Far superior to any.”....Riggs House, Washington. | Axminster and Aubusson Whole Carpets 
“None compare with yours.” Burnet House, Cincinnati. | to order from Special Designs. 

“We find them the best.” .. Southern Hotel, St. Louis. | 
“We use them exclusively.” .The Auditorium, Chicago. 
“Far better than any other.” . .Russell Hotel, Detroit. | 








Boston and Chicago. 


Broadway, 18th & roth Sts., 


“Find them excellent.” Occidental Hotel, San Francisco. | NEW YORK. 
NovemBer, 1893.—No. 522. vd 
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They turn Green 


Pi at the ball and heel—even some of the best 

black stockings. Wash them with 

Pearline, and you'll have the black 

color restored. Does that look as 

‘) ¥ though. Pearline would “iniure the 
I= clothes ?” 

‘hings like these, hundreds of 

them, all more or less important, make 

Pearline the best thing to wash with. 

“a on top of that, it saves labor, saves 


rubbing, saves wear and tear, time and money. 


S Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell 
en you “‘ this is as good as,” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” 
IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, and ' 

it Ba ck if your grocer sends you something in place of 

Pearline, be honest—send it back, 483 JAMES PYLE, New York. 







a 
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a SS Christmas Present! h , . | 


Because it is useful and will be treasured for years. 


= 


Because as a daily companion it will be a constant reminder of the giver. 
Because it is made in many styles. In rubber, plain or ornamental, $2.50 to $7.50; in solid sterling silver, 
$5.50 to $10.00 ; in solid gold, with or without jewels, $20.00 to $250.00. 
Agents wanted. Mention HArrer’s MAGAZINE. Send for an illustrated catalogue and make your selection 


has E. Waterman Co., 157 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


(11, ’93.) 





The Traveller to San Francisco 





Should not fail to make his Headquarters at the 


x» PALACE HOTEL ~« 


‘* The comfort of guests is our constant study.”’ 


~ 





We have recently issued an elegant pamphlet of the Hotel, which we will be pleased to mail 


you on request. Address 
: PALACE HOTEL, San Francisco, Cal. 
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This is a 


: ys ( dg the bes but 
- ‘One bes and its 
a VICTOR. 


- A.G. SPALDING & BROS. 


SPECIAL: AGENTS 


‘CHICAGO - NEW YORK : PHILADELPHIA: 
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Consumption 


may be averted, and now is a good 
time to begin the work of averting it. 
If your lungs are weak and your 
tendency is toward consumption 
you should think now about pre- 
paring yourself for Winter’s strain. 
Don’t wait until cold weather sets in, 
but begin at once with 


Scott’s Emulsion 


of Cod-liver Oil, with hypophosphites 
of lime and soda. Scott’s Emulsion 
will nourish you, build you up, and 
make your lungs strong so that colds 
will not settle there. Pyysicans, the 
world over, endorse it. 


Coughs and Colds 


and Throat Troubles are speedily cured by Scott’s Emulsion. It is a 
rich fat food that enriches the blood, cures Blood Diseases, creates 
Healthy Flesh and makes the skin clear and natural in color. 


NM OTICE: !_ Why should you go contrary to the Phy- 
sician’s advice by allowing some inferior preparation to 
be substituted for Scott’s Emulsion 


Prepared by SCOTT & BOWNE, N. Y. Druggists sell it 
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The Essex Tey 


Has recent improvements in 


suspension and 


construction giving zxcreased advantages over all 


similar vehicles. 


It is a roomy, comfortable, 


double-seated conveyance of the highest grade. 


An ideal single-driving Trap. 
removed; lots of bundle room. 
and serviceable. 


Carries two or four passengers. 
f Unobstructed entrance; 
Send for engravings and further particulars to 


Rear seat easily 
easy rider. Stylish 


>. me BAILEY & CO., 





Why is 


Chocolat-Menier| — 


used the World| 
over in prefer- F 


ence to Cocoa ? |; am 





of its superiority in 


Because strengthening properties 





and exceptional purity. 
Powdered Cocoa is sure to be chemically 
treated, therefore more or less injurious to 
health. If you wish to improve your diges- 
tion, abandon tea, coffee and cocoa, and enjoy 
the luxury of this world-renowned French 


product. Cc ts ci 


GHOGSLAT | Chocolate 
ARE NO MORE TO BE 


Annual Sales Exceed 33 mii.tsuon tas.) COMPARED WITH EACH 
OTHER THAN 


Skimmed Milk to pure Cream. 
PAMPHLET Gee eee? (Maio tts 


publication. 








CHOCOLAT MENIER| 








; MENIER (Am. om 86 W. Broadway, N.Y. City. 


bg 5 5 ELEGANT S STATI 
il _: i; 


” AMESBURY, MASS. 


A Brilliant Success 


is a saying that is especially true in regard to the 


Be. 


Lamps 
They have a 

DOUBLE 

CENTRE 


DRAUGHT, 


Giving the Whitest 
and Brightest Light. 


re as easy to 
Light as Gas, 


Owing to tent 
Lighting device. 
an La masta! Devtgnt Variety 
¢ a styles. 
Send for our Little 


We make a large 
variety of 


Art Metal Goods, Gas and Electric Fixtures. 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO. 


_ New York. Boston. fos rs 


; gay 


Whiting’ s Correspondence Papers are the Finest i in the World, 
The best Stationery is so essential to polite correspondence that it is well to purchase that which is recog- 
nized as correct, such as our “‘ Standard Linen.”’ Your dealer can show you samples of hundreds of different 
papers, or, if not, write us, only don’t fail to see the elegant variety we offer. 
WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 148, 150 & 152 DUANE STREET, N. Y. 
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Our Best Testimonial. 


Pianos most often seen on concert platforms and recommended 
in advertisements by professional players are not necessarily 
the best. They sound well because they are usually tuned 
before each performance and their good points then brought 
out by musicians chosen for their skill. Do you value testimo- 
nials? We have thousands of them in the shape and form of 


GyERETT 


itself in the possession of as many pleased and satisfied owners. 
It is our best testimonial. 


If not for sale by your 
local dealer, address 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CHICAGO, ILL. CINCINNATI, 0 
Old or unsatisfactory pianos and organs taken 
in trade on new upright and grand pianos. 
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Vin Mariani, the original 


French Coca preparation, nourishes, 

strengthens, stimulates, forti- 

fies and refreshes the entire 
system. 

For invalids, fatigued 
brain and body, loss of 
appetite, stomach and lung 
troubles and impoverished 
blood. Effect immediate 
and lasting. 

As palatable as the choic- 

i ES ol 
is of such excellent quality, that who ever Vin Mariani prescribed 
tastes it, might almost desire to be forever by the Medical profession 


debilitated and depressed, thus to have a 


pretext to drink it.” since 30 years throughout 
VICTORIEN SARDOU. 
. . Europe and America. 





Universally praised and invariably useful and efficacious as 
asserted frequently in all Medical Journals, and by over 7,000 
written endorsements from prominent physicians. The most 
popularly used tonic stimulant in hospitals, public, private 
and religious institutions. 


VIN MARIANI 


(“MARIANI WINE”) 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS IN FANCY GROCERIES AND WINES. 


Price, per Bottle, One Dollar. 


FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS, ETC., ADDRESS, 
PARIS, 41 Bd. Haussmann. 2 West isth Street 
LONDON, 239 Oxford St. MA RIANI & COo., 5 New Y 4 York. , 
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i. Decflingor's 
American 
Cut Glass. 


Everything in Cut 
Glass for the table. 











Beautiful and artisti j 
Es pieces for wedding and ' 
_ holiday gifts. 





No piece genuine with- 
out our trade mark label. 


C. Dorflinger & Sons, 
New York. 





Se mtuatemesasediiantinne etme 


A Card Prize Set. 








Something ab absolutely 
NEW in CERAMICS 


| FURNACE FIRE COLORS| Aq EN 


‘ - HIGGINS | SETTER» 


FINE CHINA 
RICH CUT GLASS 







DECORATED 


WHITE WARE 










GDM 
FRANCe 


oe sate 
> 
< aud 









. By bung, China from us. you é 
are buying, at first hands. Ne J) 
are direct importers and save Kh 
you about 50% 
Let us prove this to you. 
Call & store or send for 4 

Cafaloque. 4 





This illustration gives some idea of the shape and 
decorations, but cannot suggest the soft, delicate 
coloring of the original. 

THE 


Cu. Fietp HAVILAND 
LIMOGES CHINA 
FABRIQUE FONDEE EN 1797. 


E. GERARD, DUFRAISSEIX & CIE, 


SUCCESSE URS ¢ 


NEARLY A CENTURY OLD. 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER, 


NOVELTIES IN 


Jewelry ana Silver tor Holiday Gifts. 








14k Gold Sword Brooch, $9.00. Made in Sterling Silver, $2.50. 
Stylish. Useful. Inexpensive. 


THE SILVER PAGE. 
“* 4 charming present to a literary friend.” 
: , 
>) : 


Tree r 


Ve ) i 


ft": 


¢ 





— a 


3 Dainty Pins. Solid Silver Match Box, $2.00. 


14K GOLD. 
Single Heart, 2.50 
Double ‘* 3.50 
Wreath, 3.00 


Wreath Brooch, Mounted with 
Pearls, $6.00. S Silver Key Ring, $1.00. 
$2.00. 

The design of this exquisite sterling silver Book-Mark appeals to the most refined taste. The little Page is 
faithfully modelled in every detail, the back as well as front, from an old Elizabethan cut of three hundred years 
ago. It makes a charming gift for any occasion, and is but one of many new and pleasing attractions to be found 
in our Mew Jilustrated Price-list, and which are desirable Holiday Gifts. Price-list sent on receipt of stamp. 


J. H. JOHNSTON & CO., 17 Union Square, New York. 
DIAMONDS, WATCHES. JEWELRY. SILVERWARE. STATIONERY. 


When you write, please mention “ Harper’s Magazine.” 
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The Purchase of Gems 


Is a matter worthy of no little thought and care. All who 


contemplate buying, or are at all interested in Diamonds, 


other Precious Stones, Sterling Silverware and Gold and 


Silver Jewelry, will profit by an inspection of our Establish- 


ment, or by reading our ‘‘Suggestion Book”—mailed free. 


SPAULDING & Co. 


(INCORPORATED.) 


Gold ana Silver Smiths. 


State and Jackson Sts., 


36 Ave. de Il’Opera, 





CHICAGO. PARIS. 

=z} (REED & BARTON, | 

Sterling Siiver [nlaid RE ’ 
SPOONS AND FORKS Silversmiths. 











Are For Every-Day Household Use. 





PAT’D. DEC.9,1884, 


& MAR.2 , 1886. 
See 


Pieces of silver are inlaid in the back 
of the bow] and handle, then the article 
is plated entire. 

No possibility of worn spots at these 
points. Guaranteed in family use for 
25 years. 

See that each article is stamped on 
back of handle, 


“E STERLING INLAID HE” 


Not to be confused with sectional 
plated goods which are stamped ** XIV” 
oe “ Xi.’* 

Send for New Folder. 
Ask your Jeweler for the INLAID 


Spoons and Forks. 




















Made only by 
The Holmes & Edwards Siiver Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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MAKERS OF 


Solid Silver Ware 


for table use, of varied and attractive designs. 


Our Enamelled Work 


is especially worthy of notice. Floral Souvenir 
| Spoons, richly enamelled in natural colors. Toilet 
| Sets enamelled in artistic designs and perfect in 
| coloring. 


| 37 Union Square, New York. 


| Factories, Taunton, Mass. 
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No, 238—Case with quill pick, 50 cts. Chased, No. 239, 75 cts. 








LILY 





Row 


wer 


Send to us for your Christmas Gifts. 


STERLING 
SILVER 
NOVELTIES 


We make a specialty of small wares in 2) «= Cologne Top, 
Solid Silver. Every article is artistic in po ie 
design, well made, of sterling silver only, 
and sold at the lowest possible price. 
Every piece has the STERLING stamp. 
These illustrations are actual size. 

.. Mail orders carefully filled. We send 
any article, prepatd, to any address, on 
recetpt of price, and insure its safe arri- 
val. Return any article that fails to 
please, and we will promptly refund the 
money in full. 





Ete aga RC Ee ee 


Plain, No. 215, $1.25. 


PMoo% 


»eaty 


Coffee Spoon, same handle, No. 491, $1.00. 


vy 


Key Ring, No 
49, 75 cts. 


DANIEL LOW, Silversmith, QB tae sve. 
Maker of the ‘‘ Witch Spoons,’’ Poin 
Estab. 1868. SALEM, MASS. 
First Church Building. 


SEND NOW FOR CATALOGUE “‘ D.” 





8 
te 
“< 
5 
_ 
> 
ie 
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No. 210—Penholder, chased, $1.50. 


No. 265— 


300 illustrations of silver articles suitable for 
Christmas. See also our advertisement in No- 
vember Century, Scribner's, and Cosmopolitan 
for other articles. 


. a ee ; 
ip ap abe ‘ 


=e 
V2 














Ha 








Pencil 
Holder, 
No. 402,75 cts. 








No. 230—Paper 
Cutter, $1.50. 




















No. 298— Pipe Cleaner, No. 426—Hat Pin, | 


Fleur-de-lis Scarf 
Pins, Rococo 
Chasing. 
x ——— = No. 87 - - gocts. 
No. 477—Scarf Holder, No. 64—Whistle, 75 cts. No. 88 - - so cts. : ‘ - 
65 cis. No. 290—Whistle, larger, $1.00. No. 89 - - 60cts. No, 223—Bag Tag, $2.25, including marking. 
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sale by all jewellers. Don't take a 
substitute, be sure and find this trade- 


mark and name. 





S if f m- 
Fahys 2! free, pam. 


of a Watch Case.” 


Joseph Fahys & Co 
New York City. 


(EsTABLISHED 1857.) 





MAKERS OF 


GOLD JEWELRY, 


; 23 Marpen Lang, New York. 
a@ FOR SALE BY ALL THE 
LEADING JEWELERS. 


If your Jeweler has not got them, and will not order them 
you, send to us direct and will fill order through some 
reliable dealer. 


r 


el eS a 
hao 














J 


Sterling Silver Souvenir Boxes, 
Postage Stamp Boxes. 
Match xeR, 
Court Plaster Cases, 





STERLING SILver Cigar CuTTER. 


“ THE BENEDICT.” 
Patented August 17, 1886, 





THE RICHARDSON DovurLE HEaD 


The Perfect Collar Button. Wrist BUTTON 
One slight push forces it “d 
through the stiffest collar or Patent applied for. 


cuff. One slight pull turns it The only Button that will 
into place, hold the cuff in proper position. 

Both of the above Buttons made in 14 kt, and 10 kt. gold, 
Sterling Silver and Rolled Plate. Send address for descriptive 


| 


Price, $1.50. 


( atalogue of novelties and name of dealer who has them or . 


will order them for vou, 
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Saving Time. 
That’s our business as manufacturers of the 
Fahys Monarch Gold Filled Watch Cases. We 
save a delicate watch movement from death in 
an ill-fitting, flimsy case whether of gold or other 
metal. Monarch cases are guaranteed equal 
in appearance to solid 14 karat gold. More 


durable, better protection and to wear 21 
years, and at } the cost of solid gold. For 
















Gold and Silver Plate. 
a » MAKERS 


FLAT 1880 WARE 


BEST 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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Say AN ORCHESTRA 


IN ITSELF. 


There’s a richness and variety of tone belonging 
to every one of our 


PIPE ORGANS 


which produces the effect of many instruments 
played in unison, 


FARRAND & VOTEY, Builders, 








The Wonderful 


A.B. CHASE PIANO 


‘‘Has No Superior” 


In Action, Tone, Workmanship, or Durability, and with 

the OCTAVO PEDAL ATTACHMENT added, its 

capability for tonal effects is greatly multiplied. It 

becomes a Marvellous Musical Instrument 

indeed. Absolutely without a peer among Pianos. 
For catalogues and special net prices, address 


THE A. B. CHASE CO., 


Factory and [ain Office, NORWALK, O. 
New York Warerooms, 86 FIFTH AVE. 


ARE YOU THINKING OF PURCHASING A PIANO? 


If so, before making your 
decision see a 


BRIGGS. 


For high grade, BEAUTIFUL, 

RICH TONE, STRONG, WELL- 

WEARING Pianos there are 

5 — none better than the Briggs 
Piano, yet sold at reasonable prices. 

A 20-page illustrated book for piano buyers, “ Points 

Pertinent to Pianos,’ and new entalogee, free 


Briggs Piano Co., Boston, Mass. 
WHEN YOU ARE IN NEW YORK VISIT 





ees. FS 





ly arriving from Europe. 
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'VOSE & SONS’ PIANOS. 











Detroit, Mich. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 























CELEBRATED FOR THEIR 
Pure Tone, 
Elegant Designs, 
Superior Workmanship, 


and Great Durability. 
Sold on Easy Terms, 


Old instruments taken in exchange. Write for catalogue and 
full information. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 
170 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1a4," 


, At 
TONE & DURABILITY 
MODERATE PRICES 


ZASY TEMS. EXCHANGED. 
ENDORSED BY LEADING ARTISTS. 


Catalogue Mailed on Application. 


110 Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, 


NEW YORE CITY. 
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Every cake has 















a blue wrapper, 


All ordinary soaps are “silver eaters,” so to 
speak; the excess of alkali being the 
destroying agent. 

It’s said we make the only soap 
for washing silver, it’s a combi 
tion of our famous polishing powder 
ELECTRO-SILICON and materials best adapt 
ed to the purpose. It’s absolutely harmless, 


and this label Leading dealers, 15 cents; by mail, post-paid, 20 cents. 


printed in silver. THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John Street, New York. 


They are solid gold, standard a ; 
guality,and stylish. A thousand | Fine Dr 60 d 
patterns. Each ring stamped in- | y 0 S$ 
Side with “three rings” is), | - 
the guarantee of the oldest ring | for the Holida S 
Zh makers in America. y ' 

Ask your Jeweler for them, | ts. ae oe 

KB If he don’t keep them and won't | No line of business, this year, will offer 
send for them, send your money | a wider choice of suitable, accept- 
Yo us and we will deliver them able, and prudent Holiday Gifts, 
through the nearest reliable jeweler, than can be found in Dry Goods, 
Here is one list: 
Sealskins and all sorts of Furs; i 
Laces, Handkerchiefs, and Gloves; 


MOE 8 ca 


ene CRE MN OS 


Umbrellas, Hosiery, and Neckwear; 

Camels-Hair and Chudda Shawls; 

Household and Table Linens. 

Perhaps you have never thought of 
us when buying these things; you 
may imagine we only keep Silks 
and Dress Goods. 

Write to our Mail-order Department 
for prices and information. 








920 

James McCreery & Co. 

= c ak ET che $3. 50. Broadway and 1 ith St., ' 
764 Circlet of lucky moonstones and doublets, any color, $3.00. NEW YORK. 
: M. B. BRYANT & co., 10 Maiden Lane, New-York. 
The “National” Typewriter : 


SPECTIVE OF PRI HE BE 


























PHONOCGRAPHS FOR SALE. 


ae NT principles. | the easiest to learn 
Address NORTH AMERICAN PHONOGRAPH CO., 
30 Park Place, NEW YORK. 


EDISON Sate 
ESTERBROOK' tS <= 
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FERD.F. FRENCH & CoO. 


(LIMITED.) 








( “0ac h Builde rs and Di De signers s 


for Private Trade. 


Broughams, Demi-Coaches in several sises, and other Carriages for Autumn and 


Winter in readiness or well advanced for especial speci fications. 


Entirely the productions of skilled labor employed by the day. 





14 to 24 Sudbury Street, BOSTON. 


ERSON PIA 
wl 0.000 STIRS, 


The Gundlach Optical Co., | 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Sells a first-class 


MICROSCOPE OUTFIT Brery Tastee 


—$—=— + 5 ment Fully 
FOR ‘% Warrante 


” MERIT. x Catalogues Free 
$50.00. EMERSON PIANO CO., 92 FirTH AE. New Yor. 
This Outfit is suitable for Phy- ‘Ife WABAS x AVE” Bhicacd.M ne 
sicians, Professors, Students, or 


others. a, ciet 
Send for Special Circular. 


ao THE SYMPHONY. 


The Best): 
| BARNEY 
BERRY 


SKATES: 


Catalogue FREE. 
—— SPRINGFIELD, _MASS.—— | 


Will be more popular than ever this winter. 
Moen: on = PET Plays everything, and everybody can Play. 
Sab noone hi Q:FLOgR ee WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO., Meriden, Conn. 
“ee eee of = 
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Fortwo years 
aa A W MAW’ SUCCE 1 have image 
St. Brookirn. mg Fa 
Boston. 


tNo humbug.) BRS, J. A, BANNING, sede sensory. 


aah LANTERNS Nae ol a ome 
VIEWS 
_— poe INSTRUCTION . 


M.F.G. 
OPTIciAN| PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS 
49 MASSALIST SUNDA Sgroos wonre 


EWYORK. | cooper eos 
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American Fire 





OFFICE, COMPANY’S BUILDING, 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


eo isnodn cide oc enchberes canteens? 


Reserve for Reinsurance and all other claims..--- 
Surplus over all Liabilities....---..-----+++++-+-++++ 


i esetar thaws oenensabssqe toes cheneptbinacke $500,000 00 
nie te ehiageccdneuacebevecssestccncessucescce MEMENTO 61 
141,428 86 








THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Secy. 


CHAS, P. PEROT, Vice-President. 


RICHARD MARIS, Secy. and Treas, 
WM, J. DAWSON, Secy. Agency Dept. 


AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS AND CITIES: IN _THE UNITED STATES. — 


Bank Netes—Stamps—Silver—Postal Notes—Money Orders—Ex- 


press Orders— Bank Cheques— All come safe now-a-days. 


THE UNSEEN 


Scientific ee | 


FOR WELL-DRESSED MEN. They never make the Trousers baggy 


FOR SUMMER WEAR. No more Sp prawling Straps across the Shirt-front 


FOR FULL DRESS. No “Galluses ” showing at side of Veg. 
FOR PROFESSIONAL MEN pre #t Drag Down over the Shoulders. 


FOR BUSINESS MEN. They do not pull the Trousers up behind, tear off 


buttons, or lift the Trousers up away from the Shoe, in an awkward 
position. 

FOR ATHLETES. There is no petition one can get into that will bring a 
Strain on the Trousers or Suspenders, 


FOR THE WORLD AT LARGE. They are the only Suspenders made 


to the wearer. 


Prices, by mall, prepald, 50c, T5c, @1.00, 81.50, @2.00, and & 


$8.50 per pair 
WEAR THEM ONCE and you will have a pair for each pair of trousers. 


that 
perfectly suspend the Trousers, and are entirely easy and comfortable 


Ss. 





A BIT OF MAIL, 
TF Personal Cheques on inland banks add ten cents for 


SCIENTIFIC SUSPENDER CO., Ltd., Battle Creek, , Mich. 





SAVE YOUR MONEY. 


Send for an Automatic Coin 
Savincs Bank, delivered express 
prepaid for $1.25. One of the lat- 
est novelties for Holiday Presents. 
Each deposit changing the Mot- 
to. Its novelty will make it 
sii attractive in every Home, and 
induce liberal deposits, and the 
children will find their Banka 
source of much entertainment as 
well as profit. Agents wanted. 

===) AUTOMATIC COIN SAVINGS BANK, 
32 Hawley St., Boston, Mass- 











SHREWD Cyclers always 
post themselves before pur- 
chasing wheels. We ask you 
to become posted about the 
IMPERIAL 

WHEELS. Our catalogue 
ee Xt ©0., — will help you. Send for it. 

See our Exhibit, Transportation Building, World's Fair. 


The SIMPLEX TYPEWRITER 


as 
4 igh - priced ma- 

Bx -- adapt- 
ed for use in private cor- 
respondence. Sent by 
mail or express prepaid 
on receipt of $2.75. In 
handsome walnut box, 
nickle - plated handle 
and hinges, soc. extra. 
d for circular. 


Simplex Typewriter Co., 80 Great Jones St., New York 


READINGS, RECTTATIONS, 
CATALOGUES FREE!!! 
DE WITT, “59 sT., N. ¥. 











A fine 14k gold pla- 
sé ted watch to every 
ob reader of this paper. 


on Cut this out and send it to us with 
($°" your full name and address, and we 
willsend you one of these elegant, 
richly jeweled, gold finished wat: hea 
by express for examination, and if 
you think it is equal in appearanc eto 
any $25.00 gold watch pay our sample 
price,¢3.50,and it is yours, Wes 
with the watch our guarante 
you can return it at any time wit! 
peed one year if not satisfactory, and if 
Me you sell or cause the sale of six we 
will give you One Free. Write st 













ait? 




















| pg + we shall send on ——- 
days only. 

} THE NATIONAL, MFC 

fd F ook Benton Bt. th! —_ 


Dearborn Bt., Chicago, Tl. 


“SHORTHAND. 


The Osgoodby School of Stenography, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


| Instruction by mail only. 
Synopsis of System for two-cent stamp. 


Books supplied for self-instruction. 





Students received at any time 





Columbian Desk Catalogue 160- 
oy postage 7c, ks from 
00 to $600.00. Boreve"e* 
American Desk & Seating Co. 
270-272 Wabash Av., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


50 fh ENGRAVED VISITING CARDS, $1. 00. 






For 15 cents we will send you a copy of oe new 
illustrated Card Etiquette Story ** MARG ARET 
MARCHLAND’S OUTING.”’ cotes Visit 

ing Cards or Wedding Invitations, 4 cents. Satisfaction guar- 

anteed. The Bellman Bros. Co., 326 Oak St., Toledo, O 


| TUL AIALANTERNS WANTED Seren sss 


BACH & CO,, 809 Filbert St., Phila., Pa. 
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Thirty-Five Million Dollars Saved. 


By reducing the premium rates charged to members to harmonize with 
the payments to the widows and orphans for death claims, more than Thirty- 
Five [lillion Dollars have already been saved to the members of the 


Mutual RECORD AND FINANCIAL STANDING: 


MEMBERSHIP, over - - 70,000 
Interest Income annually exceeds $130,000.00 


Reserve 3i-monthly Income exceeds - $650,000.00 


RESERVE FUND, Sept. 20th, 1893 $3,519,326.00 
Total Assets, - $4,785,286.00 
Why pay $100 Fu nd Death Claims paid, over $16,659,500.00 


New business in 1892, over $60,000,000.00 
per year for your Life Insurance e INSURANCE IN FORCE 
when the same amount of Insur- | Se exceeds - $250,000,000.00 
ance can be had in one of the 


strongest Life Insurance Com- 


panies in the World oa taae Association 


THE MUTUAL RESERVE ) Furnishes Life Insurance at about ONE-HALF the usual rates 


charged by the Old-System Companies. It has excellent positions 


FUND LIFE ASSOCIATION ‘= offer in its Agency Department in every City, Town, and State, 


to Experienced and Successful Business Men. 








Parties desiring Insurance will be furnished Sree information at the Home Office, 
or by any of the Association's General Agents. 


Home Office is ‘‘ POTTER BUILDING,”’ 38 PARK ROW, N.Y. 


E. B. HARPER, | President. 








| Two Systems 


UAITP> of Life Insurance are contesting 
coerta 00g COs the field for public favor—the 


is cumbersome, artificial and 
costly. The latter is simple, nat- 
ural and Inexpensive. The 


addachus Wells 


BENEF!I a 


| 

AGAINST TOTAL DISABILITY, PARTIAL f | 
DISABILITY OR DEATH AT HOME OR ABROAD. / 3° 
| 











All you have guessed about life As | 
insurance may be wrong. If you SOCIAT ° 
wish to know the truth, send for Isa striking example of the new 
“How and Why,” issued by the plan of Life insurance. 

Penn Mutua. LIFE, 921-3-5 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. The Largest and Strongest 


Natural-Premium Insurance Co. 
0) To 10* Net to Investors! of New England. 


on FIRST MORTGAGE improved Property Loans, 35,000 MEMBERS 
TrtLes GUARANTEED. Personal attention given to 8 105,000,000 INSURANCE in Force, 
0 every detail. Best references. Full information gladly 1,060,000 € CASH SURPLUS. 
given. Joseph P. Bache, Salt Lake City, Utah. 7'000;000 Paidin DEATH LOSSES. 
: ang The NEW POLICY pd deo eng + are 
De you see the advertisement of the HAMBURG-AMERICAN Benefit Association has no superior. lt 
4 Packer Co. on page 66 of the May Magazine? Cash Dividends, Cash Surrender ~~ 


Paid-Up IUmsurance, and other 
Wort’ S FAIR.—Visitors take Travecters’ CHEQUES‘OF ? 
American Express Co. Payable at all principal Hotels. desirable options. 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 
GENTS WANTED-—The work is easy, pleasant, and General and State 


| Agents. 
ey hee so both Temes SOO, Bae ks Portand, ‘ie GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres., 53 State St., Boston. 
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A. A.Vantine & Co. 


Largest Importers from Japan, China, India, Turkey and Persia, et (* 
877, 879 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Vantine's Finest India 
CANDAHAR CARPETS 


Made from Cashmere Wool and manufactured on looms controlled 
exclusively by us. 

Our assortment has never been so large and varied in coloring, 
size, or design. Sizes and Prices range as follows: 


8x10 feet, - ° - $140.00 
Sac... --- - - = 190.00 





Oxia “ . - ° 245.00 
2x15 “ - - . - 325.00 
i€4xis “ - we ° 440.00 


With every intervening size at corresponding prices. 
Sent to any part of the United States on 3 days’ approval, provid- 


ing transit charges both ways are paid. 
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WITH THE SIMPLE 


statement that the below extract is from a letter written us from London by an 
American Outfitter, whose business there was to secure the best English novelties 
in shirts and collar stvles, we leave it to speak for itself : 
‘“* * * * | certainly doubted your assertion that I should find nothing in either London or Paris 
which I had not already seen among your new samples of Monarch shirts and Cluett collars. 
‘Seeing is believing,’ 1 think was my remark. Well, I’ve proved your claims. So far as the ob- 
ject of my visit here is concerned, I could as well remained at home and saved my money. It’s ex- 
actly as you said. Every well-dressed Londoner is wearing identically the same patterns of Madras 
and Percale shirting which you showed me, and assured me were patterns secured from here to 
be brought out under your Monarch label, and exactly the same shapes of protruding point collars as 
show your Cluett stamped Naushon, Pocasset, and Lamanka styles. I’m proud to deal with 
one fi: .n of American shirt, collar, and cuff manufacturers which has an exact knowledge of Euro- 
pean ideas, and the ability to truthfully reproduce them for our home trade. It is a new thing, in- 
deed, which enables New York, Chicago, and the whole United States, by simply purchasing 
Monarch shirts and Cluett collars and cuffs, to wear English and Continental novelties simultane- 
ously with their introduction here. Without waiting my return you will send me at once,”’ etc. 


All above refers to proper street dress shirts, collars, and cuffs for winter of '93-’94. 
It's not merely a fact that a colored Madras or Percale shirt worn with a white 
“Céutt” Naushon collar detached, and with self-link cuffs attached, is correct; for 
it is mot correct unless the pattern designs are identical with those now worn in 
London. They can not be had ready-to-wear excepting in ‘‘.Aégareé,”’ make. 

We don't retail, but if your Outfitter hasn’t what you want and won't get it, write 
us; we'll see that your wants are attended to through some responsible dealer. 


CLUETT, COON & CO., Makers, 


Factory: TROY, N. Y. 


Satisfactory Results. 


OUR 


», Patent Union Undergarments 
ARE 

Perfection in fit, and unlike any 

other garment, as shown by cut, in 


which the points of interest are de- 
lineated. 














Registered Trade-mark, 


HOUSEKEEPERS 


Are invited to examine our extensive Fall stock 
of housekeeping linens and fine linen goods of 
every description. We are now exhibiting in 
greatest variety whatever is newest and most 
desirable in Table Linens, Bed Linens, Towels 
and Towelings, Art Embroidery Linens, Stamped 
Linens for outlining and embroidery, Fancy 
Hemstitched and Embroidered Finger-bowl and 
Plate Doylies, Centre Pieces, Tray-cloths, Tea- 
cloths and Scarfs. Also a beautiful assortment 
St Blankets, Down Comfortables, Quilts, and 
other bed coverings. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


THE LINEN STORE, 
Established 1855. 14 West 23d St., N.Y. 
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The question, Who makes the 
best = fittimg garment? is easily 
answered by the great success we 
have made with our two patents, 
which gives us the most perfect- 
fitting undergarment in the market. 

None genuine unless marked in- 
side sateen lining 


‘“*THE HOLMES CO.” 


See our new Catalogue, with full 
descriptions, and important facts 
connected with them, unknown to 
Ladies not acquainted with our Gar- 
ments. Any one who will take the 
trouble to SEE FOR HERSELF 
will buy no others. 

If our garments are not found at 
your best stores, SEND STAMP 
direct to us, and we will send 

é samples of materials and self-meas- 
urement blank to any part of the 
All Styles. world. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


THE HOLMES CoO., 


Factory, 105 Kingston Street,” |} BOSTON. 
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scribed. Send 6 cts. entieiiien year and we will mail you the book; 96 pages; 87 illustrat 
NONOTUCK SILK CO.. = - FLORENCE, MASS. 





UNIVERSITY SHOE.| _ 


Price, TAN COLORED. Dura- 


$7.00 
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. Gorticelli Filo Silk. 


These goods are adapted to a wide range of Art Needle. 
work. For light and delicate embroidery use the thread 
singly ; for heavier work use two threads in combination. 
Filo Silk is very loosely twisted, and should always be 
bought on spools which keep the silk clean and prevent 
shop-wear and fraying. In this way you save time and 
money by avoiding waste and inconvenience, at the sanic 
time improving your workmanship. 

Florence Home Needlework for 1893 is now ready. The 
ubjects are Corticelli Darning, Corticelli Drawn-work and 
Reeling Raw Silk as seen at the World’s Fair. Crocheted 
Lamp Shades, Embroidery and Pillow Lace are aiso ) de- 
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s The Best-Fitting, Most Durable Half-Hose ~* 
\ ARE STAMPED 2 
SS TRADE MARK. ~ 
N PRS: A ae ON 3 TH E TOE. N 
\ i nib s oe Sate” by ¢ o Sty'ss. 4. Cotton, peorien. and Wool. . 
N tive, to a eo -j xi SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. \ 





| LOUNGING OR BLANKET WRAP 


For the Sick-Room, for the Nursery, 
For the Bath, for Steamer Travelling, 
For Railway Carriage, and for Yachting. 


ute Ne 
rr 
| Fess 


FOR MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN, AND THE BABY. 
$2.75 to $35, 


with Hood and Girdle complete. For Railway Car or Steamer 
Travelling they are a positive LUXURY and COMFORT. 


Samples and full instructions sent on application. 


NOYES BROS., 426 Washington 8t., Boston, Mass., U. 8. A, 








Bat EVER READYDRESS STAY wie 


See Name “EVER READY” on Back of Each Stay. Throu 
Gutta Percha on both sides of steel. Warranted water-proof. Beware of Imitations. 
Manufactured by = OV SILAN TS BREss STAY MFC. CO., Ypsilanti, Mich. 

MHL Con Tc and RETAILERS. . 
as oan 4 t. 
SPECISEPOTS. MODEL D BROWN & METZNICR. 535 535 Market Street, San Francisca 


A Book for the Millions. 
ble, Waterproof. 


mine | ORL FAIR Tough 


ance. rall out-door wear. of pan TEAR. 
Send for circular. Interiors, The Midway, 


JOHN P. TWADDELL Process Shots and other views of 


0-1212 M general interest. |. Embossed Coes, 50¢. Cloth, $1.00 
WOODWARD | = - BEAN PTG, (0., St. Louis, Sole Mfrs. 














PHILADELPHIA. Pa’ 
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ONE HUNDRED MELODIES | 


arranged by 
4 CHAS. D.BLAKE 
for VOICE and 


PIANO, INCLUDING THE 
BASS. Contains ‘‘hits of the 
day’’ not to be found in other 
collections. PRICE of the 100, 
postpaid, TEN CENTS, or 300 
for 25c. Mention this paper 
and we will include a copy, 
FREE OF CHARGE, of ‘The 
Galaxy of Music,’’ the greatest 
magazine of music ever pub- 
lished. The above music is all 
from full-sheet music plates, 
and the nearly 100 pages are 
sent for ten cents only as a 
sample of our publications. Ad- 
dress H.M. TRIFET, 408 Wash- 
ington St., Boston, Mass. 


Everybody in Kansas City 
Reads THE KANSAS CITY STAR 
eee ss sores SCS 

It Seils More Copies in the 
State of Kansas than any 





Other Newspaper Does. 
Daily, 56,000 guaranteed. 


Weekly, 110,000 guaranteed. 












“LISTEN TO THE" taleof 


'@) ber Profit and Iess. Ad- 
vantages and draw- 
backs in our monthly ‘* Florida Homeseeker,”” 
teiling of an ideal township and climate. High, 
health{ullands. Freedom from Frosts, Swamps, 
and Malaria ; 25 clear lakes. 
Cheap homes sold on $1.00 (and up) per month. 
Cheap transportation to ers and a ge 
Cheap and good hotel board. Free t 
Oranges, Lemons, and Pineapples our Staples. 
Summeris here delightful. fae a toll uor. 
Samp'e Paper Free. Hundreds buying. rite 
Editor, Avon Park, Fila. 


now. 0. M. CROSBY, 











(CHRISTMAS GIFT AND BIRTHDAY BOOKLETS - - 


$ ne eh ee & ote IN EXQUISITE BINDINGS 


Send for Catalogue.—A gents wanted.—L iberal terms. 
IBBOTSON BROS. - -_ Richfield Springs, N. Y. 
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AN UNIQUE 


FASHION PAPER 


WITH ACCURATE ARTICLES ON 


FASHIONABLE 
NEW YORK 
SOCIETY. 


ABSOLUTE AUTHORITY 
PE OF 
ENTERTAINING 
AMUSEMENTS 


Fully and daintily illustrated. 
Clever short stories, bright verses, jokes and skits, 


FASHION AND SOCIETY 
CORRESPONDENCE 


FROM 


PARIS AND LONDON. 
THE FRENCH DRAWINGS 


REPRESENT THE 
VERY LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. 
REGULAR DEPARTMENTS : 
As Seen by Him (Fashions and Etiquette for 
Men). 
What She Wears (Fashions for Women). 





Portraits of distinguished and beautiful Society women of New 


York, London, Paris, and Vienna a special feature, 
. ad 


: 


| 





The most original, ch £, an iful weekly. 

A Society Journal that, free from scandal, is an adornment to 
every home, and of inestimable service and value to all 
who wish to dress well, :ppear well, and live well. 

Now taken by the prominent clubs and found in all fashionable 
drawing-rooms. 

Four dollars a year in advance. Two dollars for six months. 

For ten cents enclosed with this advertisement three sample 
copies will be sent to any address. 

SPECIAL OFFER FOR 1894. 

Subscribers sending now with this advertisement $4 for the 
coming year, 1894, will receive, in addition to all the numbers 
for 1894, all the numbers of 1893 from the time their subscription 
is received. Address: 220 Fourth Avenue, N.Y. - (Harper s.) 
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—=- THE NEW -— 
Upholstered Couch. 





the popular after-dinner lounge. When covered with a Bag- 


dad Rag makes a perfect 


TURKISH COUCH. 





UPHOLSTERED BOX COUCH. 


This affords a convenient place for the storage of Ladies’ 
gowns, unfolded. 


Size, 6 ft. by 2 ft. 6 inches, supplied with best steel springs 


and upholstered with hair or cotton to suit purchaser. For sale 
everywhere. Ask your dealer forit. If he don’t keep it, send 
to the manufacturer and he will ship it on receipt of price. 

Price - list and descriptive catalogue mailed on receipt of 


two-cent stamp. 

FRANK A. HALL, 
Manufacturer and Importer of Brass and Iron Bedsteads, 
221 Canal St., New York City. 
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with our artistic 


Diaphanies 
(Colored Transparent Glass Pictures). 
Most magnificent decoration for Win- 
dows, Transoms, Skylights, Door Pat 


of Hotels, Churches, Private Residences, 
and all places where Art Glass is used. 





WELL-ASSORTED STOCK OF ALL 
KINDS OF PICTURES. 





Unparalleled as Holiday and 
Wedding Presents. 





Our Illustrated Catalogue, containing 
about 600 Illustrations, will be mailed on 
receipt of 25 cents. Colored Catalogue, 
$1.00. Amount refunded in 
$10.00 order. 


GRIMME & HEMPEL, 


310 Broadway, New York. 
Main House and Factory, Leipzig, Germany. 
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LOWELL 





For nearly half a century, Lowell Carpets have been 
acknowledged by all to be 


The LOWELL 

* LOWELL” INGRAINS are 
APPEARS IN wound upon a hol- 
CAPITAL LET- low stick, which 
TERS i: the back the United States 
of Lowell, Wil- Court decided to 
ton, and Body be a valid trade- 
Brussels atevery mark. The stick 
repeat of the pat- is in two solid 
tern 


The word 





and be sure you 
get the venuine 
LOWELL 
CARPETS, 





. LOOK pieces, with the 
CAREFULLY name of the 
tothetrade-marks, LOWELL 


COMPANY 

stamped within. 
BEWARE OF 

IMITATIONS. 


These goods are invariably full width, and may be 
had in a iarge variety of designs, which for technique 
and coloring are unequalled, rendering them especially 
appropriate for artistic homes. 


For Sale by all First-class Dealers. 


CARPETS 
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An Expression 
of Taste 


such is a mantel. Sometimes it is the taste of 
the owner of the house, sometimes of his arch- 





itect, sometimes it 1s a case where that of 
__ the owner and of the mantel - maker 
agree, and is a matter of selection from 
a stock of mantels. In any case we, the 
fewer. ~=mantel makers, can be of service. 

Write us if you contemplate building. 

The Bradley & Currier Co. (Ltd.) 


Cor. Hudson & Spring Streets, New York. 








The Robt. Mitchell Furniture Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, manufacture and 
sell 


Hard=-Wood 
Mantels. 


No matter where you live you can | 
select a mantel complete with tile, | 
grate, etc., to suit you, out of their | 
immense stock, from their illustrated | 
catalogue, which will be sent free | 


to any address on receipt of ten cents | The A istic Effect 


in stamps for pos tage. of a house depends largely upon its mantels, said a well- 

known decorator. This we think is often true, and 

The Robt. Mitchell Furniture Co., | would therefore draw attention to rich effects wrought 
Menutiiteiin’ | in moulded brick. 

incinnati, O. | Price of this simple mantel in red-face brick, including hearth-fire 

Established 1836. C . 0 | back, poke ie ie $20.00; in cream brick, $30.00. Send ten 

" | 2-cent stamps for our ‘‘ Sketch-Book,” showing many charming 

The exact cost of mantels, grates, and | designs for mantels, doorways, cornices, windows, etc. 


fire-places delivered at a ailroad ° 
station in the United States estimated . PHILADELPHIA AND BOSTON FACE BRICK (0., 
for our customers. 4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 
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No. : T RO KO N ETS now ready. 


ot he he tt he he eh he te ee te 


THE VERY BEST AND MOST RELIABLE HAND CAMERAS 
EVER MADE. NO FAULTY FILM, NO GLASS PLATES TO 
BREAK; STILL GLASS PLATES CAN BE USED. 


FILM LIES FLAT, DEVELOPMENT A 


PLEASURE. 


NZ 
ZIN 


Take a TROKONET with you to the World’s Fair. 


All Photographic Dealers sell them. 
Trokonet catalogue free on application. 


THE PHOTO-MATERIALS CO., Manufacturers, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















SLIGHTLY TOUCH THE 
LEVER AND A PICTURE IS TAKEN. 
The loading of a Trokonet with 35 films is 
but the work of a moment. 








LN S91BROADWAY- ZA) 


ies 














Dark Room at our exhibit at World’s Fair for use of visiting friends. 





A healthy photographic 
appetite will not be satis- 
fied with anything short 
of a 


Henry Clay 


Camera. Send for a Henry Clay Man- 


ual and a sample copy of the Photographic 
Times at the same time. 


Scovill & Adams Co., 
423 Broome Sireet, New York. 
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“The Best 
LANTERN SLIDES 
in THIS World” 


are made by 
G. W. WILSON & CO., Ltd., 


2 St. Swithin Street, Aberdeen, Scotland. 
Descriptive and Detailed Lists Free. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO AMERICAN BUYERS. 
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EXCUSE MY BACK. 


Why should you make this request when with the Extension 
Handle and 











Size, 3x5 inches. 





EMEC = 





mae 2 ' | your back can receive a bath as easily as any part of the body ? 

33.00 F. Oo. B. | The handle is instantly adjusted, and is packed with every brush. 

> , ‘f q | Being flexible, it fits every curve of the 

THIS HARD WOOD MANTEL AND TOP, For Bathing. fondip, ‘Tin Mnt-ommhed week by thelr 

Oak or Cherry. French Beveled Mirror, Enameled | compact arrangement remove the dead cuticle without injury 
Tile and Brass Plated Monarch Fire Place with Iron Ma: skin, leaving a a pres gt . 

Back and Double Draught Dampers. Complete as | assaging. or all museular and nervous troubles 

. 2 ‘ i this has proved even better than the hand- 

shown, ready to set in House. Boxed free, and deliv- rubbing, as it does not irritate the skin. It is very soothing, 

ered on cars in this city for $33.00, cash with order, causing the muscles to relax, and while exercising them, 

thoroughly circulating the blood. As a “ rubbing-down ” 

INNES & CO., CINCINNATI, O. a for athletes it has no equal. It Ay solid piece of 

: P . : rubber, and indestructible. For sale by all dealers in Toilet 
Catalogue showing mantels at all prices w ill be sent Goods, or mailed on receipt of price. Catalogue mailed free. 

free to any one who will mention this magazine and | EVERYTHING IN RUBBER GOoDs. 


enclose 8 ets. in stamps, for postage. | C.J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 











HOSKINS & SEWELL, 


16 East 15th Street, = = New York, 
Adjoining Tiffany's. 
Also LONDON and BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND. 


Call and see our special bar- 

gains in Brass Bedsteads. 

All widths, at $20.00; 
boxing, 50c. extra. 


# This handsome Brass Bed- 
stead, 5 ft. wide, $45.00. 


Fine Bedding, Spring Beds, 
Brass and Iron Bedsteads, 
Down Quilts, Cushions, etc. 


Illustrated Catalogue free if you mention Harper's Magazine. 


CHAS. P. ROGERS & CO., 


Dictionary - Holder —better than you can imagine. If not, 264 and 266 Sixth Avenue, Cor. 17th St., 


send it back. We pay express both ways. Other similar things. NEW YORK. 
Illustrated catalogue. 
LAMBIE COMPANY, 25 Bond Street, New York. Sole Agents for Fisher Brown Co., Biriningham, Eng. 
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HARPER'S MA 
- The COMPTOMETER Performs 
All Arithmetical Problems 


Connected with accounting and scientific computation 
at a saving of sixty per cent of time. 
lute accuracy and relieves all mental strain. 
scattered items just as well as regular columns. 
after trying one Comptometer, 
three and four. 

Potsdam Red Sandstone Co., Potsdam, N. Y., write: 


geration to say that the Comptometer enables one man to do the work of tw 
Messrs, Martin D. Steevers & Co., Poard of Trade, Chicago, \ 
‘The greatest assistance ever invented for the bookkeeper.” 



























BRANCH OFFICE: 
54 Franklin Street, 
New York. 





GAZINE ADVERTISER. 


It insures abso- 
Foots 
Many, 
have purchased two, 


‘It is mn 


Pamphlet Free. 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 
52 to 56 Illinois Street, 
_ CHICAGO, 













J» ‘CORNAME  VSTINGORE Eee 
"SAME FOR $100-0R 4 
. AN EDDING: 
2100 INVITATIONS WITH INSIDE AND-OUTSIDE ENVELOPES (808 
° ae a ce gp | tema ‘SETS-COMPLETE $ 300% 
S, CRESTS &” ADDRESS - DIES ~*~ 
Meter ne A 


2NISH-TWO-QUIRES: OF @HURDSIRISH-LINEN PAPER: 3 ol 


STYLE, AND. WANT-YOU-To-HAVE-IT. Aemom Veal PONT "YouIOO Cates Fou ISIN 


Gass: Vill 


GARDS FOR $150; ENGRAVINGADDRESS OR DAY 25° EXTRA: 
NTATIONS = ENGRAVINGPLATE- ANYSTYLE AND 


UR: MONOGRAM @R ADDRESS-ON-STEEL DIE: AND 


STATE 

















Siiemeers., Common - Sense Self Binder. 


It preserves your papers, magazines, or loose sheets from being lost, torn, or soiled. Each 
Over 200 public libraries have adopted this binder. A 
single sheet can be bound as well as a number, making them suitable for all kinds of law 
Each binder will hold six numbers of the regular monthlies, 


number can be bound as received. 


papers or commercial blanks. 


and fifty-two numbers of the weeklies. 
SPECIAL PRICES (including delivery charges in the U.S.). Terms: Cash with Order, 
EACH EACH 
Size for Lippincott’s, Atlantic Monthly, Chrfotion Barakd. oo. occ... ccccsccvecese -90 
Babyhood, Forum, etc............... MG. FU, FOI 65 ised cesvwevivesevnsevs +90 
Century, Scribner’s, Hz arper’ s ‘Mont! ily, Druggist Circular .. .00...00sscsccecess 1.00 


Chautauquan, Godey’ s, Outing, Over- 


land Monthly, Peterson’s, etc ....... .65 Golden Days, Independent, Scientific 
Ot, THRGRBEND. wevccecccccs cecccccewsce 65 ROMO o.6'0 0 9009 (600605 ches n 400 1.00 
Harper’s Young People, Demorest’s Harper’s Weekly, Frank Leslie’s, Har- 
BI aire bees 2.0 0000 0tee ve chabeet- 70 per’s Bazar, Youths’ Companion, Ladies’ 
No. 129, 12x9, Life, London Punch, RIE DUins Covescescesesécccces 1.00 
Fliegende Blaetter, and for many sizes 
of law papers and business forms..... 


ASA L. SHIPIAN’ Ss "SONS, 


Sunday-School Times, Christian Union, 








10 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK. 


Established 1837. Mention Harfer’s Ss. 
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‘Half off 
‘ Typewriters. 
; You pay for salary of manufacturer’s’ 
Pagent when you buy a new typewriterq 
a list prices. a 
A few month’s wear don’t make $101 
difference in value, but we sell it $504 
Klower than list. All makes, remember 
, that. 
P Write to us first. 4 
- All makes rented, sold, exchanged—anywhere. 
Easy terms. Machines ship for d—anywhere J 


plllustrated Catalogue, samples of work and prices 4 
n application. 


} National Typewriter Exchange} 
200 LA JALLE JT. CHICAGO. A 


i © 
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CHICAGO AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER, 


bor - Saving bt 

PRR... enforcing geemracy 4 
honesty 

Three Separate tickets are 1 
at one writing. Two are thr 
(one for Customer and one for 
ier), and the third retained 
as a record. 

Rian oed for Catalogue and f 


CHICAGO ‘AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER C0. 


154 Monree &t., Chicago. 









** Only contrivance that wi Wy do 
thework."’—Memphis Sunday 7°) 


THE KLIP I$ THE BEST BINDER. 


Trial dozen, with keys, 75¢. Price 
list free. Agents wanted. 


H. H. BALLARD. 52 Pittsfield, Mass. 


SHORTHAND, wisi Wie: Gharrit, overs». 


AFF E, Oswego, N. Y. 
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cataloy a — type, paper, &c., to factory, 
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The Columbus THe BEST ONE. 


vou KODAKS #50 STE) toot | 





Combine with the compactness of the 
Kodak all of the features which advanced 
amateurs desire in a camera. 

The Lens covers the plate fully and is 
interchangeable with a wide angle lens 
which fits the same shutter. 











# 
The Roll Holder is interchangeable qi 
with our plate holders, enabling the use ; 
of films or plates without an adapter. tb 
These Kodaks are equally convenient for % 
hand or tripod use and have A Double i 
Swing Back, iris diaphragm shutter, ris- 4 
ing front and new focusing device. Best ‘| 
lenses, perfect construction, finest F 
workmanship. ; ud 
For Film For Glass ne 
PRICES. and Glass, Plates only. W:, fone selected 50 of the most popular designs 
No. 4 (For 4 x5 pictures), $60.00 $55.00 from the gooo houses built from our plans. They 1 
No. 5 (Fors x7 vewene | 75.00 70.00 are all favorites, and will please you as they have others. { 
No, 6 (For 6} x 8} picture 100,00 95.00 You can make no mistake in building any one of them; ‘ 
each and every one is a model house. They range in 
TRANSPARENT FILM. cost from $600 to $10,000, mostly of a low and moderate t 
Notice: Every package of film is now dated and cost. (Besides the 50 favorites, this book contains 18 ; 
customers can thus make sure of getting fresh film other designs, 10 of them City Houses.) If this book +8 
when purchasing. is not the des¢—the very dest—you ever bought, we will i 
Our film does not tear or frill; is evenly coated return your money with pleasure. Price, 50 cents (or this A 
and has no bubbles. ‘ and 2 [others, soc.] books, $1.00). 4 
EASTITIAN KODAK CO, SHOPPELL’S MODERN HOUSES, q 4 
Send for ROCHESTER. N. Y. Mention Harfer’s. 63 Broadway, N. Y. F * 
Catalogue. . ; 
= Sa ——- Bia ee oe 
HAWK-EYE | 
KAMARET, , i 











COLUMBUS Premo Camera i 


el “THE 400.” 








Recognized ss Leading Cameras The Best Camera in Market. eG 
everywhere. if 
FI LM is the reliable kind — i HAS ALL so i 
the film that gives st Lens, with our New ; 











SUCCESSFUL RESULTS. Silent Shutter. 
Sold by all dealers. Send for catalogue. 
THE BLAIR CAMERA CO., 471 Tre- 

mont St., Boston; 451 Broadway, New York; 

245 State St., Chicago. Our Exhibit is 

Sec. E, Col Q 103, Liberal Arts Building 

E. H. T. A ae & OM, New 














THORSEN & CASSADY rao 
141 & 143 Wabash Ave. , CHICA! 


KODAKS rs 















peg = P 
he button | Send 6c + for { 
Wedo the rest. COMPLETE CATALOGUE. r 

POLS SSSSSESOSTSOOORS POLO! 





Size of 24 44 4% x5 x6% inches. 
ght: 2 pounds. 
bea. for Catalogue. 


Rochester Optical C0., nochester,n.¥. 


CHEAP PRINTING 


$3 PRESS prints cards, &c, Circular press, $8. 
nall newspaper size, $44. Great money maker 
and Saver. All easy, printed rules. Write for 








elsey & Co., Meriden, Conn. 
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At ectr eck cecources: 4 |The Densmore. 
to making the 


Remington | 
: . Standard 





Typewriter | 


Perfect in Design and Construction as a 
writing-machine can possibly be. 


The satisfactory work of the constantly in- 
creasing host of Remingtons in all parts of 
the world to-day, no less than in years past, Christened by its users “THE WORLD’S GREATES1 
is the best evidence of its value. — TYPEWRITER.” None of its operators ever go back to the 
use of any other. ‘‘ The alignment of my machine is still per- 
fect’ is heard every day from the oldest operators of the D¢ 
more. Many indisputable advantages and conveniences showr 
and testimonials from great concerns given, in our free pamp! 
Our World’s Fair Exhibit may interest you. Not competing for 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, medals, we determined, instead, that machines from reg 





ANY ONE CAN HAVE AN ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION. 


ee tt 


















327 Broadway, New York, U.S. A. celine og 

We do not compete for an award at the World's Fair. can do, and how beautifully they can do it. 7 
ee ee |, Densmore Typewriter Co., 202 B’way, N. Y. 4 
‘*Improvement the Order of the Age.’’ ~ Aine on. its merits. . 
WEN The favorite everywhere. The Smith Premier 

\ SSS N Surpasses all older ma- E 

ae ; chines. i 

Properly used always in order. . 

Outlasts all others and retains alignment. f. 


Automatically cleaned without extra attachments. 

Almost noiseless, corrections easy, mistakes prevented. 
Used exclusively by Associated Press, of New York, to 
take dispatches direct from wire. Rapidly being 
adopted by the Government. Offices in leading cities. 
———— __THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A 
LONG LIFE 
BEST SERVICE 


BEAUTIFUL WORK 


ARE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 


NN wi Quaint | ALIGRAPH 
TYPEWRITER. 








- d Our Illustrated Catalogue may be had on application. 
(a 7 The American Writing Machine Co., 
isi Hartford, Conn. 
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coin “SHADELAND? 








FOR The most Extensive 
SPEED | Pure-Bred 
STRENGTH | LIVE-STOCK 
BEAUTY | ESTABLISHMENT 
THE | 


IN THE WORLD. 


New importations constantly ar- 














| . 2 | p> Yiving; unequalled collections; 
| & <i superior quality; choicest breed- 
< f “>, ing; opportunity of comparing 
“= different breeds. 
BREEDERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
French Sepehen, Srentets-Geet Trotters, 
F evelan ays arriage Horses, 
STANDS AT THE HEAD O | Hackneys, ’ Saddle Horses, 
| Clydesdales, Welsh Ponies, 
BICYCLES Percherons, Iceland Ponies, 
French Draughts, Shetland Ponies, 
English Shires, Holstein-Friesian 
Belgian Draughts, Cattle, 
Suffolks, Devon Cattle. 
Also, Dealers in Real Estate. 
1894 Our customers have the advantage of OUr Many years?’ 
CATALOGUE experience in breeding and importing; superior qual- 
Reavy January Ist ity; large variety and immense collections; 
Senp Your opportunity of comparing different breeds; and low 
ADDRESS prices, because of our umequalled facilities, ex- 
tent of business, low rates of transportation. 
No other Establishment in the World offers such 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. Advantages to the Purchaser. 
Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. | Prices low. Terms easy. Visitors welccme. Correspondence 
} solicited. Circulars free. 











POW ELI BROS., 
Shadeland, Crawford Co., Pa. 
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324 (WHIST. 
® ~ 7 i iaaeaeln ms 
A (KALAMAZOO METHOD.) 


lhis beautiful Surrey for Eighty Dollars, in quartered Oak, The Whist Championship of Amer- 
r painted in a rich Olive Green, Azure Blue, or as you desire. ica has been twice decider by 
THE WATERLOO WAGON CO., Limited, the use of the 
Waterloo, N. ¥., U.S. A., 


Manufacturers of Fine Carriages, Park Phaetons, Buggies, etc. | Kalamazoo Tray. 


Send for catalogue. Mention this ad. Terms cash. 





Is it the Best System ? 


Would the leading Whist Players of 
America and England adopt it if it were not? 





It is simplicity itself and can be played 
at one or more tables at the same time 
with one set of Trays. 


~ TRADE-MARK> 


The unique merits of this bicycle are illustrated and described 
n a catalogue which will be sent to any address. 
The McINTOSH-HUNTINGTON CO., 
Hardware & Bicycles. Cleveland, Ohio. 


Ask any first-class Stationer for the 


game, or write us. 
UST a line to say ride ‘‘ STERLING” Bicycles. IHLING BROS. & EVERARD, 
STOKES MFG. CO., 293 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


“ | Whist and Duplicate Whist Rules 
and Whist Etiquette as adopted by the 











L°YeELL DIAMOND CYCLES are the best < = = ad American Whist Congress, sent to KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
Catalogue free. John P. Lovell Arms Co., Boston, Mass. 
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any address upon receipt of 2c. stamp. 
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A Day’s Work 
In Half An Hour. 


It’s useless toil to sit writing the same thing over and over 
all the day long when you can do as much and do it better, 






by a few minutes’ use of the 









" 
| Edison 
| M i 
: 
| imeograp 
a ‘ 
| —Invented by Thomas A. Edison. 
! | The Mimeograph is as quick and accurate as a printing 
press and its work is as effective as le'ters written word by 
4 word. Anybody can operateit and can produce 1000 fac-simile 
copies per hour from the start. 
It duplicates both handwriting and typewriting, and the 
§ 1oooth. copy is as bright and clear as the first. 
Endorsed U 
| by over LIO,OOO USCTS. 
. Send for catalogue and samples of work. 






A. B. DICK COMPANY, { New York, 
Branch Depots.- 
CHICAGO. 
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After the Fair is over |Beauty Tints 


Are Found on Every Face After Using 











many who were there during 
“canning season’”’ must needs 
procure their winter’s supplies 
“all put up.” To such we 
would commend our 


‘‘Table Delicacies 
for Dainty Diners.”’ 





Fruits and Vegetables, 
A compound of purity for cleansing and beau- 
Pound for Pound Preserves, tifying the skin, teeth, and scalp. Used in connection 


Fresh Fruit Jams, | ““" Batley’s Rubber 
, 


Jellies from Pure Fruit Juices, Complexion Brush 


Plum Puddings, it frees ‘the skin of all oily waste, developing the muscles, remov- 
ing and preventing Wrinkles and roughening of the 


‘«Blue Label’? Tomato Ketchup. | skin. 
Bailey’s Complexion Soap, 25c. 





Write us, giving name of your grocer, | 


if he does not handle our goods, Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush, 5Q0e. For sale by all 
| dealers in toilet goods or mailed upon receipt of price. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. | 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., Mfrs., 
22 Boylston Stree Street, Boston, Mass. 








W. L. DOUGLAS | 
$3 SHGE  cevtinen. 


Best Calf Shoe in the World for the Price. 
Fine Calf Dress Shoes, $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00. 
Very Stylish. 
Policemen’s, Farmers’ and Letter Carriers’ $3.50 
Shoe. Three Soles, Extension Edge. 


$2.50 and $2.00 Shoes for General Wear. Extra 
Value 


Boys and Youths wear the $2.00 and $1.75 School Shoe. 
For Ladies, $3.00, $2.50 and $2.00 Shoes. Best Dongola. 

W.L. Douglas Shoes are made of the best material, in all 

the latest styles, and sold by shoe dealers everywhere. 
Do You Wear Them? 

W. L. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom before they leave the factory, to 
% protect you against high prices. Doing the largest advertised shoe business in the 
worla we arecontented witha small profit, knowing that theextra value put in W. L. Douglas 
Shoes will give a continuous increase to our business. The dealer who sells you unstamped 
shoes makes the price to suit himself. He makes you pay from $1 to $3.a pair more than you 
would have to pay for W.L. Douglas Shoes of the same quality. The stamped name and price 
system is the best for you, because it guarantees full value by the manufacturer, for the money 
§ paid, and saves thousands of dollars annually to those who wear W.L, Douglas Shoes, 

If you wish to economize in your footwear it will pay you to examine W. L. Douglas Shoes 
when next in need. Seut by Mail, Postage Free, when dealers cannot supply you. Take 
no substitute, Send for Catalogue with (ull instructions how to order by mail. 

Address W. L. DOUGLAS, Box 551, Brockton, Mass. 
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the gentle sportman’s magazine, tells 
GAME m | AND - Waudreds of places to shoot and EYE SICHT BY MAIL 
fish. Three trial numbers, 25 cents. | Our method of fitting persons who cannot see a 
CHARLES BRADFORD, Publisher, 1267 BROADWAY, NEW YORK good optician is nignly recommended by oculists and physicians. Send éc. in 


| S*amps t @ULEN O0., Opticians, 1010 Chestnut St., P. 
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As seen % when wr tt: ng. 


The best Typewriter is that one which enables 
an operator to produce the most work of the finest 
; quality,with the least effort, in the shortest time. 


1 The 1893 Bar-Lock does this 


Full details of its automatic movements mailed free 


The Columbia Typewriter M’f’g Co., 
116th St., Lenox and Fifth Av*s., New York. 


NE 
; 
i 





IDEAL KEYBOARI 


The Hammond Typewriter 


Possesses the good points 
) of other machines, and also 
i many valuable features oth- 


‘i er 


| 


1 


Typewriters have not. 


WHY NOT BUY THE BEST? 


Send for Catalogue. 


240 Broadway, 
447 and 449 East 52d Street, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 





| 


A Revolution. 


Ten years ago a tablet of good writing 
paper was unknown. Now there are 
millions made and sold annually. 


Blair’s 
Writing Tablets, 


Climax, Paragon and Good Luck, were 
the revolutionists.. They were the first 
made and sold, and like all good things 3 
have many imitators, but they only 3 
imitate; they lack the essential original 3 
points of merit. 


Send 25 Cents 


For a Clitiax Packet and ask for Look 3 
of samples No. 2, which will accom- : 
pany it without extra charge. Advise 3 
if you wish ruled or unruled. 3 


AAMAS AAA, 


UU a AAA 


AAALLAAAALAAAAAL LAA 
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J. C. BLAIR CO., 3 
Huntingdon, Pa. 3 


Mfg. Stationers, 








THE GEM 
PENCIL SHARPENER. 


For Schools and Offices. 


Sharpens both Lead and 
Slate Pencils. 


GOULD & COOK, Manufacturers, 
Leominster, Masa. 
Send for Circular. 












ESM) 


DIXON'S <> PENCILS 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough points 
Samples worth double the money for 16c. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Mention Harren’s Macazine. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given. All makes half-price 
Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchan ging 
a Specialty. Monthly payments. ese cat. free. 

ITER at 5 Liberty St., New York. 

EEADQUARTERS, { 186 Monroe St., Chica gO. 


BARGAIN i, TYPEWRITERS 
ard ape, 993-00 REMINGTON. tor 
835. and uy, ODELLS for $8 


Others in 
A. W. GUMP & CO., Dayton, Ohio. 

















F you are , wanting a Typewriter, why not buy the BEST: 

] Send fon en e of the MUNSON machines. Address 
NSON TYPEWRITER CO., 

162 La Salle Street, Chicago, il, 
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A word from the wise 9 < 
about the “Efficient.” y Everybody 


| uses shade-rollers. Not everybody 
$e | knows what kind 
This is what a customer says: 3 to buy. 





‘We sell your Shade Rollers altogether, and § The roller that 
recommend them above all others. We find in 
using them that they work much freer and 4 F j 4 
smoother than any others, and are perfectly > est and is the easiest to put up, is 


runs the smoothest, lasts the long- 


> noiseless, * 2 the Hartshorn Self-Acting. It obeys 


the slightest touch and stops where 
_ :  ° 2 you want it. 

7 Efficient IS a house- The ‘‘ Hartshorn” is the pioneer 

hold word all over &!|¢ of spring rollers, and imitators 

the world. ‘ haven't yet found out how to beat 

it. Shade-rollers are sold so cheap 

that even the poorest can have the 


| 
NEVIUS & HAVILAND, g | 
eS 
s00 W. 42d St., New York City. } est. 
‘ The genuine bears the autograph of Stewart Hartshorn 
Send for Circular No. 3 4 on label. 
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Broom and Cam Action. 


Carpet sweepers are made in two ways, so far as method of use 
is concerned, either Broom or Cam action. Both look alike out- 
side, but a little different inside. Ask your dealer to show and 


explain to you a Broom action and a Cam action. 
GRAND . CARPET 
rapips GOSHEN sweeper. 
One kind may suit your needs better than another. 


where, but the kind you want is made only by THE GOSHEN 






Bear There are many carpet sweepers made in Grand Rapids and else- 
. 


\ SWEEPER CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. If your dealer does not 
1 \ \ . , keep our sweepers and will not get one for you, please send us your 
} Mind » address and we will mail you the name of a dealer who will. 


The Standard 








T FOR THE WEARY. | 
= : | 
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. =}, Thermometer 
a ’ has one feature possessed 
LZ by no other 


Wire Screens for New Houses. AN Easily Read Dial 
Write the largest screen factory in the world, STANDARD THERMOMETER CO., 


E. T. BURROWES & CO., Portland, Maine. Peabody, Mass. 

—— —_—___— | New York: Room 413, 18 Cortlandt St. ; 

“ope BABY,” a book for mothers, sent, free to any one Boston: Room 422, John Hancock Building. 
addressing T bs. Leeming & Co., Nestle’s Food, N. Y. Send for Catalogue. 
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AIR MATTRESS costs no more and has no e¢yal for general use. | 
es or pains upon rising. Always pure, clean, and wholesome. Re- 
S no springs, and very durable. Indispensable in cases of long ill 
Camp beds and Yacht Mattresses fitted with life cords a specialty 

te for Catalogue. | 


Metropolitan Air Goods Co., 7 Te:ple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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BATTERY PARK HOTEL, 


x Asheville, N. C. 


Open throughout the year. Elevation 2800 feet; average winter temperature 50 degrees ; magnificent scenery ; heated by stean 
and open fireplace ; hydraulic elevator; electric lights and bells; music hall; tennis court; ladies’ billiard parlor and bowling 
alley Beautiful drives and first-class livery. The house is located upon a plateau covering twenty acres, one hundred feet me 
the level of the city, and is within five minutes’ walk of the post-office, churches, opera-house, and business houses. For descri 


printed matter, apply to 
E. P. McKISSICK, ieee. 


age CEPTRE iF YOU ane « Pipe Smoker 
| ce PIPE WE WANT YOU TO 


Try . . 
Golden Seeptre 


All the talk in the world will not 





i convince you so quickly as a trial i 
that it is almost PERFECTION. : 
; We =...) send on receipt of 10c, a * 


sample to any address. 1 Ib., 
$1.30; %4 Ib., 40c., postage paid. 
Send for Catalogue giving list of a 
dealers who handle our goods. j 


SURBRUG, 
159 Fulton 8t., - W. Y. City. 


B.A. ELLIOTT CO.,, GRAND C ORIENTAL 


hae, Landscape Gardeners and Nurserymen. EXCURSION: =2B; Th Holy Land, Asia Mi 


hi Growers of choice Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, and Hardy Sel al = Turkey, Greece, Italy, 
1 Plants. Plans for the laying out and planting of grounds fur- new atiractions. For pre leaves: January, . “Cnepul P 
hed at | ost. Send fc — ogram r ress 
nished at low c end for catalogue. A. DE POTTER. 1122 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Seeds, Plants, and Bulbs are everywhere 
Dreer’s bnawe as the best Send six cents postage | CALIFORNIA bo eee serene analy Sp ~ in 
or our Garden Calendar of 184 pages. Cata- | jand of delight in its foremost newspaper, The Los Angeles Times. 


logue of Bulbs ready Sept. rst, free. | Daily, 8 
“ > | to 20 pages, $2.25 per quarter, oo per year; Weekly, 12 
HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa | pages, > $4. 30 per year. ‘Address THe times “Soe Angeles, Cal 























TREE Fruit and Ornamental, Small Fruits, Shrubs, Bie ee 

Roses, Hardy Plants. Catalogue free. WORLD’S FAIR 2 VIEWS. 
E L L WANGER & BARRY, Mt. Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N.Y. | 
AUGHAN’S GARDENING ill a Seedé Photographic Souvenir Albums in Albertype 
i pr “ae ustrated. Send 6 cents | oi ist. 
and get it. Vaughan’s Seed Store, Chicago or New York. | 25 ets. to $300, postpaid by mail. Send for li ‘s 
| —}>TEHE UNITED EF 100 geese hg eng $5. 
‘END TO GOOD & REESE, Springfield Spring Street, N. Y., and 
Ne) Ohio, for their beautiful catalogue of roses and seeds.” A. WITTEMAN, $i 211 | Wabash A ve., Chicago, ll. 
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The Charm of Women 


The baby girl must have pretty clothes, 
the little miss dainty laces, the young lady 
every aid to her toilet. The wife thinks long 
of that which will be most becoming, while 
the dear grandmother folds the white tissue 
over her breast with all the care and grace of 
her earlier years. The wish to be beautiful is 
woman’s heritage. She never loses it; it 
brightens every day of her life. There is one 
charm within the reach of every woman: the 
charm of healthy, white teeth. 





A a > a sfx bak oe 
Will win this charm for you. It ‘s perfect in 
its effect upon the teeth. It cleanses them 
from all impurities, arrests decay, restores their 
natural whiteness, is delightful in use, acts as 
food to the gums, and relieves that extreme 
sensitiveness that causes you so much suffering. Rubifoam will prove an agree- 
able friend to women. Sample Vial Free. 
Suitable for any Lady's Toilet. E. W. Hoyt & Co., All druggists have it. 
Elegantly put up. . Lowell, Mass. Price, 25¢. 








$ IS IN THE RACE first, last and allthe time. A perfectly delicious, fruit-flavored Gum—unlike any 
other. Purifies the breath, cleanses the teeth, prevents dyspepsia. 
PRIMLEY’S FREE LIBRARY pays you for chewing Primley’s Gums. Send five outside 
wrappers of either California Fruit or California Pepsin Chewing Gum, and two 2-cent stamps, 
and we will send you, postpaid, Lytton’s famous story, “Everne Aram.” List of 1,700 free books (all 


popular works), sent on application. 


J. P. PRIMLEY, Chicago, Ill. 


DO YOU USE#« + 





THE PERFECTION 
OF CHEWING GUM. 
A DELICIOUS 


REMEDY 


FOR ALL FORMS OF 


INDIGESTION | Toliet Soap 


The best, purest and most eco- 
CAUTION—See that the name nomical of all soaps? 
Beeman is on each wrapper. A great complexion cleanser, makes ead skin 


Each tablet contains one in pure pepsin, sufficient to feel Ww. it. A e 
digest 1,000 grains of fod. TT ite cannot be obtained from or cummpae dae Oe Waa t. tall dealers, 
dealers, send five cents in stamps for sample package to y 


BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., 3 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP CO. 
ORIGINATORS OF PEPSIN CHEWING GUM, 186-167 WABASH AY (NUE CHICAGO. ILt- 
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Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder. 


Thoroughly cleanses the teeth 
and purifies the breath. Used 


oom 


by people of refinement for over 
a quarter of a century. 








; SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
ee ey | RST PEE vee GPU, AWARDE! 
A Veritable Luxury. Cook’s Imperial Extra Dry Champagne. 


i | 

THE CROWN By the Judges of the Columbian Exposition at 
LAVEN DER SA LTS. Chicago for the purest and best American Champagn; 
‘e . | | ‘‘most excellent both in bouquet and flavor.” This is 
ppt 4 one | | a gratifying result to the American Wine Company o/ 
St. Louis, the owners and manufacturers of the cel 
brated Cook's Imperial Extra Dry Champagne, as they 
have for the past 40 years—the time this sparkling 
wine has been on the market—aimed to make it th 
best, and have left nothing undone in its product 
that modern science and improvements could suggest 
Mr. Douglas G. Cook, the president of the compan) 
was educated for the business and gives it his w 
vided attention. How well he has succeeded ca 
seen in the immense sales and undoubted popularity 
of this Champagne. There is no Wine that is purer 
has a finer bouquet, or is more popular in the United 
States. ne is is also used largely abroad, 


IMITATIONS. 








“wr catalogue of special bargains in New Eng- 
SE NT lish Books, including standard and valuabi 
publications of the leading English Publish« 
now offered at half price and in many cases 


oi sean eel 
ESTES & LAURIAT, - Boston. 


ORNAMENTAL HARDWOOD FLOORS AND BORDERS 


: ul ! i of oe qpetes Fo 
. THE GROWN PERFUMERY GO. |) si. 
177 New Bond St., London. THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD C0., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

: F Makers of the Crab-Apple Blossom Perfume. 


Sold Every where. 


Annual Sales 500,c00 Bottles. 
REJECT WORTHLESS 


ASKED FOR ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
















KEEP BOOKS :. pany to Rg h~ 
‘ b be 
| viaee Le Tau ons of Coca. Cyrene mm Or conten. Bal op GHOIGE - GoLLEGTIONS. 
error. Sead three two-cent stamps for illustrated 16-page pamphiet. 


WOLCOTT & WEST, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 











Salita QUSSMAN'S Art Stere has a complete assortment of artiats 
materials and novelties, decorated and plain. Catalog: 
232 Sixth Avenue, New York. 











(THE selections in the Franklin Square Song Collection 

















dsomest are strictly first-class both artistically and morally 
, WALL PAPERS ‘si =~ lowent prices Roe os Old and young ‘ma y find their favorites in this collecti 
ee 50 cts. a roll 100 sam- and many new and beautify things that they have never 
: Z 5 spring vol all oun, 55 © cts. seen or heard.—Caristian /nstructor, Chicago. 
4 fi. 1, THOMAS ed BRO. 92 arket et St., Phila., Pa. If you want something to kee the whole family hun 
y miag for a month, from grandfather to gran: dehiid, pur 
‘ KAYSER PATENT FINGER -TIPPED SILK GLOVES chase the Franklin y es “= o—- patie: in 
Advocate, s 
| Are sold with a guarantee ticket that calls This is the very — Collection for homes and scho s 
: that we have yet seen. The compiler could do no bett« 
for another pair if the tips wear out. work for the homes and schools of America.—£ver?/! 
a] ae | Sood ate. * “% * * ok ‘ 
ik (Dislogues. Speakers.  f Jor Sebool, Price, so cents; Cloth, $1.00, Sold everywhere, or sent 
T.S. DENISON, omy Chhiengo.it by mail, post- paid, on receipt of price, Full tabies of ¢ 


bs — with Specimen Pages of go Be Songs for School 
“ EST SHORE RANGES.’’ — Send for pamphlet and and Home, sent on application. . A 
WwW prices to LITTLEFIELD STOVE CO., Albany, N. Y, Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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** Hand in Hand - dike Brothers””—Not one, 


A ** YANKEE ’’—15c,. SHAVING STICK—25c. 





creamlike 





&c. 


SHAVING CREAM—s0c. 
similar in guavity— making an equally —rich 





never-drying LATHER. 


They differ — in style — size — odor — — to suit various tastes. 


The drug store that does not keep them 
is hard to find. If your druggist does not 
to us. 


have the kind you want—write (EsTABLISHED 1840.) 


The J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 
Glastonbury, Conn., U.S. A. 





, al! en 
FASHION'S FAD‘: 


EVAN’'S 
NioLet 


“ax ¢ 
- The finest Italian Orris, richly perfumed\ - 
y, With the pure distilled odor of violets. 
Adopted and pronoynced by 


OCLETY'S LEADING LADIES 


| A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. — 





 MARSHMAS ; 


> CATARRH ‘2/ 





he most exquisite and delightful sachet ta 
powder made, and preferable to the best 
extracts. Penetrates every article of your 
wardrobe and giv 
ilet. 


sntirely Satisfactory. 











GEORGE B. EVANS, Manuf'g Perfumer, | 
D> 1106 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 
| 

| 

| 








E ity. G 
‘e 
Prof. 8. B. ELiss, towaFalle.is 
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CAUTION. 


If you want to keep 
your goods, DON’T adver- 
tise in the 


Boston Herald. 





| can 


















RESTORE YOUR EYESIGHT. son him 


absorbed, Paralyzed Nerves restored, Diseased Eyes or 
| Lids cured. A Home Treatment; “no risk.”” Hundreds con- 
| vinced. Pamphlet free. Address 

KYE INFIRMARY, Glens Falls, N.Y. 


THE RELIABLE HATCHER, 


No Better Incubater Made. 
Hundred of testimonials. Made 
of best material and workman- 
ship. Easily operated. Satisfac- 
tion —— Send 4 cents 
Rellathe Incubater Co., Quiney, HL 























sore eyes. use Dt. THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 
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A NEW PRINCIPLE APPLIED TO CONSUMPTION. 
Address STERLINGWORTH SANITARIUM, Lakewood, N. Y. 
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The Three Reasons 


for the constantly increasing popularity of 
the Franco-American Soups are, 


1st. Such soups cannot be made at home 
whatever may be the cost or trouble. 


2d. Their high quality has never been ap- 
proached by other makers. 


3d. Their price is moderate. 
Sample can, your choice, mailed on receipt of postage, 14 cents. 


Mock Turtle. Ox Tail, Consomme, Tomato, French_Bouil- 
lon, Chicken, Chicken Gumbo, Julienne, Printanier, Mutton 
Broth, Mulligatawny, Vegetable, Beef, Pea, Clam Broth, 
Pear! Tapioca. 


P.S. ‘* Try our Plum Pudding.’’ Sample 14 cents. 


Franco-American Food Co. 


West Broadway & Franklin Street, New York. 












A Pointer on Cocoa. 


Cocoa at its best 
is made of choicest, ripest cocoa beans. 


Such is Blooker’s Dutch Cocoa. 


Cocoa at its best 
is of a reddish br wn color because the 
finest beans are of this color. 
Such is Blooker’s Dutch Cocoa. 


Cocoa at its best 
is not adulterated with starch or sugar. 
Nor is Blooker’s Dutch Cocoa. 


A sample of Blooker’s Cocoa (enough for two cups) will be sent 
for two cents to pay postage. Address, 


Sole Wholesale Agents for the United States, 


Franco- American Food Co. 
West Broadway & franklin Street, New York. 
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BEARDSLEY'S 


Shredded ( ydtish' 








er Fish Balls ready for the table in fifteen minutes. 


Absolutely free from disagreeable odor when cooking, 


z, This article is 

Ww! made of the finest Better than mother ever made. 
+2 Georges Bank Cod- 4 

oe " . > 

% fish. ‘* Picked up” 


| by the only process Pp, 

il that does not de- Es 
stroy the fibre and 
) ! mq 

v9 flavor. No other a 

fish possesses this | © 

great advantage, 

No Soaking. No = 








r 











— (1S PURE) — 


If your grocer does not keep our syrup 
send us A/s mame and $1.25 for a gallon 
can, express prepaid. 

We will give GOLD DOLLARS for every drop 
of adulteration in our pure maple syrup. 


L. G. YOE & CO., Chicago. 


There is but one Shredded Codfish in the world. 
One pound is more than equal to two of any other kind, 


10 Cents a Package. All Grocers. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


x [a BEARDSLEY’S oe | 


_Prope soters of the celebrated Acme Sliced Smoked Beet. 






=m : GREATEST =a | 


0 BOILING 
OF THE AG EIT. 
, Very FAMILY SHOULD His CAN. 
owner, pUTLP One POUNDS PER 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN&SON, 


*INVENTOR'S AND SOLE MAN’FS. ~:~ PHILADELPHIA, 


HST TANTAREQUS <<, 
















BOVRIL. 


_ Perfection of Fluid Beef. 





BAYLE’S DEVILED CHEESE. 


The only Cheese for Epicures. Your Grocer has it; a fu 
jar will be sent, charges prepaid, on receipt of fifty cents, by the 


maker, G EO. A. BAYLE, St. Louis, Mo. 





WIFE $ fave SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 
12 a. a ‘gea-00 Improved Ozford anew 
Sewing Machine; perfect nn Gg 
able, finely hed, adapted to light an — 
work,with a complete se’ yen Tg | 
free. h machine guarantee: 


yecrs. direct from our save ae dy 
and agen’ it. Send for CATALOGUE. 
mFo. ANY, DEP’T XS, "HICAGO, ILL. 
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NEVER CETS LUMPY OR DANP. 
A PERFECT TABLE LUXURY. 


SNOW-FLAKE SALT CO.,63 FULTON ST.,N.Y. 





SNOW-FLAKE SAL 
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*"We are advertised by our loving friends.’’ 


— 


A Mellin’s Food Girl. 











nd, 
Sty 
K e * 9 
: Give the Baby Mellin’s Food 
| If you wish your infant to be well nourished, healthy, bright, and 

active, and to grow up happy, robust, and vigorous. 

OUR BOOK FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF MOTHERS, 
4 »P ] 
“The Care and Feeding of Infants, 
Will be mailed free to any address on request. 

; ‘THE DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., 
“ BOSTON, MASS. 
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) PETER COOPER’S 


CLARIFIED 


GELATINE 


For Wine Jellies. Blanc Mange, Charlotte Russe. 


Our Pulverized Gelatine is the most convenient for family use, as it requires much 
less time to dissolve. 





FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS. 


SOMETHING NEW! 
WONDERFUL DISCOVERY. : 


Distances all Competitors! 
Pr DURKEE’S 


sueaR MILK 


BAKING POWDER 








SAUCES | 
EXTRACTS 


PERFECT PURITY 


oF 
BEXQUISITE FLAVOR 


FORMULA. 
Svear Mitx... occcccncee- ver evecccsneccs Parts - - 4 
Caeam TARTAR....... . cococccsees ° GF 
BicaRBONATSE Sopa, sufficient to neutralize .. Parts 29 to 31 


U. 8, Pat. March 4, 1890; Dominion of Canada Pat. May 20, 1891 
Only PowderCompletely Dissolving 
In boiling water, leaving the water 


CLEAR AS CRYSTAL 


At the Great Food Exhibit in New York 


Competitors’ cooks frankly stated that they 
Were ordered to abandon Biscuit 
Maki ause la- J 
Guesiiees ours T he Best 

THE LIGHTEST, 
The Finest Flavored. 
When Eastern competitors learned that 


Sugar of Milk Baking Powder 


Was to be shown at World’s Fair, 
They Surrendered their Space in Chicago 
And retired from the field. Send address for 
Pamphiet “How To Test BAKING POWDER.” 
H. D. Taatcner & Co., Potspam, N. Y. 

















—“~_ Rj 1! 

a Ires ee 

: the entire system with life-giving warmth and strength—fires everyone with 
enthusiastic praise because of its wonderful purity and appetizing flavor— 


Cudahy’s Extract of Beef 


—Rex Brand. 
It’s prime, lean beef in a preserved form—will retain its freshness 
, for years and years. Makes delicious soups, gravies, entrees and 
.* bouillon that even the weakest invalid can relish and digest. 
Zs Your grocer selis it—they ail do ; 





Send 6c. to pay postage on a sample jar—mailed free. 


—.. The Cudahy Pharmaceutical Co., South Omaha, Neb. 
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Spratt 


could eat no fat. He had never 

tried COTTOLENE, otherwise the 
family peculiarities might have \ 
been somewhat mitigated. Greasy \ 
food is distasteful to many and un- 

wholesome for ali. Lard has always 
been the acknowledged foe of good 
digestion. It is the main, if not the 
sole cause of our national weak- 


. ‘Cottolene 
$ 
















the new shortening has no hog’s grease in its ingredients. It isa vegetable product made 
from cotton seed oil and beef suet. Although made from fine material, it is = 
cheaper than lard and more economical in every way. The modern, up-to- , 
date housekeeper will try COTTOLENE and prove its value for herself. 
CoTTOLENE is sold everywhere in 3 and 5 Ib, pails, Be sure that you get only the genuine. i 


N. K. Fairbank & Co., 


$ Chicago, St. Louis, Montreal, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, &c. 
a / ed 























FREE! wrote | — 
DICTIONARY “OF If DSEASE measiiiee 
ASTHMA’ BEONCHITIS, 
Se irig OLDS, HEADACHE, 
NEY and LIVER TROUBLE, and ALL NORWEGIAN 


FORMS OF DISEASE OF THE EYE, 


EAR, THROAT or HEAD and Bodily Cop-LIVER OIL. 


t@ Everybody should have this Val- 
tion Adcross Pr a oF, Ww vit SON, or Leap ts 9 ven a “ — of years “ 
ew Vor ongon Bilectric Me scientific investigation, and may confi- 
20 Cit: . P 
ee ee oe dently be relied upon as being Sound, 


Tasteless, Odorless, and 














Complexion Preserved. 


DR. HEBRA’S 


VIOLA CREAM 


Removes Freckles, Emotes 

Liver- Moles, Blackheads, 

Sunvoruaeite cate restoresthe 

skin to its original freshness, produc- 

ing a clear and ay complexion. SS 

Superior to all face pares ons and = 
1 






Of Absolute Purity. 


Moller’s Oil always gives Satisfactory 
Results because of its Perfect Digestibility 
and the fact that it may be Continuously 
Administered without causing gastric dis- 
turbance. 





perfectly harmloes. hea. epee In flat, oval bottles, cap- For sale at all properly 

mailed for &@ cts. Send for circular. suled and trade - marked. stocked drug-stores in 

G, -C. BITTN ER & co... TOLEDO. » a Ask for M@ller’s Pure Oil, the United States and 
— pa eee and take no other. Canada. 


20th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 








Why it Falls Off, Turns Grey, and oe. Ramat. a 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A NEW YORK 
- Lone & Co., 1018 Arch St., Philada., Pa. Sole Agents for the U.S. and Canada. 
“ Every one should read this little book.””— Athenaeum, 
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FORESTRY SVILDING. 


CABOT’S CREOSOT! E SHINGLE STAINS at the WORLD’S FAIR. 


The only Main Building that is stained is the Forestry, and that, as well as many of 
the State Buildings, i is Creosote stained. Ours were the only stains approved by the Di- 
rector of Color. Deceptive statements on this subject make the above correction necessary. 








* For Samples of our Stains, with Sketches and Color Studies, apply to 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, = = 73 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


Gates Rock & Ore Breaker 


FOR MACADAM BALLAST, ORE CRUSHING. 
NEW AND IMPROVED FINE CRUSHER, 
SCREENS, ELEVATORS, AND CONVEYORS. 
succeell DRY CONCENTRATOR (iii 
WET CONCENTRATORS, 
IMPROVED CORNISH ROLLS, COOK AMALGAMATORS, 
And all kinds of Mining Machinery. 


GATES IRON WV ORES, 
(84 A Geom F Victoria St., LONDON. 


/ §00 So. Clinton St., Chicago. | ie'ibers Meine oe! 
improved Rider and Ericsson Hot-Air Pumping Bnpines 


The only Hot-Air engines exhibited in the 
Columbian Exhibition. First prizes awarded at 
the Paris and Centennial Expositions. The gold 
and silver plated Rider engine in our exhibit will 
be one of the features of Machinery Hall. 

Prices recently reduced. We are the only con- 
cern building these engines in their own Works. 

Send for catalogue “ H.” 


RIDER ENGINE CO., 


88 Lake Street, , CHICAGO. 37 Dey Street, New York. 


Pate owe DESIGNS. 


Patent Foot - Power Machinery. 
Complete Outfits. 
Wood or metal workers without steam- 100 NEW DESIGNS. 200IN ALL. FOUR NEW BOOKS. 
»wer can successfully compete with the ee 6 $10 

ae re shops, by using our New LABOR- te Big ge ly ‘ $2.00 

SAVENG Machinery, latest and most eh, onto & te. N 

Sy a for practical shop nse, also for $3,600 to $20,000. t. * Sen 

Industrial Schools, Home Training, etc. estimates, and descriptions given 
Price, $1. oo each; $1.50 for two; 
all four $2.00, postpaid. 


D. $. HOPKINS, Architect, 


‘ Central Monroe Street, 
= $3,000, _ GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


sreveves, use Df. THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 






















Catalogue Free. 
Seneca Falls Mfg. Co., 
672 Water St., Seneca Falls, N.Y. ~ 








Beauty 


in Wall Paper is our art— ae ot You 
reap the b 1oe or 8 cents. 
Prices, 5 to 50 cents a roll 

A.L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut St., Phila. 
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¥ DEXTER BROTHERS’ ENGLISH SHINGLE STAINS. 


We challenge any one to show us a house where our Stain has WASHED OFF. 
This Stain used on the new houses of 
Ex-Sec’y Stephen B. Elkins, Prof. Alexander Bell (of Bell Telephone), and Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 
\ shingled house if painted is not artistic. A moss-green roof cannot be cbtained by the use of paint. We will send you samples 
f any color of stain if you » will write to us. We study the harmony of colors, and can suggest effects you have not thought of in 
Staining. Send fer sample boards to 


DEXTER BROTHERS, 
55 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


The following people act as our agents: 
H. M. Hooker Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Buffalo Paint & Color Co., Buffalo, N. Y 
Smith & Young, San Francisco, Cal 
Aquila Rich Paint & Color Co., New York City, N.Y. 
The L. J. Mattison Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
W. W. Lawrence & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Baker & Richards, Seattle, Wash. 
Platt & Thornburg, St. Louis, Mo. 


NON-ABSORBENT, EVERLASTING, AND INEXPENSIVE. 




















Ce »pyright by Tee J. L. Morr imus Woxks. in tieir publications. (Redueed cut.) 
“Yorkshire” Wash- -Trays, with Bronzed Standards and Ash Top, per set of three, $39.00. 
“ Colonial ”* 54.00. 
A wash-tub should have a smooth, non-absorbent surface. This is the case with the Yorkshire and Colonial, which are heavy 
pieces of glazed earthenware (14 inches thick) moulded in one piece, and consequently without joints. The glaze on the Yorkshire 
is brown and on the Colonial light buff. 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, ** gi ana‘sig Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 





GRAVES ELEVATORS | 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT ELEVATORS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
2500 NEVER A FALL OR FATAL 

INUSE ACCIDENT HAS OCCURRED 


SAFETY SPEED AND ECONOMY COMBINED 
woeeated GRAVES ELEVATOR CO, 5 
DETROIT HODGES BUILDING | ROCH ESTER,NY. 


ATLANTA GA INMAN BUHLDING 


= a ee a a ek 
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American Boiler Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 








| 
} 
4 
if 
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Best House- Heating Boilers 


FOR STEAM 
‘* American ”’ 
‘¢ Florida ”’ 
‘* Plodern ”’ 
** Soleil ’’ 


FOR WATER 
‘‘ Little Giant’”’ 
‘* Perfect ”’ 
‘* Spence ”’ 
‘* Tropic ”’ 


BEST CONSTRUCTION 
LARGEST ASSORTMENT 
MOST RELIABLE 








BOSTON : 
295 Ft. Hill Square. 








= * * FLORIDA ” Boiler 


(TRADE-MARK.) 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


American Boiler Company 


NEW YORK: 
94 Centre St. 


CHICAGO: 
34-36 Dearborn St. 


PORTLAND: 
127 Sixth St. 








HoT WATER 
HEATERS AND RADIATORS 
FOR HEATING 


Dwellings, Public Buildings, Etc. 
BY 


HOT WATER CIRCULATION, 








The marked superiority of the 
Gurney Heaters which is mani- 
fested in all severe trials, is now 
a matter of history. Thereisno 
question about their being the 
best. For reasons, see our book 
= bs nx = “ How Best to Heat Our Homes.” 

It is free. 





GURNEY. 


Gurney Hot Water Heater Co, 
HEAD OFFICE: 
163 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 
59 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
SELLING AGENCIES: 
Johnson & Co., 71 John St., 
ew York. 


J. €. F. Trachsel, 246 Arch St, 
Philadel} phia. 








DOUBLE CROWN. 





1893 | 


THE DUNNING BOILER. 


Made of Wrought Iron or Steel, 
For Steam or Hot-Water Heating 


1853 Forty Years of Uninterrupted Success. 





WITH 
Magazine or Surface Feed. 
All the latest improvemerts. 


Engines and Boilers and Machinery 


GENERALLY. 


Catalogue free. Over 18,000 in use. 


NewYork Central Iron Works Co, 





TRADE MARE, 








85 Exchange Street, > ae GENEVA, N. Y. 
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‘The Fire is out 
in the Furnace!”’ 


‘The furnace is full of clinkers !” 


‘*The heat all goes up the chimney!” 

‘“The cellar is hot and-the house is cold!” 

‘The house is full of coal gas !” 

‘It burns coal faster than I can shovel it in, 
and I don’t seem to get any heat !” 

Write to us and we will tell you why these 
things never happen when your house is heated 
with a FURMAN Hot-water or Steam Boiler. 
Our book free. 


HERENDEEN MFC. CO., 
12 Union Street, Geneva, N. Y. 
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to the enemy—Dirt. 

Give the quarter to 

your grocer for a 

Four-Pound Package 

of GOLD DUST 

Washing Powder, 

/ = S an: the dirt fly. 

mad ee \ 

Gold Dust Washing Powder 
is a worlder of effectiveness and economy which no 
modern housekeeper can afford to do without. Costs 


much less and goes much farther than any other 
kind. Sold everywhere. 


Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphie, Boston, Montreal. 








PASTEUR jy irer picrers 


Are constructed on scientific principles to meet every requirement a drinking-water. The filtering medium will remove 








CHOLERA, TYPHOID, AND ALL DISEASE GERMS, The Filter is applicable to city water supply or for 
cistern or well water. Medals and diplomas awarded by scientific societies and expositions. 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y ., September 5, 1892. 
| know of no filter which, in my opinion, can be depended upon to remove disease germs but the Pasteur. 1 should have no fear 
of water for drinking purposes, no matter how epidemic and violent the disease prevailing, provided it were filtered with a properly 
sterilized Pasteur Filter. 1 use the filter in my house ali the time. E. HITCHCOCK, Fr., 
Professor of Hygiene and Physical Culture at Cornell University. 
The Pasteur Filter was awarded the contract, over all competitors, for furnishing water at the free drinking 
stations at the World’s Fair. Write us for Catalogue and prices. 


THE PASTE R-CHAMBERLAND FILTER CO., Dayton, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Sole Licensees for the United States, Canada, and Mexico. 
R. C, Andersen, Manager Eastern Department, No. 4 West 28th St., New York City. 


vous WORKSHOP ‘Feo 


ee ee of Barnes Wood and — Working 
=, FOOT POW 
oa “thy Bactortes can su y aa 
actories that use steam 


Ee Ee complete Ine sgueicn ese peodact. 


pA twenty — 


Discounts to dealers only. 
Take a Course in the 

STUDY 3222 
Correspondence 

L W hee of oo of how. 
A J.COTNER, Jr.,See’y, 
ie teehee MIC 
Sew. ter caalogen Ad BARNES CO. 


5 
5YDR be Le Rockford, I HOME: ae Catton Setar 
Bath Cabinet. Rolling Chair. Go? ; D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER. 


‘A CURE for; A Priceless For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; athlete or invalid. 




















Rheumatism, Boon to those 
Liver and Skin unable to 
Diseases, Ete, |walk. 
np Brpets awp ComMopEs. 
as Descriptive Lists sent free, K 
Nonna New Haven Chair Co., New Haven, Ct, 
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Complete gymnasium ; takes 6 in. floor room; new, 
scientific, durable, cheap. Irdorsed by 100,000 phy- 
sicians, lawyers, clergymen, editors, and others now 
using it. Mlustrated Circular, 40 engravings, free 
CHAS. JORDAN, Chicago Agent, 269 Dearbom St. 
Scientific Physical and Vocal Culture, 9 East 14th 
Street, New York. 
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Jenkins’ Automatic Air Valves, 
with Drip - pipe ing steam or drip- 
Connections, insure ping of water. They 
I perfect circulation. are stamped with 


our Trade - mark. 
Send for catalogue. 


You are not an- 


noyed with escap- 





7: John Street, New York } 31 & 33 N. Canal St., Chicago. 
: 2t North Fifth Street, Phila | 105 Milk Street, Boston. 
y for full-page advertisement in September number relating 
L¢ IOK to King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement for plaster- | 


ing Walls and Ceilings. Endorsed by the leading Architects 


ry 25 HOUSE PLANS 


7 ; —_———_ 


for 25 cents. If | HE Econ 
you are going 








- to build, send 25 cents to J. S. OGILVIE, 77 ROSE ST., NEW YORK, 


and get new book containing new plans how to build a house. 


FoR Views of Artistic Dwellings, send $1.00 to FRANK P 





if amy, 
sore 















THIS TRADE-MARK 


BEWARE oF iyi TATIONS, 
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EXCELSIOR FURNACE. 


Solid and Durable. 
Heats outside air, which is al- 
Ways pure. 

No Bolted Joints, 
Gas-Tight, No Dust. 


If your dealer cannot describe it, 
send to us for printed matter. 


UZAL CORY & CO., 
* 210 and 212 Water St., New York. 











omy Combination Heaters, Hot- Water and Steam Heat- 


ers are the best. J. F. PEASE FURNACE CO.. Syracuse, N. Y. 











cisew20 Dr. THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 








ALLEN, 184 Old Houseman Slock, Grand Rapids, Mich. 











| LEBOSQUET HEATERS 


Established 1798. 
STEAM & HOT WATER. 
Have stood the test 25 years. 
Send for Catalogue. 

LE BOSQUET BROS. 
82 Union Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ch is al- 


ts, 

o Dust. 
escribe it, 
Cco., 
lew York. 


team Heat- 
cuse, N.Y. 
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This season has seen greater attention given to yachting than ever before, the 
interest culminating in the contest between the selected representatives of England and 
America. 


Although a pastime, modern yachting furnishes many hints to the observing business 
man; the lesson of course being that of design —the close study of conditions and 
the careful adaptation of means. 

In earlier days a fast yacht was always fast, but now the “cup-defender” of one 
year finds itself out-built and therefore out-sailed by that of the next. So likewise in 
business, the man whose dependence is on what was once effective, often finds himself 
distanced by the one who avails himself of the most approved modern means. 

The great test of a yacht is in its ability to sail against the wind — not with it. 
‘To this end every detail becomes important ; design, rig, sail, ballast, and last, but not 
least, a centre-board. 

What the centre-board is to the yacht, Newspaper Advertising is to the business 
man; it keeps him from “ falling off” before opposition and thus shortens his course 
to the goal. With good stock, fine location, ample facilities and capable help, many a 
business fails to make the race for lack of the Newspaper Advertising which would make 
all its other advantages effective. 

The best yachtsmen learn not only from the success of others but from their fail- 
ures as well. Our twenty-five years’ experience in Newspaper Advertising has shown 
many most successful advertisers what to do and what to avoid. 


We would be pleased to correspond with you. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


Newspaper Advertising Agents 
PHILADELPHIA 
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WINTHROP HARBOR TOWNSITE 


will be the. Northern terminus of Chicago’s Outer Belt Line R. R., which transfers cars free to shippers to and from ail roads en 


tering pe It is the point selected by engineers for Chicago’s 
The United States Government is deepening the channel of the lakes to 20 feet 
and the capacity of the Chicago River, on account of the tunnels, is permanently limited t 


14 feet. 


At this point we own of land, FOO of which are but 8 
feet phocd Mahe level and 2,5 8 Acres fronting one and one-half miles 
on the lake, all of which will be devoted to HARBOR and DOCKS, WAREHOUSE. 
ELEVATOR and FACTORY sitesand RAILROAD YARDS. 
Here Elevators and Manufactories will have a deep-water slip on one side and a switch of the Outer 

Belt Line R. R. on the other, and will command the lowest freight rates to all markets. A LARGE CIT) 
AN IMMEDIATE RESULT. 

Work has begun perfecting railroad connections, the Harbor is now being constructed, and the locating of Factories, Elevators, 
Warehouses, etc., will be rapidly pushed. 


PROFIT-SHARING BONDS 


in denominations of $20 and $100, giving the bondholders one-half of the proceeds from the sale of 4800 
lots distributed in blocks throughout the townsite are for the present offered investors at par. They are secured 
by mortgage on the entire townsite, bear 6¢ interest, payable semi-annually, due in five years, doth principa 
and interest payable in Gold. 


Title Guarantee and Trust Company of Chicago, Trustee. 


The Proceeds from the sale of Bonds are to be expended in such improvements as 
will add greatest value to the town. 


Maps atid descriptive pamphlet may be had by calling or will be mailed on request. They give a prospectus of our plans and 
show wherein you can operate on the ground-floor, even in a small way. 


and you will receive 6 per cent. per annum on same, payable semi-annually, 
receive back the $20 in five years, and in addition you will receive a share 
of the profits from the sale of lots, which will be very large. 


HARTFORD BUILDING, neartorn ind Madison sta, CHICAGO, ILL. 
MAKING A BEAUTIFUL EOME 


Is not a question of money—but of skill, taste, and careful thought. No better aid 
to a decision of vexed questions about house planning exist than our hooks. 
Houses shown in them are handsonie, convenient, healthy, light, airy in summer, 
warm or cheaply heated in winter, lots of closets. 

6 Colonial Houses *? (with many handsome new ’93 “designs ”). Price, $2.00 
Artistic One-Story Houses (new and of a — peat beginning to be 








appreciated), $300 to $3000, - - - 2.00 
SENSIBLE Low- Cost HOUSES. 

Vol. I. Containing designs from $400 to $:800, - - Price, $1.00 

Vol. IL. Containing designs between $1800 to $3000, - - 1.00 

Vol. Ill. Designs from $3000 to $gooo, - - 1.00 


Low-Cost Barns and Stables, $300 to $1800, - -50 


Address E., 8S. 3. CHILD, Architect, ( 62 New Street, New York. 





One of ‘the few great novels of the century.—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


Tess of the D’Urbervilles 


A Pure Woman, Faithfully Presented. By THOMAS HArRDy, Author of “ The 
Woodlanders,” “A Laodicean,” etc. Illustrated. pp. 421. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 50. 

One of the strongest novels that have appeared for a long time. . . . Certainly a master- 
piece.—Z. Y. Tribune. 

A tragic masterpiece. . . ..Powerful and strange in design, splendid and terrible in exe- 
cution, this story brands itself upon the mind as with the. touch of incandescent iron. 
Academy, London. 

A novel that is not only good, but great. .. . Destined, there can be no doubt, to rank 
among the achievements of Victorian novelists.—A*sheneum, London. 








Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Bar The above work is for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 
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BELI-GAP-SIG 
PLASTERS 
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NO FAMILY should be witout Dr. Grosvenor’s 


Bell-cap-sic Plasters 


a safeguard against congestions, inflammations or oppressionsof the lungs, pneumonia 
and pleurisy. These diseases should be treated without delay lest they develop danger- 
ous symptoms unexpectedly. 

Bell-cap-sic Plasters are quick in action and lasting in effect. Invaluable in 
treatment of rheumatism, sprains, strains and all lamenesses; they cure by removing 
the cause. 


FOR WOMEN, BELL-cap-sic PLASTERS are invaiuabie; they rest the muscles, 
relieve tired, aching backs, and drive away pains peculiar to the sex. 


MEN find instant relief from pleurisy, lumbago and kidney pains. 
CAUTION. Druggists Everywhere, or 
The genuine Bell-cape-sic have a 
picture of a bell on the back cloth— J. M. GROSVENOR & CO., 
look for it. Boston, Mass. 
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Vino DE SALUD 


WINE OF HEALTH, 


As prepared by the old Moors of Granapa from a 


recipe by the 
ILLUSTRIOUS 


MOHAMED BEN HASSEN, 


This magnificent peeperation is of the = An- 
dalusian Wine with the most healthful herbs, and is 
one of the greatest aids to health and longevity. A 
Stomachic and Tonic for Aneamia, Malaria, aeqentes, 
Loss of Appetite, Lassitude and Weakness of the D' 
gestive Organs. 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


NEW YORK-Roche & Co,, { 120 Broadway and 


CHICAGO-—A. W. Cobb & Co.. 41 River Street. 
BOSTON-—Maynard & Child, 102 State Street. 
SOLE PROPRIETORS, 


W. CG. BEVAN & GO., Malaga, (Spain.) 








(asienia 


For Infants and Children. 


Castoria promotes Digestion, and 
overcomes Flatulency, Constipation, Sour 
Stomach, Diarrhoea, and Feverishness. 
Thus the child is rendered healthy and its 
sleep matural, Castoria contains no 
Morphine or other narcotic property. 








“ Castoria is so well adapted to children that 
I recommend it as ee to any = 
known to _ “6 . A. Arcuer, M. D., 
1 South oxford 8t., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





“For several years I have recommended your 
*Castoria,’ and shall A i 2 | continue to do 
asithas attain uced beneficial results.” 

DWwIn F. Parpgr, M. D 
125th Street and 7th Ave., New York ( City. 





“The use of ‘Castoria’ is so universal and 
its merits so weli known that it reems a work of 
supererogation to endorse it. Few are the in- 
—- families | , who do nct keep Castoria 


in easy reach. 
CarLos Martyn 
New Yok "Glty. 


Tus Cewtavr Company, 77 Murray Street, N. Y. 














N FoR CATARRH AND 
Whe carried in the 
HW whole oe y 








ME-CRIM, 


that distressing pain, nc 
= one cK of the head, known 
Sic HEADACHE, 
po A ly ered and perma- 
nently cured by Dr. W hitehall's 
Me-grim-ine, a safe and sure 
cure for all headaches, neural- 
gias or other painful nervous 
attacks in any part of the 
body. Sold by druggists. Sam- 
ple free. 
The Dr. Whitehall Me-Grim-ine Co. 
SOUTH BEND, IND, 


ME-CRIM-INE. 
ee 

NIDDER'S PASTILLES Sees 
A 
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Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites 





From the phosphoid element of the ox-brain and wheat-germ. 
Is not a medicine, but a strengthening nerve 

nutriment, restoring vigor to the weakened 

| functions of brain and body, giving endur- 

ance for labor without exhaustion. 

| It is of special value to the nervous, weak, 

debilitated, and the aged. It contains no 

narcotic or injurious drug. 





| 
| Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Prepared by The F. Crosby Co. only, 56 West 25th 
| Druggists, or by mail ($1). 
Be sure the label has 
Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure. The best 
remedy known for cold in the head and sore throat. 


Street, New York. 
schett RE y G 
this signature (3 
Price, 50 cents, payable in postage stamps. 
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Thanksgiving Dinners. 


North, South, East and West contribute representative Menus. 


“ VYankee.”—By Mrs. Carrie M. Dearborn, Principal of the Boston Cooking School. 

Oysters on Half Shell—Clear Soup with Custard—Olives, Pickles, Salted Almonds, Celery— 
Fresh Boiled Cod, Oyster Sauce, Potato Balls—Roast Turkey, Giblet Gravy, Cranberry Sauce, Mashed 
Potatoes, Sweet Potatoes, Squash, Turnip, Creamed Onions ; Sorbet—Broiled Ducks, Orange Sauce— 
Lettuce Salad, Cheese Straws—Plum Pudding Mince Pie, Apple Pie,Edam Cheese—Assorted Nuts, 
Raisins—Coffee. 

**Southern.”—Ay Marion Harland, Author of ‘Common Sense in the Household.” 

Raw Oysters on the Half Shell—Old Hare Soup—Rock Fish (boiled) with Egg Sauce, Potatoes au naturel 
—Fried Chicken, Escalloped Oysters (baked in scallop shells), Black Eyed Peas, Stewed Tomatoes— 
Roast Turkey with Cranberry Sauce, Sweet Potatoes, Mashed Turnips, Boiled Haim (at the head of the 
table)—Sherbet—Partridges (quail at the North), roasted whole, each with an oyster inside, Salsify 
Fritters, Currant Jelly and Sweet Pickles—Cold Slaw, Crackers, Cheese and Olives—Apple Meringue 
Pie, Transparent Pudding, Plum Pudding—Ice Cream, Snow Balls and other Cakes, Wine Jelly, Blanc 
Mange—Apples, Oranges, Grapes, Nuts, Raisins—Black Coffee—Hors d’uvres, Olives, 
Bon-Bons, several kinds of Pickles, Candied Orange Peel and Ginger. 

“ Western,”—Sy Miss Campbell, Friendly Inn Cooking School, Cleveland. Ohio. 

Oyster Soup — Cran- 

berry Jelly, Pickles, 

Olives—Ht Roast Tur- 

rey, Baked Sausages, 

Jenison Pie, Cold Roast 

Bread and cake Torkey, Pickled Ove 
ters, Cold Biscuii, Hot 

° ° Squash Muffins, Salsify 
raised with Fritters, Mashed Turnips 


—Celery, Chicken Salad, 
Pickled Quinces—Pump- 


kin Pie, Mince Pie, Apple 
9 Turnovers, Chu 
Fruit— Coffee. 
“New York.”—JSy 
Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, 
Powd Prin. Chautauqua School 
of Cookery. 
‘i : Clear Soup — Celery, 
talian Sticks, Olives— 
keep their Scalloped Oysters, Cold 
Slaw — Roast Turkey, 
Giblet Gravy, Cranberr 
freshness and flavor. eet rode eee? 
Boiled White Potato, 
Browned Sweet Potatc— 
Lettuce Salad, Salted Al- 


The reason is, the leaven- sr Sit Saistah 

’ aceon, Ciesee: Seats 

= r ince ie, Pumpkin Pie, 

ing power of Cleveland’s is iiisea¥iit¢ cone: 

Mos, Rover” Prémtipal 

produced by pure cream of — Miindipite Leni 
Cookery. 


+ : Oysters on Half Shell 
tartar and pure soda, nothing = _2r Nes 
" Olives, Almonds—Roast 
e Turkey, Bread Stuffing 
else;—not by alum,ammonia, i hc’ Sans 
Potatoes, Boiled Onions, 
Cranberry Jelly—Celer 
or any Other adulterant. egg Bm ger 
a Pie, Pumpkin Custard, 
F bg ) “6 uve. Cheese — Coffee — Nuts, 
Cleveland’s baking powder, “pure and sure erg 
A quarter pound can mailed free on receipt of 15 cents in stamps. ‘ Our Cook Book gaya) 
. cing ‘o., Iton St., New York. Sree. Send stamp ani 
Cleveland Baking Powder Co., 81 Fulton St ew Yor agg 92 Ao 
ing Powder Co., 81 Ful- 
ton St., New York. 
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the 
Kitchen, {/- 


Knowledge is Economy. | 





q 
i} 
_ 
| 


It is a mistake to suppose that Extract of Beef is an expensive 
luxury. Like anything else, if it’s not good, it is dear at any price. 


But 
> 


Extract of BEEF 


wili save you many an anxious thought, provide the basis for many 
a pleasant meal and effect a veritable economy in your household : 
expenses, For instance, here are a few receipts. Your own ingenuity 

will suggest a hundred others. | 





Plain Soup Stock. 


To two and one-half quarts of water add one ounce of Armour’s Extract of Beef, one medium sized 
onion, four cloves stuck in the same, one carrot the size of two eggs, one turnip, and one root of stalk 
celery, eight pepper corns, one bay leaf, and one even tablespoonful of salt. Boil from twenty to twenty- 
five minutes on a slow fire. Strain out the vegetables and use the stock as a foundation for all soups and 
sauces. Two quarts will be the result of this preparation, as the one pint of water wil! evaporate during 
the process of cooking. } 


Consommé. 


Use less water or more Extract than for plain soup stock. To two quarts of water add the ingredients as 
above, and proceed in the same way. The result will be one and a half quarts of very rich soup stock, 
so-called Consommé. One quart of Consommé will serve four persons. 


Beef Tea. 


Half an ounce of Armour’s Extract of Beef; melt in one pint of water, add a trifle of salt, boil up; 
chop up one ounce of lean beef, let the same draw ten minutes in the stock before serving. 


Vegetable Soup. 


Cut up in pieces, half an inch square, a carrot, a turnip, a parsnip and one head of cabbage and fry 
them in one ounce of butter. Heat up one quart of soup stock as above, put the fried vegetables in the 
soup tureen, add a little pepper and salt, pour over the hot stock and serve. 


Julienne Soup. 


Cut the vegetables in strips one inch long, twice as thick as a match, and proceed as for vegetable s 
adding one tablespoon of green peas, one tablespoon of string beans cut in diamond shape and parboile 
pour over them one quart of Consommé and serve. 


Armour & Company issue a little book of ‘‘Culinary Wrinkles” 
which is to be had for the asking. Send your name and address | 
on a postal to 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 
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LOOK AT THE TRADE- 
MARK. 


There is a manufacturer of pianos, 
of carpets, of china, of laces, whose 
name is a guarantee. You trust the 
trade - mark rather than your own 


judgment. 


When you select a dining - table or a 


side-board you ask: ‘* Whose make is 
that? Is it — and —’s?” Why do you 
not also ask who made the varnish? 
The varnish is quite as important as the 


mortising and nailing and gluing. 


MurpHY VARNISH Co., 


FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 


Head Office: Newark, N. J. 
Other Offices: Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, and Chicago. 


Factories: Newark and Chicago. 
91 
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Haviland China 


Important: As there are now several Havilands 


in the china trade, it is important that buyers should be in- 





formed that the ware which for over 50 years has been known 


as Haviland China is marked under cach piece: 


H&Cc? goviland & 
Limoges A 


On White China. On Decorated China, 


44 











=! ; som! (6 y 
Economical, ti. 
Practical, and rar 


Dainty Dishes 


vse. | JINEN 
COMPANY’S . 





Extract of Beef. 
goog + poss tc oe commer co QUTWEAR ALL OTHERS 


4 to Dauchy & Co.,27 Park Place, New York. 

O suet a we “}| Because they are made of the finest 

7 THE GENUINE quality of Irish flax, and are bleached 
| on the grass without aid of chemical. 


n Liebig Hience the name “ Old Bleach.” 

t ’ + —_———_—. 

1 COMPANY S t Towels, Towelling, Diapers, Art and 
Extract, Embroidery Linens, Pillow Linens, etc. 


with Justus von 
Liebig’s signature 
across the label in 
blue. 


BE SURE 
a THAT YOU GET IT. 


At all good retailers, 


See trade-mark ‘‘Old Bleach” is on 


all goods. 
Wholesale only. 


GEO, RIGGS & CO., 
99 Franklin Street, New York. 




















Desiring to give the admirers of Ivory Soap an opportunity to contribute to its literature, 
the manufacturers offered prizes for the best twelve verses suitable for use as advertisements, 
27,388 contributions were received. To the following was awarded the 


FOURTH PRIZE. 


MANY men of many minds, 

Many soaps of many kinds: 

Some are better, some are worse, 

Some a blessing, some a curse ; 

Some exist without excuse; 

Others for ‘some special use ; 

But. very rarely do we find 

All virtues in one soap combined. 

Such is the case, though, with the brand 

That is now foremost in the land ; 

For Ivory Soap no rival knows 

In any quality that goes 

To give a special virtue to 

A soap that some one thing will do. 

The Ivory is itseif possessed 

Of all the merits of the best; 

And now the fruth is widely known, 

It beats the best on grounds their own. 
ROBERT J. MITCHELL, Sheldon, N. Dak. 


CopyriGuT 1892, sy THe Procter & GamBue Co, 
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| . GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. a 


ae © my W. Barer & Co.s 
~ Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and itis Soluble. 


‘No Chemicals 


Ey are used in its prepar- 
Hation. It has more 











om 











A creani-of-tartar baking powder. eal strength of Cocoa 
Highest of all in leavening strength. ~z mixed with Starch, 
—Latest United States Governinent Arrowroot or Sugar, and is therefore far 
Food Report. more economical, costing less than one cent a 
| cup. It is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- 

ing, EASILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
106 Wall St., N. Y. for invalids as well as for persons in health. 


Solid by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


NABE ‘(sent | 
| PIANOs S EREE) “Por the Ladies? 


| THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD OF MODERN SOMETHING NEW 


| Piano Manufacture | Del ain edi ; 
(| MUSICAL AND MECHANICAL DEVELOPMENT AND | get seinciiel 
ARTISTIC ARCHITECTURE. MAILED 

ti, “EE Pipa Send name and address to 


EUGEN D’ALBERT: From fullest conviction | PRICE FLAVORING EXTRACT 60, 


I declare them to be éhe Wess instruments of America. CAGo, 
DR. HANS VON BULOW: I declare them | seauractuneae oF 


the absolutely best in America. 


ALFRED GRUNFELD: I consider them ‘he | PR 
best instruments of our times. * DELICIOUS 





Royal Baking Powder Co., 






























P. TSCHAIKOVSKY: Combines with great : P| 
|| Volume of Tone a rare sympathetic and noble Flavoring Vanilla / 
|, Tone Color and perfect action. ) Lemon j 

| Extracts =: 
WAREROOMS: Rose, etc, ! 
Baltimore, New York, NATURAL FRUIT FLAVORS. 
22 & 24K. Baltimore St. 148 Fifth Avenue, 


Washington, 817 Pennsylvania Avenue. ; pasa 
Chicage: Lyon & Healy, Sele Agents, State | f ? ae 
and Monroe Sts. : : '¢ 
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